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1764 Wenzky, Oskar. Pressemitteilungen 
liber Kapitalverbrechen. (Communications to 
the press on capital crimes.) Die Polizei, 


56(5) 2134-136, 1965. 


The rights and duties of German police de- 
partments with regard to information which 
they may release to the press and other mass 
media are governed by ministerial regula- 
tions of the various provinces. These reg- 
ulations also govern the cooperation between 
the district attorney's office and police 
when information is requested by one of the 
mass media. In North-Rhine-Westphalia, the 
district attorney's office decides whether 
and in which way the press is to be informed 
in capital crime cases. The question arises 
whether this prerogative of the district 
attorney meets the needs of police during its 
investigations, and if this regulation does 
not in fact conflict with provisions of the 
German code of criminal procedure calling 
for immediate investigations and measures. 
Under a regulation of 1922, the Prussian 
police was authorized to release information 
on capital crimes without first consulting 
the district attorney as to whether or not 
such information was in the interest of 
furthering an effective criminal investiga- 
tion. ; 


Oskar Wensky, Universitat Koln, West Germany. 


1765 Wenzky, Oskar. Pressemitteilungen 
liber Kapitalverbrechen. (Communications to 
the press on capital crimes.) Die Polizei, 


56(6) 3179-183, 1965. 


Regulations with regard to crime information 
which police may release to the mass media 

in West Germany generally recognize the right 
of the public to information; the demand for 
news, however, must not be allowed to jeop- 
ardize the police and the office of the public 
prosecutor in their investigations by pre- 
mature and inappropriate press releases. In 
addition, the police must keep in mind that 

a too detailed description of a crime tends 
to invite imitators. Opinions differ on 


whether the mention of the names of police 
officials who vitally contributed to the solu- 
tion of a particular case is avoidable and 
practices also differ widely; only older reg~ 
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ulations provide that individual police 
officials should not be advertised in this 
way. The new regulation of North-Rhine- 
Westphalia governing police relations with 
the press provides that the right to release 
information to the press in capital crime 
cases may be delegated to the police. This 
generally corresponds to the routine pro- 
cedures followed by the police in the past. 
The new situation created by the new German 
code of criminal procedure under which 
defendants' rights have been further in- 
creased and strengthened will demand ever 
greater cooperation between the police and 
public prosecutors. 


Oskar Wenzky, Universitat Koln, West Germany. 


1766 Fiedler, Charlotte. Eigentumsdelikte 
Minder jahriger in kriminologischer Sicht. 
(Property offenses of minors from the crim- 
inological point of view.) Die Polizei, 


56(6) :184-187, 1965. 


Ten to twelve percent of all juvenile offen- 
ders in West Germany are female, but in the 
area of thefts in department stores, the 
ratio is higher: of 345 juveniles who were 
arrested in Hamburg for shoplifting, 114 were 
girls. In another group of 100 adolescents 
arrested for the same offense, fifty-eight 
were girls. Twenty such cases which have 
come to the attention of authorities were 
examined to determine the causes of the thefts 
and the characteristics of the girls. All 
twenty girls came from orderly families in- 
cluding two who had been born illegitimately. 
Seven of the girls were students, eight were 
in vocational training, four were employed, 
and only one was unemployed; only two were 
known recidivists and of the remaining 
eighteen only two indicated having committed 
previous undetected thefts. Six of the girls 
committed their thefts in cooperation with 
another friend; only two admitted having 

come to the store with the intention to steal; 
eleven had enough money on their persons to 
purchase the stolen articles. Only three 
girls indicated specific purposes and motives 
for their offense, while the rest could only 
gives such vague explanations as "I could not 
resist" and "I wanted the dress so much." 
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The two characteristics common to almost 

all girls were inconpicuous educational 
development and good social adjust- 

ment. It is suggested that the causes 

for their behavior must be sought in the in- 
cessant advertising and the excessive social 
pressures and influences affecting young 
people's subconscious minds. Such pressures 
create the desire in youth to participate in 
the general affluence and they nurture the 
attitude that social prestige depends and is 
measured by external possessions. The young 
girls were seduced into committing thefts by 
a favorable situation and yielded to their 
temptations because the risk seemed so small. 


No address. 


1767 Scott, P. D. Commentary on the Ganser 
Syndrome. British Journal of Criminology, 
5(2):127-131, 1965. 


The Ganser Syndrome, reported in 1897, is 
becoming a rarity and is found most commonly 
now in mental institutions, not prisons. 
Symptoms of the syndrome can be found in de- 
pressed and depersonalized prisoners who 
exhibit the characteristic inability to 
remember, speak, or answer questions correctly. 
If more attention were given to the precise 
clinical state, the setting, the course of 

the illness, and the objective response of 

the patient to repeated and prolonged exam- 
ination, progress might be made toward finding 
a solution to the cause of the syndrome and 
the patient's motivation. Both the syndrome 
itself, the hysterical state closely related 
to schizophrenia, and the symptoms, vague and 
incorrect responses to simple questions, may 
appear in a variety of individuals from normal 
ones to psychotics. The slight relationship 
with crime of both the syndrome snd the symp- 
toms is due to the warden'’s vigilance and 

the slight correlation between crime and mental 
illness in general. 


No address. 





1768 Quinney, Richard. Is criminal behavior 
deviant behavior? British Journal of Crim- 
inology, 5(2):132-142, 1965. 


Criminal laws and social norms are not synony- 
mous because of cultural differentiation, the 
factors influencing the formulation of crim- 
inal law, and constant social change. Similar- 
ly, criminal behavior and deviant behavior 

can be treated as two separate orders of be- 
havior because much criminal behavior is 
actually only behavior oriented to norms other 
than those embodied in the criminal law. A 
study of the lawmaking process, the groups 
influencing legislation, and the social norms 
underlying criminal law may provide a level 
of analysis for the explanation of criminal 
behavior. Much criminal behavior in a modern, 
heterogeneous society may represent a normal 
response to the unwieldly accumulation of 
criminal laws. When criminal laws no longer 
receive social support, or the laws become 
obsolete because of new scientific knowledge, 
they should be changed and new ones enacted 

as are necessary. 


No address. 


1769 Bartholomew, Allen. The incidence of a 
criminal record in 1,000 consecutive alcoholics. 
British Journal of Criminology, 5(2):143-149, 
1965. 


In a survey of alcoholics at the Alexandria 
Clinic in Melbourne, 1,000 consecutive cases 
were examined to determine the incidence of 
crime among alcoholics. The number of pre- 
vious convictions and the nature of the con- 
victions were examined for the group of eight 
hundred fifty-three men and one hundred forty- 
seven women. Thirty-nine and six tenths per- 
cent of the men, and fourteen and seven tenths 
percent of the women had previous convictions; 
thus thirty-five and six tenths percent of 

the total group had criminal records. A 

study of the nature of the offenses showed 
that the relationship between alcoholism and 
crime is in terms of petty, rather than 
serious, offenses. 


Allen Bartholomew, Alexandria Clinic, 
Melbourne, Australia. 





1770 Connell, P. H. Views on psychiatry and 
approved schools. British Journal of Crim- 
inology, 5(2):150-167, 1965. 


An analysis of British literature concerning 
psychiatry in approved schools reveals the 
following: (1) psychiatric participation in 
approved schools is necessary and valuable 
though full exploration and evaluation of 
possible methods is yet to be conducted; 

(2) each visiting psychiatrist, at present, 
must still formulate his own method of 
approach, but not overlook the need for close 
work with the family of a juvenile; (3) the 
visiting psychiatrist should have an office 
of his own near the administrative center 

of the school; (4) clinical research, es- 
pecially evaluation of group methods of 
treatment and the use of drugs, is needed; 
(5) a special hospital for the evaluation and 
and treatment of certain types of disturbed 
delinquents should be established. 


No address. 


1771 Schmideberg, Melitta. Reality therapy 
with offenders. British Journal of Crim- 
inology, 5(2):168-182, 1965. 


The therapist's function is to socialize the 
offender. To do this reorientation is 
necessary, but the therapist must realize 
that the prime aim of treatment of offenders 
is rehabilitation. The results of reality- 
therapy in ten individual cases reveal that 
criminal psychiatry and psychotherapy are 
still in their infancy and much experimenta- 
tion is necessary before adequate treatment 
techniques can be developed. 


No address. 


1772 Irwin, John. The new criminal: a 
view of the contemporary offender. British 
Journal of Criminology, 5(2):183-190, 1965. 


The character of the "new" criminal is de- 
lineated from that of the "old" criminal, the 
basic criminal type of the past. The basic 
personality of the majority of offenders has 
switched from the well-trained, resourceful, 
"ethical" criminal of the past, to a new, un- 
skilled and reckless deviant type. The new 
criminal has a persistent pattern of deviant 
behavior characterized by an almost total 
disregard for the rights and feelings of others. 
While the old criminal was motivated simply 
by material concern, followed a specific code 
of behavior and could be characterized as 
“inner-directed," the new criminal is an 
“other-directed" personality and is amenable 
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and susceptible to new criminal fads. The 
shift of criminal modal personality to the 
"new" criminal is related to the following 
factors: (1) the shift from relatively stable 
to disorganized slum conditions; (2) the 
disappearance of hierarchical criminal edu- 
cation; and (3) improved police methods. There 
is a correlation between the rate of social 
change and the type of criminal a society 
produces. Rapid social change correlates 
with the proportion of "new" criminals. 


No address. 


1773 Little, Alan. The "quality" of borstal 
receptions. British Journal of Criminology, 
5(2):190-196, 1965. 


The success rate of offenders released from 
borstal care has been steadily decreasing in 
Great Britain. One explanation for this is 
that the offenders received at the borstals 
were of a poorer "quality" and, hence, more 
likely to become recidivists. The reception 
quality of the inmates at the borstals was 
examined by type of crime, by educational 
standard, and by Mannheim-Wilkins prediction 
for success-failure upon discharge. Only in 
the Mannheim-Wilkins predictions were the in- 
mates found to be of a poorer quality. The 
explanation for the deterioration in borstal 
reception quality as measured by the Mannheim- 
Wilkins prediction scores is to be found in 
the increase in homeless offenders, the in- 
creased criminality and penal sophistication 
of the offenders and the incidence of heavy 
drinking. To what extent these increases 
overlap, and why the predictability factors 
are at all related to recidivism remain to 
be explained. 


No address. 
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1774 Holt, Norman. A 16PF profile for pri- 
soners convicted of drunk and disorderly be- 
havior. British Journal of Criminology, 
5(2) 2196-197, 1965. 


A sample of forty-four men from Melbourne's 
skid row population, all convicted on "drunk 
and disorderly" charges, were administered a 
16PF and the results compared with a sample 
of sixty-seven inmates selected from a group 
of offenders convicted for a wide range of 
offenses. The drunk and disorderly group 
showed departures from norms on the same 
factors as did the general group, only their 
scores tended to be more extreme. As a group, 
they can be characterized as having low in- 
telligence, low ego and super-ego strengths, 
and being mild, submissive, glum, silent, 
timid, shy, sensitive, effeminate, suspecting, 
jealous, bohemian, unconcerned, highly in- 
secure and anxious, and very tense and ex- 
citable. 


No address. 


1775 Knell, B. E. F. Capital punishment: 
its administration in relation to juvenile 
offenders in the nineteenth century and its 
possible administration in the eighteenth. 
~via Journal of Criminology, 5(2):198-207, 
1965. 


Examination of the’ case records of one hundred 
and three children under fourteen convicted 
during the period 1801-1836 in the Old Bailey 
Courthouse shows that the law invoking the 
death penalty for all offenses was rarely, 

if ever, used, and that the administration of 
capital punishment to juveniles was the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. Similar in- 
vestigation for the entire eighteenth century 
reveals that the judicial execution of children 
was not common at any time. 


No address. 


1776 Beermann, R. The further development 
of the anti-parasite laws. British Journal of 
Criminology, 5(2):207-211, 1965. 


From 1957 to 1961 a number of Soviet statutes 
reintroduced the administrative deportation 
of idlers and "parasites" by public vote of 
local communities or by the orders of the 
People's Courts. Objections to the new laws 


may be classified into two groups: one deal- 
ing with the questions of the legality of 
administrative orders issued by courts and 
communities, which are admittedly often 
seriously unjust to the alleged offenders, 
and the other concerned with the ineffective- 





ness and even harmfulness of the penal mea- 
sures as such. Of the few statistics re- 
leased on the deportments, thirty-six and six- 
tenths percent of the survey of 600 were 
deported for unspecified reasons, indicating 
that Soviet authorities apply the law against 
suspected or potential criminals when there 

is a lack of proof needed for a conviction 

on specific charges. Also, the age composi- 
tion of the idlers does not show a marked 
falling off with the approach of middle age, 
as it does in surveys of ordinary crimes. 

These laws seem to have been inspired by 

rapid social and economic changes and the 
resulting increased insecurity and suspicion 
towards minority groups among the population. 
Western observers at court proceedings of 
parasite trials have come away with unfavorable 
impressions. The increasing number of articles 
on parasite cases in legal journals and in 

the daily newspapers indicates that some re- 
forms may be forthcoming. 


No address. 


1777 National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency. Southern Office. Administration of 
correction services in twelve southern states. 
Austin, 1965, 4 p. mimeo. 


This guide indicates the department or board 
which administers adult and juvenile institu- 
tions, adult and juvenile probation and parole 
in Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and 
Virginia. 


National Council on Crime and Delinquency, 
Southern Office, 530 Littlefield Building, 
Austin, Texas. 


1778 U. S. Prison Bureau. Executions 1930- 
1964. National Prisoner Statistics, 
April (37):1-14, 1964. 


Information is presented on all prisoners 
executed in the United States under 

civil authority from 1930 through 1964, Data 
include the jurisdictions in which the execu- 
tions were carried out, the method of execu- 
tion, elapsed time from sentence of death to 
execution, prisoners sentenced to death in 
1964, other dispositions not resulting in 
execution, prisoners under sentence of death 
at the close of 1964 and the movement of pri- 
soners under sentence of death 1960-1964. 


No address. 





1779 Summit County (Ohio). Juvenile Court. 
Procedures involving the juvenile court of 
Summit County and the Akron public schools, 
revised August, 1964, fanted sn date, 3 p. 
mimeo. 


To strengthen the court-school relationship 
and to provide for greater consistency, pro- 
cedures for dealing with students who are 

or are in danger of being in conflict with 

the law have been designed by the Summit county 
juvenile court and the Akron public schools. 
Procedures are listed under three headings: 

(1) primary responsibilities of the court; 

(2) primary responsibilities of the school; 

and (3) general policy. 


No address. 


1780 Solkoff, Norman, & Chrisien, Gil. 
Frustration and perceptual-motor performance 
in institutionalized delinquent and non-delin- 
quent boys. The International Journal of 
Social Psychiatry, 11(2):120-122, 1965. 


To investigate the relationship between frustra- 
tion and perceptual-motor performance, two 
groups of male subjects were employed in an 
experiment. One group consisted of twenty- 
four institutionalized delinquents, and 

another of thirty-six neglected children who 
had no known history of antisocial behavior. 
Subjects were assigned at random to one of 
three conditions: a high-frustration group, 

a low-frustration group, and a non-frustra- 
tion group. Subjects in the high-frustration 
group were interrupted prior to completing 

a marble game and thus could not win a fully 
visible prize. lLow-frustration subjects were 
also interrupted at the game but no goal was 
specified for them. The no-frustration sub- 
jects were never exposed to the game. The 
digit symbol subtest of the WAIS was given 

to all subjects prior to the treatments and 

a revised form of the same test was administered 
immediately following frustration procedures. 
The results of a treatment by level analysis 
of variance indicated that there was a signifi- 
cant drop in the performance of the high- 
frustration in comparison to the low-frustra- 
tion subjects. There were no differences be- 
tween delinquents and non-delinquents in 
response to frustration. 


Norman Solkoff, Department of Psychiatry, 
State University of New York, Buffalo, New 
York. 
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1781 O'Connor, Frank D. Halfway house; 
a promising factor in drug addict's aftercare. 
The Municipal Court Review, 4(3):9-11, 1965. 


While not enough is known about the precise 
rehabilitative services which should be 
offered in a halfway house for narcotic addicts, 
enough information is available to support 
the idea that a number of such facilities in 
the major urban areas in the United States 
would contribute significantly to the re- 
habilitation of addicts. The National Asso- 
ciation for the Prevention of Addiction to 
Narcotics has begun a drive to raise funds 
for the establishment of six halfway houses 
in New York, Chicago, Detroit, and Los 
Angeles. A NAPAN-run halfway house will be 
designed to provide direct services to re- 
leased addicts and at the same time to pro- 
duce some answers to the questions being 
asked by social workers, doctors, and social 
scientists regarding the true needs of a 
drug addict following detoxification. 


No address. 


1782 Winslow, Walker. Synanon: 
tion of the reality principle. 
Court Review, 4(3):18-20, 1965. 


an applica- 
The Municipal 


Of the 860 hard line addicts to narcotics, 
dangerous drugs, or alcohol who have come to 
Synanon, fifty-five percent have stayed and 
remained addiction free. The basic technique 
of Synanon is simple in its essentials: a 
newcomer is not required to express a clear- 
cut desire to get well; that the pressure of 
the street has become too much for him is 
sufficient. If addicted when admitted, he is 
given to understand that he must come off 

the habit without any chemical help. Older 
members help the new arrival through the 
ordeal of withdrawal, but there is never any 
sympathy toward the person as an addict and 
there is no gain to be made by acting out 
suffering. In the beginning, the new member 
is accepted as a not very bright child and 

is expected to obey orders. Synanon group 
meetings are the focal point of the new- 
comer’s regimen where he is exposed to every 
member and drawn into participation; resent- 
ments of the day may be released without 

fear of reprisals, and through group dis- 
cussions, he learns to deal with his emotions 
and the superficial facades that have pro- 
tected him in the past. Deprived of his neu- 
rotic techniques he learns to relate to his 
fellows. Any habitual offender stands to gain 
from Synanon and the majority are able to take 
the discipline and insight they need because 
it is supplied by their own kind. 


No address. 
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1783 Giese, Donald L. Successful New Mexico 
halfway house. The Municipal Court Review, 
4(3):21-22, 1965. 


The Pathfinder's House in Albuquerque, N. M., 
is an autonomous halfway house for alcoholics 
with long histories of arrests for drunken- 
ness. It is not dependent upon any institu- 
tion or organization for support and its sole 
purpose is to provide a buffer for an individ- 
ual moving from an institution to the outside 
world. When the halfway house was established 
it was decided that its manager should be a 
recovered alcoholic because the insight such 
a@ person would have into his own drinking 
problem would allow him to relate well to 
others who were seeking help,and that he 
should come from a different geographical lo- 
cation. It was found that one month is a 

good average residence time for the alcoholic; 
if he has difficulties adjusting outside he is 
readmitted for a longer period. Each resident 
is asked for a donation of fifteen dollars 

per week but if unemployed he is allowed to 
remain without charge until he finds employ- 
ment. Each resident is encouraged to seek 
outside help but attendance at AA or other 
meetings is not compulsory; experience has 
taught that the more nearly neutral the en- 
vironment the better the chances for rehabil- 
itation. 


No address. 


1784 Whitmeyer, G. Randell, Help for the 
revolving door drunk. The Municipal Court 
Review, 4(3):23-24, 1965. 


An honor class associated with the City Court 
of Shreveport, Louisiana, was designed for 
revolving door drunks to persuade members to 
work closely with Alcoholics Anonymous. 
Meetings closely follow the style of A. A. 
meetings which begins with a prayer and calls 
on individuals to relate their drinking expe- 
riences. Alcoholics from the street, being 
assured that they are welcome, also attend, 
and there are sometimes as many as forty 
attending a meeting. Not all drunkenness 
offenders "graduate" at the same time, as 
they serve sentences of different lengths, 
nor is attendance compulsory; individuals 
are privileged to attend if they so desire. 


No address. 





1785 Oki, G. How the chronic drunkenness 
offender views the police, the courts, and 
jail. The Municipal Court Review, 4(3):25- 
29, 1965. 


A study of the Ontario chronic drunkenness 
offender examined the attitudes of chronic 
alcoholic offenders toward police, the courts, 
and jail. Thirty-five percent of the offen- 
ders studied claimed unfair arrest although 
only nine-tenths of one percent said they 

had not been drunking prior to arrest. Two 
out of three disapproved of police methods 
and virtually all felt that some abusive and 
differential treatment does occur. Eighty 
percent of the subjects gave responses which 
indicated disapproval of the courts, sixty- 
three percent expressed unreserved criticism, 
and seven percent gave unqualified approval. 
Over ninety-five percent pleaded guilty be- 
lieving that a plea of not guilty only delays 
the inevitable conviction and adds a few 

days to the sentence. Many of their senti- 
ments have some basis in reality but it is a 
reality which they have done much to establish. 
In addition, the offender's resigned attitude 
contributes to the perpetuation of the system. 
In contrast to their attitudes toward the 
police and the courts, seventy-eight percent 
of the chronic drunkenness offenders studied 
generally approved of jails. The extreme 
adjustment of the offender to life in jail 
suggests that any radical change would be very 
difficult and is unlikely to occur. It is 
hoped that systematic research findings will 
result in a community making more effective 
and realistic use of its resources in coping 
with the problem of the chronic drunkenness 
offender. 


No address. 





1786 New York(State). Joint Legislative 
Committee on Matrimonial and Family Laws. 
Child abuse. In: Report of Joint Committee on 
matrimonial and family laws, 1964, /Albany/, 
p- 199-205. (Legislative Document No. 


There have been many approaches to the much 
publicized problem of increasing child abuse. 
On the community level, the problem is being 
dealt with by child protective agencies, 
juvenile courts, and police investigations. 
At the legislative level, thirteen states 
adopted forms of child abuse legislation in 
1963. A New York state law on child abuse 
with the following provisions is recommended: 
(1) a definition of child abuse; (2) mandate 
for physicians to report cases of child abuse; 
both in oral and written reports; (3) a grant 
of immunity from civil or criminal liability 
for making such a report; and (4) exemption 
from the physician-patient and husband-wife 
privilege. 


No address. 


1787 Jeschek, Hans-Heinrich, & Goldmann, 

Heinz Gerd. Die Behandlung der unechten 
Unterlassungsdelikte im deutschen und auslaen- 
dischen Strafrecht. (The treatment of false 
offenses of neglect in German and foreign penal 
law.) Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Strafrecht- 
swissenschaft, 77(1):109-148, 1965. 


This legal essay contains a systematic summa- 
rization and critical evaluation of the results 
of a seminar held at the institute for foreign 
and international penal law in Freiburg on 
offenses of neglect. The laws of neglect of 
the following countries are analyzed: Germany, 
Austria, Switzerland, France, Belgium, Norway, 
Great Britain, U.S.A.,and Yugoslavia. The 
study is limited to the so-called false offenses 
of neglect (defined as offenses in which the 
person who does not prevent the result of the 
neglect is held criminally responsible) with 
particular emphasis on the legal obligation to 
act. 


Hans-Heinrich Jeschek, Institute fiir ausland- 
isches und internationales Strafrecht, Freiburg 
i.Br., West Germany. 
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1788 Separovic, Zvonimir. Die Behandlung 
der Unterlassungsdelikte in Jugoslawien. 

(The treatment of offense of neglect in 
Yugoslavia.) Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte 
Strafrechtswissenschaft, 77(1):149-166, 1965. 


Article 13 of the Yugoslav criminal law pro- 
vides that a criminal offense can be committed 
by an act or a failure to act. A criminal 
offense is committed by a failure to act if 
the offender neglected the performance of an 
act to which he was obligated. The division 
between genuine and false offenses of neglect 
is maintained; all offenses of neglect speci- 
fied in law are genuine offenses of neglect. 
The problems posed by offenses of neglect are 
solved similarly in the Yugoslav criminal 
code as in the majority of codes of other 
countries with different social orders; this 
is always the case when such human values as 
life, health, and the security of man, and his 
property are protected by the law. There are 
some differences in the treatment of neglect 
in Yugoslav law where certain values or con- 
ditions are to be protected which are due to 
the socialist order of Yugoslavia. Thus one 
finds a greater number of citizens’ duties 
enumerated in the Yugoslav code and certain 
omissions and neglect of duties are punishable 
which are not dealt with in other systems of 
law. The new constitution of Yugoslavia 
enumerates a large number of duties which, 
however, do not necessarily imply an increase 
of penalties because they are essentially of 
an ethical nature. 


No address. 


1789 Simson, Gerhard. Das Nordische Strafvoll- 
streckungsgesetz Schwedens. (Sweden's Nordic 
law on correctional treatment.) Zeitschrift 

fiir die gesamte Strafrechtswissenshaft, 77(1): 
167-187, 1965. 


In 1963, a law was passed in Sweden governing 
Swedish cooperation with Denmark, Finland, 
Iceland, and Norway in the execution of penal- 
ties and the correctional treatment of offen- 
ders. The penal sanctions of imprisonment, 
fine and probation supervision may be executed 
in Sweden at the request of one of the nordic 
countries. It should be noted that we are 
dealing here with a Swedish law and not an 
international convention and that there are 
corresponding laws in other Nordic countries 
which govern this inter-state cooperation in 
correction. Experience has shown that con- 
ventions of this kind are not a sufficiently 
flexible tool for such cooperation; and it 

was found that procedures were simplified when, 
after the passage of new laws, each country 
was able to harmonize such laws with its own 
regulations on the cooperation with Nordic 
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countries. The basic purpose of the new law 
is to enable persons who are not Swedish 
citizens (but citizens of one of the nordic 
countries) to undergo correctibnal treatment 
in their own country or in the country to 
which they have the strongest ties. Swedes 
on the other hand, who have been sentenced 

in one of the Nordic countries are equally 
able to be imprisoned or be otherwise dealt 
with in their own country. The sentence of 

a non-Swede, which has been passed in one 

of the Nordic countries, may be executed in 
Sweden if, in consideration of all circum- 
stances, this appears to be the most appro- 
priate measure. Extraditions of offenders 
are handled similarly, without an international 
convention, in a spirit of trust and volun- 
tariness; as in the Nordic law on correctional 
treatment, it is never a matter of an obliga- 
tion or coercion but a matter of choice or 
opportunity to grant the foreign request. 


No address. 


1790 Massachusetts. Correction Department. 
The basic structure of the administration of 
criminal justice in Massachusetts, prepared 
by Edwin Powers. Fourth edition. Boston, 
1964. 112 p. 


This primer is intended for all those working 
in the correctional field and presents a com- 
prehensive description of the laws, institu- 
tions, and procedures basic to the administra- 
tion of criminal justice in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. The main topics covered in- 
clude: Massachusetts criminal law, criminal 
responsibility, the police, the courts, the 
right to counsel, the sentence, sex offender 
laws, defective delinquents, the alcoholic, 
the drug addict, probation, county institu- 
tions, parole, pardons, and the youth service 
board. 


No address. 
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1791 Hirsch, Ch. Thoughts on criminal 
proceedings. International Criminal Police 
Review, 20(186):70-72, 1965. 


Under the present conditions of criminal law 

with each nation defending its own supreme 

legal jurisdiction and unable to conceive of 

a legal consensus, it is difficult to prose- 

cute large criminal organizations in their 

entirety. Swindlers and counterfeiters, in 

spite of the harm they do and of the criminal 
ramifications involved, are successful be- 
cause most of the incentive to apprehend and | 
prosecute international criminal organiza- 

tions comes from the police, rather than pro- | 
secutors, magistrates, and victims. Magis- 

trates are hampered by confusing extradition 
procedures, and police officers must secure 

convincing proof to justify the expense of an 
investigation and trial. Basic reforms are 

needed to allow the laws of one of the coun- 

tries affected by this type of offense to 

cover the entire matter so that all members 

of the criminal organization may appear be- 

fore one court, and so that the preventive 

efforts of the police will not be stifled. 


No address. 


1792 Sayre, Nora. Mothers of addiction. 
New Statesman, 69(1782):716, 1965. 


The Lower East Side Narcotics Center has com- 
pleted a two-year study of male drug addicts 
in their twenties which revealed that few 
mothers wished their sons to be cured. In 
most instances the father was absent and the 
mother subsisted on welfare. The mother, 
acting as a substitute father, was idealized 
by the addicted son. The effect of the 
mothers’ overprotectiveness and urging to stay 
on drugs was to prevent effective rehabilita- 
tion and to stifle the addicts’ attempts at 
heterosexuality because of guilt feelings. 
The Center is the first to work extensively 
with mothers, for intervention with the 
family must be part of the rehabilitation 
program or else the mothers would sabotage 
it. 


No address. 





1793 National Council on Crime and Delin- 


quency. Massachusetts Council. Bail and 
its Alternatives: A conference position 
statement. Boston, 1965, 15 p. 


Bail practices have been in question since 

the 1920's, and bail hearings and pre-trial 
detention have been the subjects of intensive 
studies in New York, Washington, Philadelphia, 
and Chicago. The studies revealed the in- 
equality with which bail was applied, its 
misuses, and the inadvertent tendency within 
its administration to permit decision-making 
responsibility beyond the judge. This grow- 
ing dissatisfaction with the bail system and 
its administration has been expressed in a 
number of studies and demonstrations of alter- 
natives. The New York City Bail Project 
showed that most persons released in their own 
recognizance rather than under bail, returned 
for their trials. Similar projects have been 
created as a result in other cities and coun- 
tries across the country. The New York City 
Office of Probation has taken over the work 
of the Bail Project and a Summons Project 

has been created to help avoid the bail ques- 
tion entirely in select cases. A permanent 
National Bail Conference has been established 
to aid bail inquiries and pilot programs in 
alternative procedures to bail. 


Massachusetts Council on Crime and Delinquency, 
1l Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


1794 Thomas, Mason. The juvenile court's 
role in school attendance. Popular Govern- 
ment, 31(7):12-13, 1965. 


School attendance personnel and judges view 
school attendance from different viewpoints, 
though they share a common goal to secure 
regular school attendance of eligible children. 
The traditional criminal court concern has 
been with retribution and deferrence of others 
from unlawful behavior, but the establishment 
of juvenile courts has created a new concern, 
that of the study and treatment of the delin- 
quent child and his needs. The juvenile court 
may, in cooperation with the school attendance 
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counselor, develop a treatment program for 
the child or, if necessary, issue a criminal 
warrant against uncooperative parents. The 
court expects the school attendance counselor 
to have made an effort to work with the child 
and help solve family problems. In its deci- 
sions, the court may send a child back to his 
parents, place him under probational super- 
vision, or commit him to a training school. 
At present, communication between the schools 
and juvenile courts is inadequate, and better 
coordination is necessary. 


No address. 


1795 Ehrlich, David Alan. Teen-agers: new 
world problem. Science Digest, 
1965(February):16-19, 1965. 


Teen-age rebellion and delinquency, long a 
problem in western countries, is now becoming 
a worldwide problem with developing countries 
and communist countries. Doctors and social 
scientists are taking a new look at the 
adolescent, and the World Health Organization 
is expected to draw up a program for research 
and training of adolescence doctors. Doctors 
believe that adolescents’ problems differ 
medically, socially, and psychologically from 
those of children and adults; adolescence is 
seen as a crucial age when peer and community 
acceptance is essential. Parents and authori- 
ties must strike a balance between protective- 
ness and permissiveness and must show that 
they care. 


No address. 


1796 Murphy, Michael. A chair that scares 
them. Life, March 19, 1965, p. 21,52,54,55. 
illus. 


Seven hard-core delinquents were given a tour 
of Colorado State Prison as a last-ditch 
shock therapy. They were given a lecture on 
prison life by the assistant warden and a 
long-time inmate. They inspected the cells, 
the maximum security unit, and the gas 
chamber. One tangible result of the tour was 
a knife turned over to his parole officer by 
one of the boys. 


No address. 
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1797 Hess, Albert G. Manifestations of 
violence in developed and developing countries. 
Remarks presented at the Forty-Second Annual 
Meeting of the American Orthopsychiatric 
Association, Workshop on "Violence-Health or 
Pathology." March, 1965. 6 p. mimeo. 


The effects of urbanization and industrial- 
ization in underdeveloped countries help to 
loosen established and traditional controls 
as they existed in rural and tribal settings, 
thus the crime rate increases. Political 
crimes and infanticide have a much higher in- 
cidence in underdeveloped countries than in 
developed ones, such as England and Wales. 
Youth gangs, however, are not present in a 
number of urbanized underdeveloped countries 
because the causative social stratification 
has not been firmly delineated yet. Despite 
the tremendous increase in the crime rate in 
England and Wales, between 1950 and 1960, 
violence was a characteristic of a small 
minority of the crimes. In spite of the fact 
that there are no complete international 
crime statistics, and that types of offenses 
and classifications vary from nation to nation, 
it can be seen that the crime statistics for 
all countries are dominated by offenses against 
property and not by offenses against persons. 


Albert G. Hess, Director, Juvenile Court Study, 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency, 
44 East 23 Street, New York, New York,10010. 


1798 Schmideberg, Melitta. Psychotherapy of 
offenders: its rationale and implications for 
general psychotherapy. (Paper presented at 
the Third International Conference for Psycho- 
therapy, London, 1964.) Probation, 11(1):4- 
9, 1965. 


In view of the great divergence among psychia- 
trists and the lack of adequate knowledge, 
decisions about the incarceration of offenders 
should not be left to mental experts. Per- 
missiveness and anti~punishment attitudes must 
be avoided during punitive procedures because 
they inevitably undermine the sense of re- 
sponsibility. The therapy of offenders mst 
be developed by clinical experimentation. 
Psychiatrists would probably gain valuable 
insight from a study of probation procedures, 
since to be successful with an offender one 
must give him social values by doing something 





for him rather than against him. Instead of 
concentration on ineffectual insight therapy, 
which may be useful for treatment of non- 
offenders, psychiatrists must gain experience 
with offenders through cooperation with the 
courts. Offenders can be successfully treated 
in most cases, but specialized techniques for 
treating them and cooperating with the courts 
must be developed, as the Association for the 
Psychiatric Treatment of Offenders has done. 
An offender's emotional problems can be 
accurately gauged and realistic advice given 
to his family or the court only by therapists 
who are trained and experienced in the treat- 
ment of offenders. 


| 
} 
| 


No address. 


1799 Parkinson, Geoffrey. Casework and the 
persistent offender. Probation, 11(1):11-15, 
1965. 


Probationers rarely see themselves in need 

of help except with finances or with avoiding 
the consequences of their own behavior. The 
probation officer, when dealing with per- 
sistent offenders, often faces two types of 
hostility: passive and active aggression. 

The major role of the probation officer is 

to show the probationer how to use this aggres- 
sion appropriately. The probationer must be 
made to realize that his personality can be 
respected and is not always being challenged. 
The first month of probation, especially, 
should be the subject of further study be- 
cause it is during that period that the 
greatest opportunities for the probation 
officer are missed. There is a need for new 
thinking about methods of breaking through 

the unmotivated client's defenses. The pro- 
bation officer must encourage the client's 
two-sided view of himself, partly good and 
partly bad, and must make him realize that 

the good side should dominate, so that he 
can see himself as an individual again. 
the unmotivated aggressive client it is 
essential for the probation officer to seek 
involvement by the intense, sensitive use 
of ambivalent feelings. 


With 


No address. 





1800 Haxby, David. Prison and borstal after- 
care. Probation, 11(1):20, 1965. 


The report of the Central After-Care 
Association for 1963 was published almost a 
year after the period it describes. It indi- 
cates that the statistics for men still under 
sentence in whom the Men's Division has been 
concerned, show a change which is a powerful 
argument for changing the system so that 
caseloads may be reduced. The report notes 
the use of home leave in the Israeli penal 
system; such a practice should be the next 
step in Great Britain to counter the destruc- 
tive effects of long periods of imprisonment. 
The report also expresses concern with in- 
creased drug abuse among adolescents, and the 
inadequate facilities for diagnosis and 
treatment of mental illness within the mental 
health service. Finally, the report points 
out the need for further research into the 
effects of borstal training upon girl offen- 
ders. 


No address. 


1801 T., K. D. Voluntary social workers. 
Probation, 11(1):21-22, 1965. 


The new responsibilities of the Probation and 
After-Care Service in the field of prisoners' 
welfare are linked with the idea of using lay 
volunteers to deal with certain aspects of 

the work. To determine the effectiveness of 
volunteers, the city of Oxford conducted a 
pilot test over a two-year period. The need 
for continuous recruiting was underscored by 
the finding that some of the best volunteers 
were retained by the first social work agency 
for whom they worked on an official part-time 
basis. For maximum efficiency and best results, 
the following practices were found to be 
necessary: careful recruitment of volunteers, 
briefing of volunteers concerning the problems 
they are likely to face, and regular weekly 
reports to maintain continuity and assess pro- 
gress. The pilot program indicated that al- 
though each particular social work agency can 
use voluntary help effectively, it would be 
most practical for each agency to create its 
own roster of volunteers. 


No address. 
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1802 Gaylin, Willard. 
law: partners in crime. 
Forum, 9(1)123-27, 1965. 


Psychiatry and the 
Columbia University 


Since the introduction of defense on the 
grounds of insanity, and with the M'Naghten 
rules and their later liberalization in the 
Durham rulings, the problem of defining the 
exact nature of mental illness has become 
more important. Psychiatrists must precisely 
define mental illness as a motivation while 
they are under oath in court. Unfortunately, 
the psychiatric view of man adheres to cer- 
tain principles of behavior that are antago- 
nistic to the social view of man upon which 
criminal laws are founded. The psychiatric 
view of behavior rejects the possibility of 
an isolated or chance act, and sees man's 
acts as predetermined. Criminal law, as it 
now stands, is using false and undefinable 
psychological concepts of insanity and mental 
illness. All crimes should be defined in 
terms of acts alone as behavior rather than 
motive. Psychiatry's place in the courtroom 
should be in the recommendation of treatment 
rather than the assessment of motives. Punish- 
ment should be made to fit the criminal, not 
the crime. 


No address. 


1803 Pollak, Otto. Our social values and 
juvenile delinquency. The Quarterly: Penn- 
sylvania Association on Probation, Parole, 
and Correction, 21(3):12-22, 1965. 


The problem of juvenile delinquency is 
increasing in American society. In an attempt 
to stem the tide, research scientists and 
correctional workers redouble their efforts, 
yet are constantly frustrated in their results. 
The blame does not fall solely on the pro- 
fessions since we live in a society replete 
with conditions which are conducive to ju- 
venile delinquency: for example, our sym- 
pathetic attitude towards rebellion against 
authority; the constant immigrations in our 
history causing ineffective parental authority 
and inferior socio-economic conditions in 

the first few immigrating generations; the 
implicit encouragement of rebellion of Negro 
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youth as a result of the civil rights move- 
ment; the practical abdication of parental 
authority by American fathers because of 

lack of time; the conflicting cultural orien- 
tation as regards child rearing. The correc- 
tional worker mirrors the ambivalence of the 
larger social system; he is trapped between 
sentiment and obligation, between a legal 

and a psychiatric approach, between consider- 
able efforts and desultory results, between 
being an instrument of rehabilitation and an 
instrument of society's revenge. The ambiva- 
lence can be put to constructive use by ex- 
perimenting with methods of control which fit 
into our general social framework, notably 
the use of the peer group as a therapeutic 
organization. 


No address. 


1804 Snyder, Harry A. Possible glandular 
and nutritional relationships with crime and 
delinquency. The Quarterly: Pennsylvania 
Association on Probation, Parole, and 
Correction, 21(3):23-26, 1964. 


The relationship of crime and delinquency has 
been tied into almost every facet of human 
existence, including the family, the home, 

the community, environment, heredity, and so 
on. The relationships of nutritional and 
glandular deficiencies to character deficits 
on the other hand have yet to be more super- 
ficially explored. Crime might be due to a 
perversion of the instinctive drives which 

are more or less related to deficiencies and 
imbalances of the endocrine glands, and 
certain types of crimes might be associated 
with certain types of endocrine malfunctioning. 
In short, juvenile delinquency may stem from 
causes only touched on by the endocrinologists 
and biochemists; to what extent and to what 
degree remains yet to be studied through ob- 
jective study and research. 


No address. 
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1805 Pindell, Howard D. Stress at intake 

in a juvenile court setting. The Quarterly: 
Pennsylvania Association on Probation, Parole, 
and Correction, 21(3):27-30, 1964. 


The total process of the Juvenile Division 

of the County Court of Philadelphia, in all 
matters incident to entering delinquency 
situations into the complex court machinery, 

is called intake. Considerable stress is 
generated at intake reflecting the involuntary 
nature of the situation and the general stress- 
ful atmosphere prevalent. Among the partic- 
ipants of the intake process who, for different 
reasons, may be subjected to greater or lesser 
degree of stress are: the police, the 

juvenile offenders, the parents, the court 
"interviewer," the attorneys, the stenographer, 
the detention facility staff, agency per- 
sonnel, newspaper reporters, and the super- 
visor of intake. The job at intake then is 

an extremely challenging and sensitive one | 
where many years of training, experience, 

personal stamina and stability serve as tremen- 

dous assets. 





Howard D. Pindell, Director, Men's Division, 
Juvenile Division, County Court of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


1806 Greenwald, Fred. Teamwork approach to 
finding employment for probationers. The 
Quarterly: Pennsylvania Association on 
Probation, Parole, and Correction, 21(3):31- 
34, 1964, 


The United States probation officer for the 
eastern district of Pennsylvania has been 
working on a multi-pronged attack on the pro- 
blems of employment of probationers and 
parolees with some moderate success. Basic~- 
ally, the procedure followed involves ob- 
taining information on the needs of industry 
in the Philadelphia area in the years to 
come. In the course of gathering the in- 
formation, immediate employment opportunities 
are sometimes discovered. For the rest of 
the probationers and parolees, a job-therapy 
clinic has been set up in order to prepare 
them to gain and maintain jobs. Job inter- 
viewers are also referred to the probation 
officer for information regarding the pro- 
bationer's or parolee's personal and employ- 
ment history. Tangible benefits resulting 
from these efforts point to the desirability 
of setting up training programs for jobs of 
the future in correctional institutions. 


No address. 





1807 Reinemann, John Otto. Report on 
Greece: a country with little delinquency. 
The Quarterly: Pennsylvania Association on 
Probation, Parole, and Correction, 21(3):35- 
36,51, 1964. 


The rate of juvenile delinquency in Greece is 
considerably lower than in the United States 
or Europe. The obvious reason for the small 
number of youth crimes is the strong cohesion 
of Greek family life, which is the norm in 
rural areas as well as in the metropolis of 
Athens. The role of the father continues to 
be a dominant one, especially in the provinces. 
The church, closely tied to the state, exerts 
a considerable influence. Crimes of violence 
are very rare. There are no gangs primarily 
because of the strongly individualistic Greek 
spirit. Urbanization and industrialization 
have just begun and it is to be hoped that 
economic progress will not shatter the cohe- 
sion of the family and bring about widespread 
juvenile delinquency. 


No address. 


1808 Juvenile Court Judges' Commission. 
Additional recommendations for standards in 
juvenile court-police procedures and for dis- 
position procedures in juvenile court. The 
Quarterly: Pennsylvania Association on Pro- 
bation, Parole, and Correction, 21(3):37-46, 
1964. 


The Juvenile Court Act and the philosophy and 
practice it conveys can be used as a guide to 
integrating juvenile court-police relation- 
ships. It is expedient that these two agencies, 
which play primary and interrelated roles in 
the control and prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency, should establish joint practices and 
procedures. A common objective attitude 

and set of rules would greatly benefit the 
carrying out of justice in such areas as 

police custody, interviews with children, de- 
tention, police disposition, court referrals, 
court hearings, police records, and methods. 

In the specific area of court procedure, the 
purposes of juvenile court disposition should 
be kept in mind: the protection of the child 
and the peace of the community. These purposes 
then become guidelines in the actual dis- 
position of the case. 


No address. 
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1809 Hawaii. Children and Youth Commission. 
A proposal for the establishment of a family 
court in the first circuit of Hawaii. 
Honolulu, July 1964, various pagings, app., 
mimeo. (Report No. 28) 


Honolulu has had a juvenile court since 1945, 
but family matters are still being handled 

in fragments by different courts. In order 

to give proper attention to family problems, 

a family court would have to be established 

in Hawaii. An effective family court deal- 
ing with families and children would need: 
comprehensive jurisdiction, a full-time judge 
who can become a specialist, procedures which 
are relatively informal and directed towards 
determining the best disposition or adjust- 
ment of the family situation while protecting 
the interests of individual members, sufficient 
and competent probation and other social 
services, availability of medical, psychiatric 
and psychological services as required, ade- 
quate detention facilities and shelter care 
facilities for the temporary and emergency 
care of children awaiting disposition. In 
addition such courts require the cooperation 
of other local and state agencies and the 
understanding and support of the general 
public. By establishing a family court with 
these characteristics and services, the 

state will take an important step towards 
integrating the handling of several family 
problems which can not be dealt with adequately 
when dealt with separately. 


No address. 


1810 Harper, James C. Commitment to jail: 
a summary of North Carolina law and procedure. 
Popular Government, 31(3):11-18, 1964. 


The laws and procedures under which prisoners 
are committed to North Carolina county 

jails are extremely varied, even though there 
exists a more or less standard rule in all 
of the United States which must be followed 
before any person may be lawfully confined 

in jail for any reason. This standard rule 
is that "no person may be deprived of his 
liberty except through the due process of 
law." Unfortunately, the phrase “due process 
of law" lends itself to varied and sometimes 
conflicting interpretations as shown by the 
body of North Carolina statutes on the sub- 
ject. These statutes and their interpretations 
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are given on such topics as: arrest procedure, 
duties of the arresting officer, warrants, 
time limits before issuance of warrant, 
liability in cases of the prisoners being 
kept in jail beyond the allotted time limit 
without a warrant, suspension of sentence 
while awaiting trial, violation of probation, 
temporary detention in the county jails while 
prisoner is enroute to other institutions, 
emergency commitment of juveniles, inebriates 
or mentally ill, post commitment procedures 
such as photographing and fingerprinting, 
health and sanitary measures, release of pri- 
soners on bail, the fixing and taking of 
bail. 


No address. 


1811 Nevada. Prison. Biennial report of 
the warden of the Nevada State Prison, July l, 
1962 to June 30, 1964. Carson City, 1964, 

17 p. 


The major policy of the Nevada State Prison 

is one of injection of hope for the inmate 
through various efforts and programs directed 
toward the rehabilitation of the inmate. Con- 
crete programs and activities in the effort 

to return individuals back to society include: 
Alcoholics Anonymous, Synanon, arts and crafts, 
honor camps, music, education programs, a 
medical and dental health program, a farm- 
ranch operation, a new auto shop, a new car- 
penter shop, and various physical plant im- 
provements. As always, the major problem is 
adequate money and staff for the proper opera- 
tion of the entire prison system. A number 
of difficult problems can be foreseen; a 

major one concerns especially a new minimum 
security prison. 


No address. 


1812 Del Vechio, Giorgio. La lotta contra il 
delitto. (The fight against crime.) (Reprint 
a Nuova Antologia, 1965(1971) :345-352, 
1965. 


No substantial progress has been made in the 
modern fight against crime; technological 
advances in society have only brought new 
forms of delinquency without furnishing the 
means to a concomitant progress in the correc- 
tional system. Despite the threats of jail 


and the death penalty, crime and delinquency 
are on the increase with no end in sight. The 
“evil for evil" principle is still the de facto 
basis for our penal establishments which de- 
prives the prisoner of the right to work and 
support his family, and which judges psycho- 
logically unstable individuals according to 


the same norms that are used to judge mentally 
sane individuals. Cruel torturing of pri- 
soners has been practically abandoned but the 
same guiding principle is still being used 

in the judging and treatment of criminals. 
Instead of going to the root of the problem, 
this system only aggravates the criminal's 
bitterness against society and leads him to 
fall into a permanent criminal pattern. To 
overcome these difficulties, a system of 
indemnification in which the criminal gives 
restitution to his victim (society or individ- 
uals) in the form of wages gained in honest 
employment, would have to be substituted for 
present imprisonment. This would necessarily 
demand a radical reform in the judicial and 
penal systems which would bring them more into 
line with restitutive rather than retributive 
justice. 


No address. 


1813 Ivaldi, Maria Vittoria Fresia. I1 
minore e il magistrato. (The juvenile and 
the magistrate.) Esperienze di Rieducazione, 
12(1):27-54, 1965. 


With the aim of gaining information on the 
attitudes of juveniles towards the functions 
and duties of magistrates and towards the 
judicial process in general, tests were ad- 
ministered to small groups of juvenile delin- 
quents in a training school in Italy. These 
juveniles had all gone through the judicial 
process and were expected to have some basic 
knowledge of the role of the magistrate. The 
questions were first put to the subjects 
during the course of an interview, then again 
in the form of a written questionnaire. The 
results were extremely diversified but despite 
the variety, two salient considerations on 
the nature of the magistrate-juvenile rela- 
tionships and on the notions and values of 
delinquents were brought out. Preliminary 
evidence strongly suggests that the juveniles 
had-no clearly defined ideas as to the role 
of the magistrate, of the judiciary, nor even 
of their own present situation. It also 
suggests that they come from an inferior socio- 
economic-cultural level, have had inferior 
educational opportunities and, most of all, 
demonstrate considerable ignorance of 
society's hierarchy of societal and ethical 
values. 


Maria Vittoria Fresia Ivaldi, Giudice onorario 
presso il Tribunale per i minoremi di Torino, 
Italy. 
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1814 Glueck, Sheldon. Project for fundamental 
criminologic research in Puerto Rico. 

Community Mental Health Journal, 1(1):5-13, 
1965. 


The main features of Unraveling Juvenile 
Delinquency consist of a comparison of 500 
persistent delinquent boys with 500 non-de- 
linquent boys, age eleven to seventeen, paired 
with respect to age, ethnic derivation, 
general intelligence, and family life. It 
shows the different causes and origin patterns 
of typical delinquency. Only through re- 
search in regions and cultures differing from 
those in which the original investigation 

was made can there be hope of turning crim- 
inology into a true science. The Glueck 
Social Prediction attempts to distinguish 
those children who, unaided, are probably 
headed for delinquent careers so that thera- 
peutic intervention may be timely and effec- 
tive. If the technique of unraveling juvenile 
delinquency can be applied in San Juan, a 

step forward will have been taken toward the 
prevention of delinquent careers and the de- 
velopment of criminology into a science. 


No address. 


1815 U. S. Congress, Senate. Organized crime 
and illicit traffic in narcotics. Hearings 
before the permanent subcommittee on investi- 
gations of the committee on government opera- 
tions. Washington, D.C., Government Printing 
Office, 1964, p. 1149-1371. app., charts. 
(Part Five, 88th Congress, 2nd Session) 


The testimony and statements of witnesses 
before the subcommittee describe the narcotic 
addict and the characteristics of the addic- 
tion phenomena. Treatment, aftercare and re- 
habilitation under supervision, extensive 
research and federal legislation necessary to 
insure success of the program were diseussed, 
evaluated, and recommended. It was generally 
agreed that the addict should be treated as 

a sick person, not a criminal. Commitment 
should be a civil rather than criminal pro- 
cedure. Several points of view were presented 
concerning treatment. There is basic dis- 
agreement over whether addicts should be given 
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narcotics on a maintenance out-patient basis of 
ambulatory treatment. Supportive testimony 
is given for both sides. The experiences of 
New York City, California, Detroit, and the 
"British System" programs are described, 
evaluated, and recommendations for improvement 
and correction offered. Excerpts from the 
President's Advisory Commission on Narcotics 
and Drug Abuse, Final Report, November 1963 
are included. In the appendix are included 
Directory of Narcotics Addiction Service 
Agencies, other public service agencies, law 
enforcement agencies, school referrals, 
welfare centers, and a review of the illicit 
traffic throughout the world. 


No address. 


1816 At the end of the rope. The Economist, 
213(6331) 21414-1415, 1964. 


Satisfaction is expressed over the abolition 
of capital punishment in England. However, 
some apprehension is felt by the possibility 
of the release of murderers to repeat their 
former crime. The release of a murderer 
should be based on the criterion of whether 
he is still homicidal. It is suggested that 
murderers should not be released without 
careful and expert surveillance and assess- 
ment during their detention, followed by 
supervision on their discharge. 


No address. 


1817 John Howard Society. Saskatoon Council. 
Annual report, 1964. Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, 
Canada, 1965, 11 p. mimeo. 


The work of the John Howard Society covers 
three broad areas: (1) education of the 
public with regard to the problems surround- 
ing the correctional process; (2) penal 
and legal reform; and (3) the provision of 
rehabilitative services to ex-inmates of 
correctional institutions. The activities 
of various committees, the assistance ren- 
dered in pre-release planning and helping 
ex~inmates to adjust to community life, 
parole activity, and plans for their future 
are detailed. A statement of receipts and 
disbursements for 1964 is included. 


Saskatoon Council, John Howard Society, 
407 London Building, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, 
Canada. 
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1818 Santa Clara County (California). 
Juvenile Probation Department. Annual 
report, 1963-1964. San Jose, 1964, 30 p. 


There is a need for an increase of staff due 
to an increasing workload which is attributed 
to an overwhelming population growth. In 

its efforts to prevent and control this 
problem, a formal delinquency prevention 
program was introduced during 1963-1964 

based on the premise that responsibility for 
the prevention and control of juvenile de- 
linquency is the responsibility of the whole 
community. Intake investigation and screen- 
ing; social investigation before filing of 
petition; the special services relating to 
placement; the activities of the protective 
services and supervision units of this de- 
partment; and traffic violations are examined. 
Statistical data are furnished on disposition 
of revenue; placements; detention facilities; 
monthly population; juvenile hall admissions 
and departures by age, sex, and reason; re- 
habilitation facilities; and traffic viola- 
tions. 


Juvenile Probation Department, 840 Guadalupe 
Parkway, San Jose 10, California. 


1819 
campus. 


Moore, Charles E, Anarchy on the 
The Police Chief, 32(4):10-60, 1965. 


A review of civil disobedience disorders at 
the University of California is divided into 
two factions: the Rebels, and the Law. In 
dealing with the Rebels, the areas covered 
are: the background of the demonstrations; 
tactics and techniques; character of the 
demonstrators; the makeup of the various 
organizations involved; the quarters from 
which support was obtained; the indications 
of communist and left-wing taint; the spread 
to other campuses; the support given to law 
and order; and significant court opinions. 
The areas covered which deal with the Law are: 
a description of the police procedures, their 
patience, the Governor's orders, the problems 
attendant upon arrest, false police brutality 
charges, public service problems, and the 
implications for police inherent in this type 
of revolt. 


Charles E. Moore, Director of Public Relations, 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, 


Washington, D.C. 


1820 Ferracuti, F., & Wolfgang, M. E. 
Violent aggressive behavior as a socio-psy- 
chological phenomenon. Revista Juridica de 
>” anenammmat de Puerto Rico, 33(2):251-262, 
1964, 


Large-scale research on the hypothesis that 
overt and illegal expression of violence is 
part cf a subcultural normative system and is 
reflected in the psychological traits of the 
subculture participants is presently under 
way at the Social Science Research Center 

of the University of Puerto Rico. In order 
to support the thesis of a subculture of 
violence, the following corollary propositions 
are offered: (1) no subculture can be 
totally different from or totally in conflict 
with the society of which it is a part; 

(2) to establish the existence of a subculture 
of violence does not require that all persons 
sharing in this basic value element express | 
violence in all situations; (3) the ubiqui- 

tous presence of potential resort to violence 

in a variety of situations emphasizes the 

penetrating and diffusive nature of this 

culture theme; (4) the subculture ethos of 

violence may be shared by all ages in a sub- 

society, but this ethos is most prominent in 

a limited age group ranging from late adoles- 

cence to middle age; (5) the counter-norm 

is nonviolence; violation of expected and 

required violence is most likely to be ostra- 

cism from the group; (6) the development of 
favorable attitudes towards, and the use of, 

violence in this subculture usually involves 

learned behavior and a process of differential 
learning, association, or identification, and 

(7) the use of violence in a subculture is 

not necessarily viewed as illicit behavior 

and the users therefore do not have to deal 

with the feelings of guilt over aggression. 

Research in progress may throw light on some 

of the theoretical issues raised above. 

Fruitful analysis of aggressive behavior will 

best be achieved if psychological and socio- 

logical concepts and research tools are used 

jointly, in an integrated socio-psychological 
approach to criminology. 





F. Ferracuti, University of Puerto Rico, 
Rfo Piedras, Puerto Rico. 
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1821 National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency. Resources for children in trouble. 
A statement prepared for project 74, Washte- 
naw County (Ann Arbor) Michigan, by Sherwood 
Norman. New York, New York, 1964, 18 p. 
mimeo. 


The success of a community in dealing with 
its problems of delinquency and neglect 
depends upon the availability of casework, 
clinical and child care services. Practi- 
cally all cases of dependency and neglect can 
be handled on a cooperative social casework 
basis outside the juvenile court. Skilled 
caseworkers should be available for emergen- 
éies, thus minimizing the need for "emergency" 
shelter care. Sound casework can expedite 
the task of correcting the situation which 
caused the neglect. In order to perform ade- 
quately in many instances, it is necessary 

to have prompt diagnostic services available. 
Where long term family casework is needed the 
caseworker is the key planning person who 
uses appropriate services for children on an 
individual basis. The use of trained case- 
workers and a low caseload would reduce the 
need for detention or other forms of institu- 
tionalization in delinquency problems. Group 
treatment techniques and short term care have 
proved effective and economical for delinquent 
youngsters. An outline of resource needed by 
public agencies for children in trouble and 
delinquents are summarized. 


Sherwood Norman, Director of Detention 
Services, National Council on Crime and De- 
linquency, 44 East 23rd Street, New York, 
New York. 


1822 National Institute of Labor Education. 
Mental Health Program. The indigenous non- 
professional: a strategy of change in commun- 
ity action and commmity health programs. 

New York, New York, November 1964, 84 p. 
mimeo. 


Partly because of inappropriate and insuffi- 
cient services for the very poor and partly 
because of the lack of utilization of whatever 
services were offered, it has been extremely 
difficult to make or maintain contact with 
those alienated from the usual sources of 
service and help. A change in the character 
of service must be initiated by the use of a 
new member, the indigenous non-professional, 
drawn from lower socio-economic groups. He is 
poor, from a poor neighborhood, is a peer of 
the client and shares a common background. 

His know-how is in dealing with the problems 
of the poor, his style of life and his moti- 
vation of “helping others" are characteristics 
which enable him to do an effective job with 
the low-income clients. What the job also 
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does for him is important in determining his 
effectiveness. As liaison between client 

and the agency and outside resources he is 

the expeditee. The jobs he must perform and 
the roles he must assume facilitate and im- 
prove the agency's functioning and efficiency. 
A training program is presented for training 
all indigenous non-professional workers. 
Weaknesses are encountered in the areas of 
assumption of authority, mgaintaining con- 
fidentiality, losing touch with the community, 
and avoiding defeatism. Considerable concern 
is given to the establishment of a proper 
relationship between the professional and the 
non-professional; the potentials of the non- 
professional job, the mortality due to turn- 
over and burn-out, and the recruitment and 
selection of the non-professional. It is 
suggested that given the current background 
of the manpower shortage, the anti-poverty 
climate and the criticism of social agencies 
with regard to their treatment of the poor, 
the utilization of indigenous non~professionals 
is likely to be quite a strategic move. 


National Institute of Labor Education, 
Mental Health Program, 250 West 57th Street, 
New York 19, New York. 


1823 The Northern California Service League. 
The county jail inmates as a subject for re- 
habilitation: a demonstration project. San 
Francisco, August, 1964, 13 p. 


The intensive casework project of county jail 
inmates in the San Francisco county jails 

was conducted over a period of three years. 
Selection of caseload was based on a cross~ 
section of the inmates of a certain age and 
period of incarceration. The study led to 
the assumptions that the inmates: (1) lack 
real commitment to delinquency and crime; 

(2) are usually aware of their deprivation 
and need; (3) are depressed; (4) perceive of 
themselves as unloved, unwanted, and inade- 
quate; and (5) have problems in the area of 
sex. The inmate appeared to be more accessi- 
ble to social work at the beginning of his 
incarceration and as his release date approach- 
ed. 
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Recommendations are made for procedures prior 
to and after sentencing and further areas of 
study are suggested. The appendix statistic- 
ally analyses the caseload according to 
offense; gives average jail sentence of pro- 
ject cases; defines the nature of the origi- 
nating request for help; racial origin; dura- 
tion of contact; and history of addiction. 
Statistics on the re-arrest records of the 
treated and non-treated groups show a lower 
incidence of re-arrests among the former. 


The Northern California Service League, 693 
Mission Street, San Francisco, California. 


1824 California. Advisory Committee to the 
United States Commission on Civil Rights. 
Police-minority group relations in Los Angeles 
and the San Francisco Bay area. August 1963, 
4o Pe mimeo. 


The California Advisory Committee met on two 
occasions to canvas police-minority group 
relations in the Los Angeles and San Francisco 
Bay area. Representatives of the police de- 
partments of those areas and many minority 
group organizations were heard. The charac- 
teristics of the meetings were not formal 
since they did not involve the issuing of 
subpoenas or the hearing of sworn statements. 
The committee concluded from the evidence 
presented that police-minority group relations 
in the Bay Area appear to be much more healthy 
and open than in the city of Los Angeles. 
While many Negroes are suspicious of the police 
and expect to be treated unfairly, spokesmen 
for the Negro leadership groups have open 
channels of communication and basically trust 
law enforcement agencies. Moreover, police 
departments in the area seem genuinely con- 
vinced that sound minority relation programs 
will aid in law enforcement and great efforts 
are being devoted to the establishment of 
sound programs. The value of publication of 
racial statistics in the reporting of crimes 
was questioned when other socio-economic factors 
were omitted. Notice was taken of the em- 
ployment and training of officers, and of the 
repetition of the complaints of the Negroes by 
the Spanish-speaking population. 


No address. 





1825 Public Affairs Committee. Equal 
justice for the poor man, by Mourad G. 
Paulsen.» New York, New York, 1964, 20 p. 
(Its Pamphlet No. 367) 


It has been difficult for the poor to obtain 
equal justice before the law since they 
ordinarily do not obtain adequate legal 
assistance when charged with a crime. Court 
decisions which eventually evolved in the 
Constitutional’ right to provision of counsel 
in federal felony cases extended the appli- 
cation of this right to the states. The 
problem of providing counsel to the indigent 
still obtains in civil actions, misdemeanors, 
and crimes less than a felony. Assignment, 
voluntary, and public defender systems are 
evaluated and their many problems are noted. 
Not enough legal charitable work is being 
done. The activities of the legal aid 
officers and the benefits to the community 
receive favorable consideration. The English 
legal aid and advice plan offers a better 
system for legal assistance on all levels 

and provides for the selection of counsel by 
the recipient. Reference is made to other 
legal services such as the Lawyers Reference 
Services and neighborhood law office. Recent 
Supreme Court decisions afford a basis on 
which a good Constitutional argument can be 
built for applying the principle of prepayment 
and insurance to the supplying of legal ser- 
vices as is done in the ordinary automobile 


policy. 


Public Affairs Pamphlets, 381 Park Avenue 
South, New York, New York, 10016. 


1826 Kaufman, Irving R. The uncertain crim- 
inal law: rights, wrongs, and doubts. The 
Atlantic Monthly, 215(1):61-67, 1965. 


Recent landmark decisions of the Supreme 
Court in the area of criminal law have sub- 
ordinated the states to the moral imperatives 
of the Constitution. The states have been 
required to provide counsel to the indigent; 
to exclude evidence obtained by improper 
police conduct; and to keep from the jury 
certain confessions over which a doubt exists 
as to its voluntary nature. Recently, the 
decisions in the Excobedo and the Mapp cases 
which established the right to counsel before 
indictment and the violation of the Fourth 
Amendment by unlawful search and seizure in 
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specific situations appear to have opened the 
door to possible application of these rules 

in less clearly defined and questionable areas. 
Such application can seriously impede the 
efforts of the law enforcement agencies. The 
question is raised as to when do the best 
interests of society give way to the necessary 
protection of individual rights. It is the 
responsibility of the public, acting through 
its elected representatives, to share the 
burden in shaping the rules of criminal pro- 
cedure which will eventually judge our civil- 
ization. 


No address. 


1827 National Council on Crime and Delinquency. 
Indiana Citizens Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency. Report on the Indiana Girls School, 

by Sherwood Norman. Indianapolis, 

November 1964, 18 p. mimeo. 


The Indiana Girls School at Clermont, Indiana 
is a 300-bed institution for girls twelve to 
eighteen years of age committed to the school 
as delinquent by Indiana juvenile courts. 

As a result of disturbances at the school, the 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency was 
asked to make a study of the situation, report 
its findings, and make recommendations. The 
study found that: (1) the institution was 
basically custodial; (2) many of the girls 
should never have been committed to the school; 
(3) the budget was not sufficient to maintain 
an up-to-date treatment and training institu- 
tion; (4) there was inadequate provision for 
selection of competent, qualified,and ex- 
perienced personnel; (5) there was insufficient 
professional personnel and their experience 
inefficiently used; (6) there was a lack of 
unified objectives and coordination of effort 
on the part of the staff; (7) there were in- 
adequate recreational facilities; (8) the 
social climate was punitive and unrelated to 
the psychological problems of the child; 

(9) the supervision of the social work staff 
was under a social worker; (10) there was a 
separation of the service staff from parole 
functions; (31) there was little effort to 
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prepare girls for return to society by 
breaking the barrier between the institution 
and the community; and (12) several buildings 
were inadequate and unsafe. Recommendations 
were made to correct each of the findings and 
individual and group therapy was advocated 

to develop self-confidence and self-esteem. 
Recommendations included a full scale survey 
of juvenile correction in Indiana; an exam- 
ination and appraisal of the adequacy of 
local resources and of the state's detention 
facilities and diagnostic services available 
to juvenile courts. A reexamination of the 
aftercare was also indicated. 


Sherwood Norman, National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency, 44+ East 23rd Street, New 
York, New York. 


1828 University of Vermont, and Vermont 
Institutions Department. Proceedings of the 
seminar on correctional rehabilitation: 

problems and prospects, Weeks School, Vergennes, 
Vermont, June 29 to July 3, 1964. 

{Bur lington/, no date, 22 p.- mimeo. 


Socio-economic factors should be used with 
psychiatric-psychoanalytic and public-work 
points of view in defining deviant behavior. 
Success in rehabilitation and custodial care 
depends on teaching these people to handle 
and control their feelings. Many methods are 
considered and it is concluded that group 
therapy achieves the best results. Group 
therapy’ work in Burlington, Vermont was des- 
cribed and there were discussions on 
selection process, problems in running the 
group, the success and failure with the group, 
and leader involvement. Four theories or 
explanations of delinquent and criminal be- 
havior were presented emphasizing the psych- 
ological and sociological factors determining 
whether a person becomes a deviant. It was 
suggested that the same forces which produce 
criminal behavior operate to create most en- 
forcement problems and that a major force is 
the ambivalence of most communities toward 
crime and enforcement. Remedial steps were 
presented. The subject of alcoholism, its 
effects, and the characteristics of the 
offender were studied. The concluding meeting 
was a didactic presentation of the group 
therapy approach in that the participants meet 
together and discuss specific cases that 
trouble them. A list of the staff and the 
seminar participants is included. 


No address. 
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1829 California. Justice Department. 

Peace Officer Standards and Training Commis- 
sion. Juvenile procedures course: a lesson 
plan. Sacramento, November 1964, 16 p. 


This lesson plan was prepared for the con- 
sideration of instructors who teach juvenile 
procedures in the prescribed basic course. 
Subjects included for introduction to ju- 
venile procedures are juvenile crime involve- 
ment; the need for juvenile court law; how 
juvenile court law was developed and what is 
is; the police function; prevention; the 
functions of other agencies in prevention; and 
treatment. Subjects for courses concerning 
laws relating to youth include the capability 
to commit a crime; the jurisdiction of the 
court; the dependent child; the pre-delinquent; 
the incorrigible; sex; use of drugs of nar- 
cotics; glue inhaling; the runaway; the 
truant; and sections of the Welfare and In- 
stitutional Code. Other subject areas 
covered are the agencies involved; local 
ordinances related to juveniles; department 
policies and procedures; the rights and lia- 
bilities of minors in torts and contracts; 
and parental control and responsibility. 


Gene S. Muehleisen, Executive Officer, 
Commission on Peace Officer Standards and 
Training, Room 235 Forum Building, Sacramento 
14, California. 


1830 California. Judicial Council. Pro- 
ceedings of the third annual institute for 
juvenile court judges and referees, Mark 
Thomas Inn, Monterey, California, May 14-15, 
1964. San Francisco, Administrative Office 
of the California Courts, no date, 226 p. 


Juvenile court judges review their cases 
which include such problems as whether the 
detention of a minor is or is not necessary, 
dispositions, the law and problems attendant 
in the transfer from one county to another, 
revocation of a parole, treatment of a nine- 
year old offender, commitment to the Depart- 
ment of Health Hygiene, code of civil pro- 
cedure relating to pleading and their inter- 
pretation, the extent of the right to discovery 
by the minor or his representative, and de- 
tention without notification of parents. 
State services available for the development 
of local juvenile facilities and services and 
the role of the lawyer in juvenile courts are 
discussed and examined. The problems of the 
dependent child are considered and recommen- 
dations are made as to the types of cases to 
be referred directly to the probation depart- 
ment and those which would be best served by 
the public welfare department. In decision- 





making, the court must be careful not to in- 
fringe upon and to remember individual rights, 
that the best interests of the child are the 
prime consideration. Statutory standards 
and other guides for the disposition of de- 
linquency cases, and the welfare department's 
role in dependency cases were enumerated, 
described, and discussed. The causative 
factors are described, the responsibility of 
the community is soted, and suggestions are 
offered as to what it can and should do. 
Recognition was given to the pressures and 
irrational factors which affect police and 
influence court decisions and to the in- 
fluences affecting recommendations of pro- 
bation officers. A list of participants is 
included. 


Administrative Office of the California 
Courts, 4200 State Bvilding, San Francisco, 
California. 


1831 Navarro, Raul Jimenez. £1 aborto 
criminal. Aspecto medico legal y social. 
(The criminal abortion. Medical, legal,and 
social aspects.) Mexico, D.F., Universidad 
Nacional Autonoma de Mexico, 1965, various 
pagings. 


The criminal abortion is not something new 
but has been going on since early times in 
all parts of the world. The reasons that 
abortions occur are predominantly ignorance, 
poverty, extramarital relations, sickness of 
the mother, a mother who works, and drug 
addiction. From a criminological point of 
view, the abortion occurs for two reasons: 
(a) the mother does not want the child; 

(b) the mother loves the child and wants it 
but circumstances force her to follow other 
means. With regard to the man involved, it 
is his instinct to leave the unpleasant 
situation by whatever means are presented 

to him, abortion or abandonment. Those who 
perform abortions are composed of all types; 
there are, however, professional abortionists 
who deal with large groups of people. The 
poor are many times the victims of abortion 
because of the ever-present problem of too 
large a family, lack of medical knowledge 
and, in many cases, little, if any, education. 
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Statistics, particularly in South America, 
show how little influence, if any, religion 
has on the amount of abortions. The social 
repercussions of abortion are felt in the 
economy as much personally as collectively, 
in delinquency, and in our changing customs. 
The figures we have concerning the amount of 
abortions that take place each year are not 
accurate because of its illegality in most 
countries. 


Raul Jimenez Navarro, National University of 
Mexico, Faculty of Medicine, Mexico, D.F. 


1832 Roche, Albert W. The position for con- 
fidentiality of the presentence investigation 
report. Albany Law Review, 29(2):206-224, 
1965. 


Should the defendant and his counsel as a 
matter of right or upon request be permitted 

to inspect the presentence report in complete 
or summary form and to comment upon its con- 
tent and findings? The Rules of Criminal 
Procedure in the federal court system contains 
no complete prohibition against disclosure 
following a finding of guilt. In New York 
State, the Code of Criminal Procedure is silent 
on the specific issue of disclosure but in 
both federal and state systems, the question 
has traditionally been left to the discretion 
of the judge. Attempts to modify the law to 
permit disclosure have failed. Studies made 
disclose that the actual practice in respect 

to disclosure varies among the various districts 
in the federal system and among judges in New 
York State handling criminal cases, and that 

a minority of judges permit full access to 

the report by defendant or counsel and most of 
this minority do so under limited methods. 

The presentence investigation report is a 
legal, personal, and social history of an 
offender prepared by the probation service for 
use by the court as an aid in disposition of 
criminal cases. The use of the presentence 
report has made probation the cornerstone of 

a modern system of correction, care and treat- 
ment in both federal and state jurisdictions. 
The probation officer to acquire the necessary 
information must interview all persons who may 
possess any knowledge helpful to understand the 
offender and his situation. Those who would 
permit examination of the report contend that 
although it is prepared by an officer of the 
court, it is subject to human error and an 
examination by defendant would insure accuracy; 
that a perusal of the report would enable 
offender to understand and accept the disposi- 
tion; that the probation report not in evidence 
violates "due process of law" under the Four- 
teenth Amendment. Disclosure should not be 
permitted because: (1) it would dry up 


essential sources of information; (2) it 
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would make it difficult to maintain the good 
will of social agencies; and (3) it would 

be hurtful to defendant's morale to see 

the report, and thus hamper treatment effort; 
a summary report to be given to defendant 
would create burdensome work for probation 
office and would not fully protect the 
sources of information. 


Albert W. Roche, Senior Probation Examiner, 
New York State Department of Correction, 
Division of Probation, Albany, New York. 


1833 Higgins, John P. In response to Roche. 
Albany Law Review, 29(2):225-230, 1965. 


Mr. Roche of the New York State Division of 
Probation, in an article in this Review, 
espouses the view that the confidentiality 

of the presentence investigative report must 
be preserved and that the defendant should 
have no access to the report, complete or 
partial, as a matter of right, or upon request 
even if the sources of information are with- 
held as it would create burdensome work loads 
upon the probation office and the defendant 
might still guess the identity of the sources 
of information. The authority in an earlier 
article (Vol. 28) in favor of disclosure feel 
that the contents of the reports which are 
the most influential element in the court's 
disposition ought to be made known to the 
defendant so that he may be aware of the 
basis of the decision, and have a chance to 
comment on and rebut any erroneous information 
contained in the report. Mr. Roche does not 
deny that erroneous information does find 

its way into the report but he says this 
happens infrequently. However, in response 
to him, the point is made that it is not 
possible to ascertain the extent of error 
because the report is completely secret. 

Mr. Roche points out that the judge will 
verify the data by probing the defendant from 
the bench. Results of the polls show that 

a great many judges make no such effort, and 
when there is a checking of the data by some 
judges it is tantamount to disclosure. The 
most basic reason Mr. Roche offers in oppo- 
sition is that the sources of information 
would dry up. A polj of federal judges 
revealed that the experience of the judges 
indicates that a practice of disclosure did 
not bear out the fear that the sources would 
dry up. Mr. Roche conceded that there were 
no dire results as a result of the disclosure 
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practiced in the District of California or 
Maryland but he claims this is so, because 

the disclosures were qualified. The author 
in his earlier article indicated that the 
disclosures in these districts were more 

open than qualified. Despite Mr. Roche's 
concession, he is unconditionally against 
disclosure in principle, even though he has 
some doubt about the validity of his prime 
reason and states that the question of sources 
drying up needs research. The controversy 
about confidentiality of the reports is now 
at least twenty years old. The ultimate 
resolution of the controversy lies in striking 
a balance between the various interests and 
the current proposed amendment to Rule 37(C) 
(2) of the Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure 
promulgated by the Committee on Rules of 
Practice and Procedure of the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States would strike 

such a balance. This amendment allows counsel 
of defendant to read the report from which 

the sources of information may be excluded 

and to comment thereon, and if the defendant 
has no counsel, the court will give the de- 
fedant the essential facts in the report ex- 
cluding the sources thus giving him an oppor- 
tunity to comment thereon, and that material 
so disclosed shall also be disclosed to the 
attorney for the government. 


John P, Higgins, Esq., Lyon and Chase, 
Farragut Building, Washington, D.C. 


1834 Thomas, Helen S. Justice William 0. 
Douglas and the concept of a "fair trial." 
Vanderbilt Law Review, 18(2):701-716, 1965. 


For Justice Douglas, a just conviction is 
reached after all the substantive and pro- 
cedural rights of the accused are honored 

from the moment of his apprehension through 
his detention, to the conduct of his trial in 
an impartial manner in a federal or state 
court. He condemns the practice of protective 
custody whereby a prisoner is held solely at 
the discretion of law officers, the practice 
of detention incommunicado, and the practice 
of legal detention whereby a person is arrested 
on a minor charge but the police are interested 
in the person's activities with regard to a 
more serious crime because these practices 
produce coerced confession. He believes that 
an accused has the right to have counsel at 

the pre-trial stage and the pleading stage 

and that any defendant is not capable of making 
his own defense so that it is the duty of the 
court to appoint counsel whether requested to 
do so or not. He has supported the proposal 
for the establishment of a public defender 
system. Justice Douglas thinks that bail 
benefits the accused in that it permits un- 
hampered defense preparation and saves the 
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habeas corpus jurisdiction of the federal 


accused from being punished prior to his con- 
viction. He also believes that special con- 
sideration is due the indigent with regard 

to bail. Justice Douglas has expressed a 
preference for a broad interpretation of the 


courts. The right to trial by jury is the 
essence of the "fair trial" concept for 
Justice Douglas. The jury, in his thought, 
brings a quality of mercy to the decision 

and assures a "fair trial" in terms of the 
current mores because the jury reflects the 
attitudes of the community from which it is 
drawn. He also thinks that the grand jury 
serves a good purpose. He is against all 
discrimination but especially when it in- 
filtrates the procedure for jury selection. 
Justice Douglas is therefore against "blue- 
ribbon" juries, exclusion of women from jury 
service, and manipulation of jury lists to 
have juries of all one race. Also, he is 
against a growing tendency to withdraw more 
matters from jury consideration. He has been 
particularly vigorous in defense of the jury 
stem in the litigation under the Federal 
Employers Liability Act, and cases involving 
determination of a definition for legal sanity. 
Justice Douglas supports the Durham rule. 

As for the trial, his view is that the require- 
ments of the Sixth Amendment that the trial 

be speedy and held in the district in which 
the crime committed should be given a liberal 
interpretation and the Sixth Amendment applies 
to the states as well as the federal govern- 
ment. He takes a dim view of the granting 

of prosecution's request for a mistrial. As 
for the requirement of a public trial, Justice 
Douglas believes in fair comment by the news 
media on the progress of the trial or the 
demeanor of the participants and he is against 
the rise of contempt citations to silence the 
media. He is against photographing, broad- 
casting,or televising trials because it 
creates mass opinion which is not part of 

the concept of a fair trial. 





oni 


Helen S. Thomas, Professor, Loyola College, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
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1835 del Vecchio, Giorgio. Pour une réforme 
radicale des lois et des institutions pénales, 
(Towards a radical reform of laws and penal 
institutions.) (Reprint from) Bulletin of 
the International Association of Penal Law, 

no date, p. 1-12. 


In the past, as in the present, discussions on 
the subject of penology have usually been 
based on the following premise; an evil must 
be countered by evil; he who brings suffering 
to others must be subjected to suffering in 
equal measure. Not only is this proposition 
ethically unacceptable, it is also impractical. 
The inadequacy of the evil for evil principle 
becomes evident upon consideration of the 
following facts: (1) the victims, whether 
individuals or society itself, receive no 
retribution for incurred damage and suffering; 
(2) the criteria for the determination of the 
penalty to be imposed on the delinquent are 
approximate and arbitrary and not equivalent 
to the damage inflicted; (3) the victim suffers 
the cost of the juridical process in bringing 
his offenders before the courts; (4) the 
offender's family is in fact punished along 
with the offender; and (5) the prison is often 
a “university for crime" as demonstrated by 
the number of ex-convicts becoming multiple 
offenders. Despite the numerous difficulties 
which would be involved in the restructuring 
of the actual penal laws and institutions, 
consideration of the above facts point to the 
necessity of revision and reform of these 
institutions. 


No address. 


1836 U. S. Congress. Senate. Subcommittee 

to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. Tele- 
vision and juvenile delinquency: interim report 
of the subcommittee to investigate juvenile 
delinquency. Washington, D.C., 

1964, 74 p. (88th Congress, 2nd Session) 


This interim report of the Subcommittee to 
Investigate Juvenile Delinquency describes the 
extent and nature of violence and crime on 
television, its impact on young people, and 
the effect of television codes and network 


policies on the programming of violence. The 


amount of televised crime, violence, and bru- 
tality is excessive and clearly contributes to 
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the development of attitudes and actions in 
many young people which lead toward delinquent 
behavior. The National Association of Broad- 
caster's Code of Good Practice is ineffectual 
as it is regularly violated with impunity and 
network programming policies often deliberately 
call for the insertion of violence, crime, 

and brutality. 


Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile Delin- 
quency, Committee of the Judiciary, United 
States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


1837 Honigschmid, Franz. Die Bewahrung- 
shilfe als Aufgabe des Richters. (Probation 
as the task of the judge.) Osterreichische 
Richterzeitung, 43(5):72-74, 1965. 


Austria's juvenile court law of 1961 provides 
for the possibility of probation/parole of 
persons who committed an offense prior to 

the age of eighteen. It is expected that in 
the near future the reform of Austria's penal 
code will extend the institution of probation 
to all offenders regardless of age. In this 
regard, the practice of the judge is to select 
those offenders for whom probation appears to 
be the appropriate measure, to appoint a 
suitable probation officer for the individual 
law breaker, and to support the officer in 
his efforts toward the resocialization of the 
probationee with the authority of the court. 
With the support of the ministry of justice, 
Austria's probation association is working 

to establish probation throughout the country 
by creating probation centers and by recruit- 
ing and training voluntary probation officers. 
The goal is to provide each court jurisdic- 
tion with a probation center or arrange for 
the sharing of one probation center by two 
jurisdictions. If present trends continue, 
Austria will soon have closed an important 
gap in the treatment of offenders. 


No address. 
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1838 Piska, Karl. Fortdauernde Haft wegen 
Wiederholungsgefahr? (Continuing detention 
because of danger of recidivism?) Osterreich- 
ische Richterzeitung, 43(5):75-76, 1965. 


The Vienna superior court decided on December 
21, 1964, that a sentenced offender who is 
unfit to be committed to a correctional in- 
stitution (due to illness or pregnancy) may 
be retained in detention because of a danger 
of recidivism. Fourteen years earlier it 

had decided otherwise and recognized the 
danger of escape as the only reason for such 
detention. The 1964 decision appears un- 
justified upon a careful examination of the 
Austrian law on criminal procedure on the 
purposes of detention, as well as of judicial 
opinion which point to the conclusion that 
detention subsequent to sentencing serves 
merely to assure the execution of the sanction 
and not to prevent recidivism. 


No address. 


1839 Ancona, L., & Fontanesi, M. La dinamica 
della aggressivita' in un gruppo di criminali. 
(The dynamics of aggressiveness in a group of 
offenders.) Quaderni di Criminologia Clinica, 
7(1) 23-30, 1965. 


An experiment was carried out on the violent 
and aggressive habits of a group of offenders, 
mostly homicides, by analyzing their aggressive 
tendencies through a projective test suggested 
by Murray and by stimulating their aggressive- 
ness with a provoking motion picture (Mondo 
Cane). Results showed that the reaction de- 
pends upon the kind of emotional participation 
of each subject to the picture: the projective 
hostility, as measured by the test, increases 
if the subject's participation shows no ex- 
ternal manifestations or is not subjectively 
felt and decreases when the opposite occurs. 
Thus the picture presented had a twofold 
effect, cathartic on the one hand, frustro- 
geneous and hostility producing on the other, 
depending on the kind of participation that 

it induced. The fact that the index of the 


projected hostility, as measured on the group 
of inmates before the experiment, was much 
lower than that found in a group of normal 
subjects allowed an interpretation of the data 
according to a dynamic perspective set against 
the Hartmann theory. The violent behavior 
appears here as the result of the influence 
of a generic frustration on an ego depleted 
of resources as a consequence of a symptomatic 
or character neurosis. This not only pre- 
vents the normal transformation of the frus- 
tration into a factor of progress but it is 
also the cause of a primitive reaction of the 
frustration in the form of a discharge on the 
muscular level. 


L. Ancona, Instituto di Psicologia dell'Uni- 
versita Cattolica, Rome, Italy. 


1840 Canepa, Giacomo. L'insegnamento uni- 
versitario della criminologia e dell'antro- 
pologia criminale. (University teaching of 
criminology and of criminal anthropology.) 
Quaderni di Criminologia Clinica, 7(1):31-53, 
1965. 


Criminology is a multi-disciplinal science 
requiring the contributions of several differ- 
ent fields;the most important of which are 
law, sociology, and medicine. It involves 

the study of the total personality of the 
offender considered from the standpoint of 
medicine in its broadest sense. In Italy, 
criminal anthropology is taught in the princi- 
ple faculties of medicine and law; three 
autonomous chairs for the teaching of criminal 
anthropology have been recently established 

in Rome, Genoa, and Turin, to which permanent 
professors were appointed. A comparison of 
the organization of university teaching of 
criminology in various countries of the world 
indicates a necessity for distinguishing be- 
tween general and complete teaching of crim- 
inology and the teaching of subjects related 
to it. General and complete criminology 
courses should be taught in special faculties 
of criminology and four-year curricula should 
be established, the first two having a general 
and introductory character and the last two 
being specialized in three well-defined fields: 
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law} sociology; or medicine. This would 

assure an adequate education and training of 
future criminologist-lawyers, criminologist- 
sociologists, and criminologist-physicians. 

The teaching of criminal anthropology (con- 
sidered as criminological medicine or clinical 
criminology), should not be confined to stu- 
dents of law, the social sciences, and medi- 
cine but should be extended, in the form of 
specialization courses,to graduates of medi- 
cal schools. The same should apply to special- 
ization in criminal law, and criminal sociology, 
respectively, for graduates of law and the 
social sciences. 


Giacomo Canepa, Professor, Universita de 
Genova, Italy. 


1841 Coppola, Pasquale, & Devoto, Andrea. 
La prisonizzazione, (Prisonization.) Quaderni 
di Criminologia Clinica, 7(1):55-62, 1965. 


There are dangers in present-day correctional 
institutions arising from the identification 
of prisoners with their environment and with 
imprisonment. There is a need for more re- 
search on institutional organization to 
achieve a more suitable therapy based on the 
premise of prison reform and to open new 
horizons in correctional treatment and insti- 
tutional environment conducive to a restora- 
tion of the prisoner's personality. 


Pasquale Coppola, Direttore Capo Sanitario, 
Manicomio Giudiziario di Napoli, Naples, 
Italy. 


1842 Zapparoli, G. C. Alcuni problemi 
inereti al trattamento penitenziario. (Pro- 
blems inherent in correctional treatment.) 
Quaderni di Criminologia Clinica, 7(1):63-78, 
1965. 


Two aspects of the prisoner's treatment in a 
correctional institution are of particular 
concern to the therapist; one has to do with 
the mechanisms of the correctional process 

of rehabilitation and the other with the use 
of psychotherapy as a specific treatment tech- 
nique. The adjustment the prisoner makes in 
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the institution for his psychic survival 
poses formidable problems to the therapist 
when he attempts to make the inmate undergo 

a process of progressive adjustment, meaning 
the use of more integrated psychic mechanisms 
in lieu of primitive ones. In addition, the 
prison environment inevitably limits the 
possibilities of psychotherapy. 


G. C. Zapparoli, Istituto di osservazione, 
Milan, Italy. 


1843 Lépez-Rey, Manuel. Aspects et probléemes 
de la codification pénale a l'heure actuelle. 
(Aspects and problems of criminal codification 
today.) Revue de Science Criminelle et de 
Droit Pénal Comparé, 20(1):1-49, 1965. 


Criminal codes are now being revised in many 
countries throughout the world; they con- 
stitute a certain progress but they cannot be 
regarded as representative of a modern penal 
code which answers the correctional needs 

of today and which is concerned with the pre- 
vention of crime and the treatment of the 
offender. As long as the fundamental struc- 
ture of the penal code of today is not 
changed, the penal "mending" may be useful 
but as all mending, will not render new what 
is already obsolete. In spite of some 
differences, the structure, contents, and 
goals of, for example, the draft criminal 
codes of Argentina, Japan, and Germany are 
almost identical. All are excessively ju- 
ridical, technical, casuistic, and eager to 
give the impression that by combining penal- 
ties and security measures and by introducing 
probation they have achieved all that needs 
to be achieved. They have been subordinated 
to a juridical tradition which is dogmatic 
and formalistic and which cannot be considered 
capable of satisfying the penal needs of the 
national and international communities of 

our times. The most appropriate method of 
drafting a penal code is by the method of 
evaluation by which (1) a series of data are 
compiled and analyzed on the basis of which 
(2) the code can be written. Several of the 
data are not strictly penal or criminological: 
they must include demographic data, including 
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the population distribution by age; an esti- 
mate of the political, social, and economic 
structure of the country and its correlation 
with crime trends; a determination of the 
sources of wealth which need to be protected 
by the penal code; crime trends and projec- 
tions; correlations between police, judicial, 
and correctional statistics; statistics on 
recidivism and data on relations with other 
states as activities needing penal protection 
in the national sphere. Criminal responsibility 
in this code should be conceived as an ex- 
pression of an individual attitude toward a 
system of values and not as a purely psycho- 
logical process. 


No address. 


1844 Zlataric, Bogdan. La nouvelle législa- 
tion yougoslave concernant l'esécution des 
sanctions criminelles. (The new Yugoslav 
legislation concerning the execution of crim- 
inal sanctions.) Revue de Science Criminelle 
et de Droit Pénal Comparé, 20(1):73-86, 1965. 


Post-World War II Yugoslav penal legislation 
has been very dynamic, for in a relatively 
short period the general part of the code as 
well as the entire criminal procedure have 
been recodified several times; no pre-war 
criminal laws are any longer in effect. The 
laws and regulations by which correctional 
treatment and the execution of penal sanctions 
is governed are not contained in a single 
legislative act but rather in various texts 
beginning with the Yugoslav constitution itself 
and ending with the internal regulations of 
each institution designed for the execution 

of certain kinds of criminal sanctions. The 
Yugoslav constitution guarantees respect of 
human dignity during all criminal proceedings 
as well as during the execution of sanctions 
and gives the federal legislator authority to 
legislate in this matter to assure a unity of 
the penal system in the entire state. The 
Yugoslav law of 1961 on the execution of penal 
sanctions encompasses not only the execution 
of liberty depriving punishments but also the 
execution of security and educational measures 
intended for minors. Features which all sanc- 
tions are to have in common are enumerated by 
the law: (1) legality of the sanction; 

(2) persons subjected to criminal sanctions 
are not restricted in the exercise of their 
rights except within the limits necessary for 
the realization of the objectives of the 
sanction; (3) except under well-defined circum- 
stances the sanction may not commence until 
after sentence has been passed; (4) the sanc- 
tion is to commence without delay after sentenc- 





ing; (5) legislative powers are delegated 

to the federated republics in matters concern- ; 
ing the treatment of minors; and (6) the | 
law imposes a legal obligation upon the | 
different agencies and institutions concerned 

with offenders to collaborate with the com- 

petent agencies of the state in all matters 
pertaining to the execution of sanctions and | 
directs these agencies and institutions to | 
collaborate with all concerned social agencies. 
Resocialization, humane treatment, individual- 
ization, and participation of offenders in 

their resocialization are the law's main pro- 
visions for the correctional treatment of 

offenders, but it must be pointed out in all 
frankness that it contains a considerable 

number of provisions which are but a pledge 

for the future. 


Bogdan Zlataric, Université de Zagreb, Zagreb, 
Yugoslavia. 


1845 Clerc, Francois. L'espérience des 
mesures de sureté en droit pénal suisse. 

(The experience of security measures in Swiss 
penal law.) Revue de Science Criminelle et 
de Droit Pénal Comparé, 20(1):87-103, 1965. 


To determine the extent of the use of security 
measures in Switzerland as compared to crime 

trends, an annual base index of 100 was 

computed for Swiss crime statistics for the 

years 1946 to 1962. The crime index rose 

from 88.5 in 1946 to 114.6 in 1962. On the 

same basis, the index of crime of non-Swiss 

nationals rose from 38.17 in 1946 to 211.1 

in 1962. We find that security measures are 
primarily applied to Swiss nationals while 

courts prefer to extradite foreign offenders. 

The index of extraditions rose from sixteen 

in 1946 to 237 in 1962, the last figure 

representing 712 extraditions. Regarding 

the fluctations of the index of applications 
of the various types of security measures, we 
observe the following: the index of intern- 
ments of alcoholics rose from sixty-four in 

1946 to 132 in 1962; the index of internments 

of dangerous abnormals fell from eighty-five 

in 1946 to sixty-eight in 1962 after having 

reached a high of 127 in 1954, reflecting 
the confusion of the courts with regard to } 


the purpose of this measure. Also declining 





have been the two security measures which 
have been conceived to deal with the crim- 
inally inclined: the index of internments 

of habitual offenders was 112 in 1946, 

passed its maximum in 1952 wich 125 only to 
fall to seventy-four ten years later. The 
index of commitments to houses of education 
fell from 101 in 1946 to forty-three in 1962. 
The figures lead to the bewildering conclu- 
sion that the more crime increases in 
Switzerland the less the courts apply security 
measures in which the legislator placed his 
hopes for controlling crime and which are 
justly dreaded by offenders. They indicate 
that the Swiss system of security measures is 
far from perfect. 


Francois Clerc, Professor, Université de 
Fribourg, Switzerland. 


1846 New York (City). Committee on the 

"600" Schools. "600" schools yesterday, today, 
and tomorrow. Report to Superintendent of 
schools of New York City Board of Education 
June 1964-February 1965. New York, 1965, 

62 Pe mimeo. 


In June 1964, Dr. Calvin Gross, Superintendent 
of schools, appointed a committee to review 
current practices and problems of all the 
programs developed to educate socially and 
emotionally maladjusted children in all the 
"600" schools. This report includes a dis- 
cussions of the origin of: the "600" schools; 
the major studies and reports previously made 
evaluating the "600" schools since 1951; 

the procedures followed by the committee; 

and the sources of information used. 

Appended to the report is a list of the forms 
and records reviewed by the committee; the 
reports and briefs presented for committee 
consideration; and the official documents, 
directives, minutes, etc. reviewed by the 
committee. The committee believes that the 
need for the "600" school persists and, 
despite its limitations, offers the greatest 
promise as an educational instrument for 
salvaging these maladjusted young people 

for society. In addition to the fifteen 
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day schools, there are ten institutional 
schools, thirteen treatment centers, two 
remand centers, and two hospital schools. 
With respect to the "600" day schools in 
operation, the following topics are discussed: 
the organization; staffing; admissions and 
transfers; the screening procedure; the 
pupil progress procedure; and the physical 
plant. The committee recommend : (1) that 
special programs in the regular schools be 
strengthened and expanded such as junior 
guidance classes, career guidance classes, a 
new type of special class, and an early 
identification program; and (2) that certain 
research and evaluation projects be under- 
taken, that procedures and activities be 
initiated to achieve the understanding and 
support of those in them and without the 
school system: to staff, to parents, and 

to the general public. 


No address. 


1847 Pennsylvania Association on Probation, 
Parole and Correction. Proceedings of the 
annual conference of the southeastern 
regional council in Philadelphia, January 
28, 1965. The Quarterly: Pennsylvania 
Association on Probation, Parole and Correc- 
tion, 22(1):6-19, 1965. 


The topic of the conference of the south- 
eastern regional council in Philadelphia was 
citizens action in the Pennsylvania correc- 
tional program. Topics of the sessions in- 
cluded: (1) state administration participa- 
tion in corrections; (2) training personnel 
for the field of corrections; (3) closing 

the gap between professional and citizen; and 
(4) citizens and services in the field of 
juvenile correction. 


No address. 
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1848 Pennsylvania Association on Probation, 
Parole and Correction. Proceedings of the 
annual conference of the southwestern regional 
council in Pittsburgh, March 11 and 12, 1965. 
The Quarterly; Pennsylvania Association on 
Probation, Parole and Correction, 22(1):20- 
38, 1965. 


The theme of the conference of the south- 
western regional council in Pittsburgh was 
prevention as an approach to the problems of 
crime and delinquency. The general session 
held in the morning of March 11, 1965 was 
devoted to the theme of the conference. 
Workshop topics included: (1) significance 
of the poverty program for the correctional 
field; (2) the impact of family interaction 
in crime prevention; (3) preventive aspects 
of the minor judiciary; (4) legislation for 
1965: political factors in preventive efforts; 
(5) community education: prevention through 
enlightenment; and (6) human relations: pre- 
vention through concern. In a keynote speech, 
he pointed out that it was necessary for the 
professions to coordinate their services and 
that critical self-examination, and a con- 
stant reshaping and rejuvenation of ideas was 
necessary for those working in the correc- 
tional field. 


No address. 


1849 Anderson, C. W. Plans for state in- 
stitutions for delinquent juveniles: a pro- 
gress report. The Quarterly: Pennsylvania 
Association on Probation, Parole and Correc- 
tion, 22(1):40-43, 1965. 


In Pennsylvania, the State Department of 
Public Welfare seeks to establish and operate 
sufficient facilities for the institutional 
care of delinquent children and youth for all 
the juvenile courts of Pennsylvania. There 

is now the beginning of a state-wide regional 
system which includes six youth development 
centers and three forestry camps. In order 

to have facilities for each of the three 
geographical areas of the state, eastern, 
central,and western, 540 more beds are being 
requested for 1965-1967, and the balance of the 
2,880 beds are being requested for 1967-1971. 
With respect to the treatment program, the 
following is taking place: (1) contracts 


with local school districts are being made to 
bring schooling into the institutions; 

(2) experimentation with a special project 
concerning reading disability is taking place 
at the Philadelphia Youth Development Center; 
(3) a vocational education-training program 
is taking place at the Youth Development 
Center in Canonsburg under the Manpower 
Development and Training Act; (4) a research 
project has been started for a comprehensive 
system for diagnostic-treatment classifica- 
tion of all children received in the centers; 
and (5) a contract has been made with Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh for a special demonstra- 
tion project in group dynamics, at the 
Cresson Youth Development Center for Girls, . 
and classes started at the State School for & 
Mentally Retarded. 


No address. 


1850 Florida. Corrections Division. Fourth 
biennial report, July 1, 1962 to June 30, 
1964, Tallahassee, 1964, 99 p. 


The new home of the central office and the 
activities of its four prison inspectors are 5 
described, as well as the accomplishments i 
made in the personnel program in 1962-1964. 
The work of the Correctional Industries Pro- 
gram is described and a summary of its finan- 
cial operations and a comparative production 
report by item and institution from 1960-1964 
are given, as well as itemized lists of other 
Division of Corrections expenditures. The 
decline in prison population as a result of 
the Gideon decision is shown by graph. The 
institutions that are part of the Division 

of Corrections are: Apalachee Correctional 
Institution; Avon Park Correctional Institu- 
tion; Florida Correctional Institution; 
Florida State Prison; Glades Correctional 
Institution; Santa Fe Correctional Farm; and 
the Division of Corrections Road Prisons. 

The location, purpose, capacity, date of com- 
pletion, the type, educational, work, voca- 
tional and training programs, religious 
activities, health services, counseling ser- 
vices, and pre-release programs of each of 

the institutions are described. The sta- 
tistical analyses cover population trends from 
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1957-1964, inmates in custody as of June 30th 
of each year from 1957, major types of ad- 
missions and releases for the period July 1, 
1962 through June 30, 1964, comparison studies 
of monthly intake of inmates and their distri- 
bution among institutions for the same period, 
types of offenses committed, length of 
sentences received, county of commitment, 
prior convictions, age when admitted, legal 
residence of inmates, time in state, citizen- 
ship, as well as other characteristics of 

the inmate and his family, including race and 
sex status are given. Recommendations are 
made to the legislature and a summary of re- 
quested funds for new buildings and other im- 
provements is detailed. 


Florida Division of Corrections, State 
Office Building, 620 South Meridian Street, 
Tallahassee, Florida. 


1851 St. Louis (Missouri). Circuit Court 
for Criminal Causes. Probation and Parole 
Office. Combined Reports for 1962, 1963 and 
1964. St. Louis, 1964(7), 30 p. mimeo. 


The activities of the Probation and Parole 
Office for the years 1962, 1963, and 1964 

are reported. Statistical data for those 
years sets forth, among other things, the 
number of pre-sentence reports; persons 

placed on probation and parole; failure rates; 
disposition of cases; distribution of cases 

by the various judges; and offenses in relation 
to sex, race, and age. Educational qualifica- 
tions and deficiences of the staff are dis- 
cussed. There have been some signs recently 
that the acceptance of rehabilitation as the 
primary interest of correctional treatment 

is broadening. A need for centralization, 
unification, and a greater degree of coopera- 
tion is required between the various units 
involved in the administration of criminal 
justice. A Ministry of Justice is one method 
of meeting this problem. The use and abuse 

of detainers is in need of solution, since 

it often results in the loss of the right to 
a speedy trial. Missouri, it is hoped, will 
soon belong to the Interstate Agreement on 
Detainers. Surveys on Missouri's jails have 
indicated that they are medieval human ware- 
houses. Suggestions as to the improvement 

of conditions are set forth. Bills to abolish 
capital punishment in Missouri have failed 
since 1919 and no further action on abolition 
has been taken, 


No address. 
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1852 Michigan. Supreme Court. The People 
of the State of Michigan v. Lee Dell Walker. 
No publication data, Pe 

This is a recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of Michigan discussing the effect of a 
United States Supreme Court decision, namely 
Jackson v. Denno, which held that a trial 
judge could not submit the question of the 
voluntariness of a confession to a jury for 
determination without having made a separate 
determination himself. Even though the jury 
finds the confession involuntary, it probably 
will not exclude consideration of it in 
reaching a verdict. That case struck down 
the New York procedure, but since Michigan 
follows the same procedure, the Michigan rule 
must also be changed. The preferable procedure 
would be for the judge to determine henceforth 
voluntariness under the so-called "orthodox" 
rule. The defendant may testify on this 
issue without waiving his right to testify. 


No address. 


1853 Christian, Alvern D. Right to compulsory 
process. The JAG Journal, 19(2):31-34, 1964. 


It is fundamental in our judicial system for 
the defendant to have a right to compulsory 
process in criminal prosecutions to obtain 
witnesses by the issuance of subpoenas. In 
appropriate cases, orders will be issued to 
insure the presence of military personnel as 
witnesses before a court-martial. Civilian 
witnesses may be obtained in accordance with 
the Uniform Code of Military Justice. The 
accused may determine which witnesses he may 
wish to call. Where there is a disagreement 
between defense counsel and trial counsel as 
to whether a particular witness is necessary, 
the matter will be referred for decision to 
the convening authority or to the court. The 
trial counsel has the duty of summoning wit- 
nesses requested by the defense. The request 
must be timely. Although the right of the 
accused to compulsory process is not absolute, 
his request must be carefully considered; it 
is a matter within the Court's discretion. 
The expected testimony of the witness must be 
shown to be material and necessary. 


Alvern D. Christian, Lt., U.S.N. Office of 
the Judge Advocate General of the Navy, 
Military Justice Division, Washington, D.C., 
20350. 
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1854 McConnell, Daniel F. 
day court-martial practice. 
19(2):41-42, 1964. 


Customs in present 
The JAG Journal, 


Contrary to federal criminal law, the military 
law has an unwritten or common law of crimes. 
The Manual for Courts-Martial, 1951 makes 
reference to "customs" and even attempts to 
define the word. The need to depend upon 
custom is still present and offenses defined 
by custom continue to arise. "Customary" 
search, however, has been disapproved. Custom 
has also been applied to sentencing. Custom, 
which comprises the unwritten military law, 
will continue to be enforced in the future 

as in the past. 


No address. 


1855 Dudley, Remmel H. Another tool for 
off-base searches: the search warrant. The 
JAG Journal, 19(2):43-45,51, 1964. 


A commanding officer, upon probable cause, 
may order a search on the military premises 
he controls. Often, however, the fruits of 
off-base searches so authorized are excluded 
at the court-martial. For off-base searches, 
search warrants are available but seldom 
used. Constitutionally, only reasonable 
searches are valid. Warrants are not a panacea 
but they can avoid a great deal of trouble. 
They are generally issued on affidavits which 
must meet certain requirements and which must 
be issued by a judge or other designated 
official. Whether one should go to a state 
or federal judge is sometimes troublesome. 
Military use of search warrants has not been 
extensive even though they can save much 
trouble. 


No address. 


1856 Labovitz, Irving D. Criminal law of 
the District of Columbia: federal or state? 
The JAG Journal, 19(2):47-49, 1964, 


The Manual for Courts-Martial appears to state 
that when a serviceman violates a criminal pro- 
vision of the District of Columbia, which vio- 
lation has no express counterpart in the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice, he is punish- 
able in a court-martial on the ground that 

the law of the District is federal in nature. 

A close reading of the cases, however, raises 
questions as to the validity of such an all- 
encompassing conclusion. Congress alone holds 


full and unlimited jurisdiction over the 
District although it has provided for areas 
in which the District may legislate as a 

Thus, certain violations may 


separate entity. 





be violations of federal law whereas others 
might be construed as violations of the law 

of an independent state. By statute and by 
decision it has been held that police or 
municipal regulations and ordinances where 

the maximum penalty is a fine only or imprison- 
ment not exceeding one year, the offense is 
against the District. All other criminal 
prosecutions are against the United States. 
Where the offense is against the District 

in its independent capacity, court-martial 
jurisdiction would attach only after a deter- 
mination that the particular violation con- 
stituted a disorder or neglect to the prejudice 
of good order and discipline or conduct of a 
nature to bring discredit upon the armed 
forces. 
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No address. 
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1857 Contempt. Justice of the Peace and Local 
Government Review, 129(22):340, 1965. 


FOB BABA} 
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In several recent cases in England, judges 
have committed persons to prison for contempt 
of court. This type of action is necessary 
to insure that court orders will be obeyed. 
The cases involved show that judges are ready 
to take stern action when such orders are 
ignored. 


No address. 


1858 A case for law revision? "Consent of 
the owner." Justice of the Peace and local 
Government Review, 129(22):342, 1965. 


The phrase “without the consent of the owner" 
in the English Larceny Act of 1916 has often 
caused confusion. In several cases, such 

as R. v. Millar and R. v. » where an 
accused had taken merchandise with the owner's 
consent, he could not be convicted for larceny, 
but only for attempted larceny. 


No address. 
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1859 Pre-trial discovery. Defender News- 


letter, 2(3):1-12, 1965. 


Pre-trial discovery, i.e., the examination 

by a defendant of the evidence in the case 
against him prior to his trial, is now ex- 
tensively used in some jurisdictions, and 

has been treated as a matter of right in 
People v. Quarles in New York. The defense 
counsel has many means of discovery includ- 
ing: (1) preliminary examination; (2) copy 

of the indictment; (3) bill of particulars; 
(4) statements and confessions of defendants; 
(5) list of witnesses and addresses; (6) state- 
ments of witnesses; and (7) inspection and 
copying of physical evidence. In many cases 
an informal request to the prosecutor will 
produce the needed items. The procedure used 
when a motion or petition is necessary is 

set forth in Garber, The Growth of Criminal 
Discovery. Discovery by the prosecution has 
been upheld in California and Washington. 


No address. 


1860 Citizens’ Committee for Children of 

New York. Statement. at a hearing before the 
rules and advisory committee of the judicial 
conference of the State of New York, by Austin 
MacCormick. New York, New York, November 
1964, ll p. typed. 


This Citizens’ Committee for Children of New 
York is concerned with the problems of 
children and their families. Its interests 
are in preventive measures as well as in pro- 
tective and corrective care and treatment. 
This testimony relates to the Family Court. 
It recommends procedural improvements and the 
securing of more staff. The elimination of 
fragmentation of cases involving families 
with social behavior problems may be helped 
by: diagnostic work at intake determining 
court referral; better training of petition 
clerks to determine which court part is more 
suitable than another for a particular case; 
help to persons changing court parts; prepara- 
tion of petitions better suited to family 
needs; and information unification. A central 
register assuring an immediate access to up- 
to-date information should be part of the 
Judicial Conference's responsibility. The 
need is stressed for more Family Court judges 
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and mandatory training for newly appointed 
judges. Evidence and arguments are advanced 
for a speedy trial to protect the accused as 
well as society, and for the maintenance of 
confidentiality. The position of the 
Committee is stated on legislation concerning 
the freedom of the Family Court judges to 
place persons in need of supervision in any 
institution under the auspices of the State 
Department of Social Welfare, and an increase 
in age jurisdiction for the Family Court. 


Austin MacCormick, Chairman of the Board, 
Citizens’ Committee for Children of New York, 
Inc., 112 East 19 Street, New York, 10003. 


1861 Harper, James. 
preliminary hearing. 
31(4):8-11,21, 1964. 


Homicide cases: the 
Popular Government, 


The general statutes of North Carolina author- 
ize county coroners to conduct preliminary 
hearings in the cases of criminal homicide 
they investigate. The coroners are only em- 
powered to conduct hearings in homicide cases 
while preliminary investigations of other 
crimes can be held only in courts. Confusing 
procedure results from this distinction be- 
tween homicide charges and charges for lesser 
crimes. There are no standard preliminary 
procedures in cases involving homicide charges 
and often more than one hearing is conducted 
because of the conflicting duties of coroners, 
medical examiners, and the courts. Although 
the right to a preliminary hearing is a 
necessary prerogative for the accused, it is 
by no means final. If probable cause is 
found, the case is sent to a grand jury. A 
finding of no probable cause results in re- 
lease of the accused. There should be no 
distinction between preliminary hearing pro- 
cedures for homicides and for other crimes, 
and different officials should not have over- 
lapping duties and jurisdictions. 


No address. 
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1862 Action for Appalachian Youth. 
and request for a continuation grant. 
Charleston, West Virginia, December 1964, 
various pagings. mimeo. 


A report 


A description is given for a project which 
seeks to deal with a problem in the relation- 
ship between the population of rural Kanawha 
County and an urban industrialized culture 

in which this population must operate. Evi- 
dence was given that the contact of people 
from this rural area with the dominant urban 
culture provoked delinquency and other pro- 
blems of alienation and maladaptation. The 
isolation of the target area fosters depri- 
vation, poverty, inadequate access to edu- 
cation, and health problems. These handi- 
capping conditions, in turn, foster alienation. 
The project proposes to increase the ability 
of institutions and people to meet the needs 
of the rural population. A work-training 
system has been established and a tutoring 
program utilizes college students and retired 
teacher-volunteers. The program includes 
proposals to: (1) stimulate the improvement 
of housing; (2) establish recreational 
facilities; and (3) improve the health and 
welfare services. A description of each 
phase of the program outlines the functions 
of staff members and operating budget. 


Action for Appalachian Youth, Inc., P.O. Box 
3228, Charleston, West Virginia, 25332. 


1863 Grant, Richard A. 
Rehabilitation Record, 5(6):1-4, 1964. 


Public offenders. 


The close relationship between vocational 
performance and over-all community adjust- 
ment among offenders, and the government 
program which deals with the restoration 

of disabled persons to jobs has a significant 
role to play in the correctional field. Many 
state rehabilitation agencies have offenders 
as Clients. The emphasis on these various 
state and federal vocational rehabilitation 
projects for the physically or mentally dis- 
abled has been on the adult offender, though 
one at the Children's Village, Dobbs Ferry, 
New York, provides comprehensive rehabilita- 
tion services for emotionally disturbed delin- 
quent adolescents. Rhode Island and Georgia 
are among other states with programs for 
offenders in the younger age group. Several 
institutes have been held to bring together 
professionals from both rehabilitation and 
correctional fields to explore ways of working 
more closely together. One result of these 
institutes has been to plan a series of special 
demonstration projects to concentrate voca- 
tional rehabilitation services at selected 
federal probation offices. Each project will 
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include research objectives and full rehabil- 
itation services to probationers, parolees, 
and releasees under the jurisdiction of the 
respective probation offices. Another recent 
development is approved by the National 
Advisory Council for Vocational Rehabilitation 
of a project under which the National Council 
on Crime and Delinquency will establish a 
joint commission on correctional manpower and 
training. This commission will try to relieve 
the critical shortage of professional manpower 
in the correctional field. Vocational rehabil- 
itation will be included in this project. 

The difficulties involved in incorporating 
offenders in vocational rehabilitation pro- 
grams are outlined, which include such factors 
as eligibility and lack of funds. 


No address. 


1864 National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges. Institute and Conference Program. 
Preliminary training reports of National 
Training Laboratories, Division of National 
Education Associations. Chicago, Dllinois, 
no date, 21 p. mimeo. 


The National Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
Institute and Conference Program offers a 
variety of training formats and experiences 
under a broad national training grant from 
the National Institute of Mental Health. As 
indicated by this compilation of summary 
reports, the program's chief efforts have 
been week-long regional meetings, focusing 
on the development of human relations and 
communication skills that are important to 
effective work with children, court staffs, 
and community resources. Participation and 
laboratory learning methods have been used 
rather than conventional lecture presentations. 
The work conference series held during 1963- 
64 involved two to three-day state and local 
meetings. Special work conferences were 

held and inservice training programs for 
court staff were begun. 


National Council of Juvenile Court Judges, 
American Bar Center, 1155 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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1865 California. Youth Authority Depart- 
ment. Subjective impact of an industrial 

training school: a panel study, by Selden 
Menefee. Sacramento, June 1964, 184 p. 


This study of the subjective impact of an 
industrial school deals with the impact of 

the Preston School of Industry on a group of 
nineteen inmates, wards of the California 
Youth Authority, in 1959 and 1960. The 

impact as indicated by a series of detailed 
interviews was, in general, favorable from 

the boys' own point of view. But the con- 
structive influences of school and staff 
tended to be offset in the living units and 
elsewhere by a strong deviant peer-culture. 
Major institutional factors affecting the 

boys were the companies, school, and voca- 
tional classes and institutional controls 
exercised by supervisors and by cadet offi- 
cers. There was a generally favorable atti- 
tude toward supervisors. In the social struc- 
ture of the company, ethnic or racial back- 
ground was the most obvious basis for social 
differentiation among boys and within the 
races a social hierarchy was also present. 
Within this system there was some evidence of 
upward mobility based partly on fighting 
ability, partly on manipulative skills, 
athletic prowess, and other factors. In 
nearly all companies, there were cliques which 
possessed status and control over peer behavior 
thus making it difficult for boys to accept 
staff values. A key part of the deviant in- 
mate subculture was the "code," the unwritten 
rules governing behavior within the peer 
group, as opposed to staff rules. The diver- 
gence between staff and peer values and rules 
resulted in tensions such as a food riot which 
occurred during the period under study. In 
this instance, the boys tended to conform 
mainly to peer pressures, and both persuasion 
and disciplinary measures had to be used. In 
the final interview, the great majority of the 
boys in the main panel responded favorably 
when asked how they felt about Preston. They 
mentioned specific things they had learned in 
school, in trade classes, and in "getting 
along with other people." Of six who gave 
answers rated as generally positive in tone, 
five succeeded on parole three years later. 
Of six who gave negative or indifferent 
responses of their impression of Preston, five 
subsequently failed on parole. The consensus 
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of opinion was that the Preston experience 
helped boys more than it hurt them. Most of 
those who failed on parole blamed their 
failure largely on their peer associations 
after leaving Preston. Both before and after 
the time of the original impact interviews, 
efforts were made by Preston officials to 
bring about closer staff-ward relationships, 
improved school and trade training programs, 
and a wider range of leisure-time activities. 
These changes tended to reinforce socially- 
acceptable goals and provide recognition of 
constructive achievements among the wards, and 
thus to undercut the deviant subculture at 
Preston and provide a more relaxed atmosphere. 
Appendix I details the background of panel 
members. Appendix II is a glossary of con- 
language at Preston. 


No address. 


1866 Middle Atlantic States Conference of 
Correction. Twenty-sixth annual conference, 
Wilmington, Delaware, May 3-6, 1964, prepared 
by John A. Morhart. no publication data, 

94 p. multilith. 


The annual meeting of the Middle Atlantic 
States Conference of Corrections on May 5, 
1964 included general sessions and workshops 
on some of the following subjects: correc- 
tions and justice; field contacts in proba- 
tion and parole; group counseling; custody and 
treatment; the presentence report; treatment 
of the sociopath; work release programs; pre- 
release preparation; correction and child 
welfare; probation; decision making in pro- 
bation and parole; school dropouts as a chal- 
lenge to corrections; staffing in probation 
and parole; the halfway house; the dynamics 
of anti-social behavior; research statistics 
and planning in corrections; preparation for 
release; classificationsand citizens’ action 
in correction. 


No address. 
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1867 Radzinowicz, Leon. The role of crim- 
inology and a proposal for an institute of 
criminology: a report presented to and 
approved by the Special Committee on the 
Administration of Criminal Justice, set up 
by the Association 6f the Bar of the City of 
New York. New York, 1964, 120 p. 


A study of how the city of New York could 
marshal its resources to provide new know- 
ledge and a better mechanism for continuing 
improvements in criminal justice suggests 
that there is a compelling need and desire 
for a center of high standing to be engaged 
in continuous and diversified activity bear- 
ing upon the problems of crime, its preven- 
tion and treatment, and upon criminal law and 
its enforcement. There has been an awareness 
of the need for a permanent criminological 
center in the past. Yet the movements toward 
accomplishing that end have been rebuffed. 
The Association of the Bar, the Judicial 
Conference, the universities, and private and 
voluntary agencies of the city of New York 
can all make a contribution to the setting up 
of a criminological center for the city of 
New York. A description of the Cambridge 
Institute of Criminology and an evaluation of 
the experiences gained are included for 
illustrative purposes. Separate and independ- 
ent institutes should be established through 
out the country. It must be home of basic 

or pure and continuing research in the field 
of criminology; it should provide practical 
programs for the application of the knowledge 
and techniques it develops; and its program 
should embrace all the disciplines, ranging 
from psychology through sociology, anthropology, 
economics, and the law itself, which may con- 
tribute to the understanding of crime. It 
must be independent and not subordinated to 
the professional, vocational, or even educa- 
tional objectives of institutions or organiza- 
tions seeking or serving other and narrower 
or broader goals in the community. This 
report was unanimously recommended by the 
Special Committee on the Administration of 
Criminal Justice. 


1868 U. S. Prisons Bureau. 
1964, 


Annual report, 
Washington, D.C., 1965, 20 p. illus. 


The most significant development of 1964 in 
United States federal correctional institu- 
tions was the dramatic reduction in the prison 
population; on June 30, 1964 the population 
stood at 22,058 down 1,259 from the same date 
in 1963. Although the number of criminal 
cases filed in federal criminal courts in- 
creased slightly,the rate of decline during 
1963 accelerated during 1964. The trend can 
be attributed to a number of factors includ- 
ing: an increased use of fines; the adoption 
of more liberal probation policies; and the 
reversal of the trend toward lengthier sent- 
ences. The report evaluates the effects of 
this population reduction, summarizes in- 
dustrial operations of Federal Prison In- 
dustries, Inc., gives information on personnel 
management, congressional liaison, medical 

and psychiatric developments, construction, 
legal activities, and research. The report 
compares conditions in United States prisons 
in 1937 with those of today, and reflects on 
the future of corrections and tomorrow's prisons. 


No address. 


1869 Cuyahoga County (Ohio). Juvenile court. 
Annual report for 1964. Cleveland, 1965, 
25 pe 


The annual report of the juvenile court of 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio presents a descriptive 
analysis of the court's work and statistical 
tables on unofficial and official total com- 
plaints received from 1960 to 1964, the type 
of complaint received, official and unofficial 
dispositions of juveniles in delinquency 
cases, the disposition of neglect and depend- 
ency cases, cases under supervision by the 
probation department in 1964, the number of 
children under care in the detention home in 
1964, the incidence of physical defects noted 
by the court clinic, and the diagnoses of 
patients examined by the court psychiatrists. 


No address. 
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1870 U. S. Justice Department. Parole 
Board. Functions of the United States Board 
of Parole. Washington, D.C., 1964, 12 p. 


This guide to the functions of the United 
States Board of Parole includes information 
on the Board's statutory authority, its com- 
position, eligibility for parole, the grant- 
ing of parole, mandatory release, parole 
supervision in the communty, revocation of 
parole or mandatory release, and the basis 


of parole. 
No address. 


1871 International Criminal Police Organ- 
ization. The role and future of the police 

in the field of crime prevention, prepared for 
the Third United Nations Congress for the 
Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of 
Delinquents. Stockholm, 1965, 30p. 


The development of the important function 
which the police can perform in crime pre- 
vention depends in particular upon the men- 
tality of the police and the public and on 

the training of police officers responsible 
for crime prevention. The police should 
aspire to be an institution for crime preven- 
tion and be known and recognized by the 

public as such. Apart from the conventional 
crime prevention, such as the presence of the 
police in the street, police should establish 
branches specializing in crime prevention 
which could provide some of the following ser- 
vices: (1) instructing and warning the 

public against the effects of certain offenses 
on the offender, the victim, and the community 
and against the negligence of the potential 
victim which encourages the commission of 
certain crimes; (2) rational organization of 
material protection against theft and other 
property offenses; (3) study of the most 
appropriate methods of crime prevention with 
reference to public opinion and the means at 
the disposal of police; (4) reducing the 
tension arising from dangerous situations 
brought about by quarrels and theatening be- 
havior; and (5) the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency in the broadest sense by such 
means as the spotting of areas of delinquency, 
the detection of minors who are endangered, 
and the establishment of police youth clubs. 


No address. 
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1872 California. Youth Authority Department. 
Preliminary population estimates 1966-67 
governor's budget. Sacramento, 1965, 11 p. 


The preliminary population estimate for the 
1966-67 California governor's budget contains 
the following projections: (1) estimated 
average daily population of wards in Cali- 
fornia Youth Authority institutions and in 
Department of Corrections institutions that 
house Youth Authority wards for fiscal years 
1965-67; (2) preliminary estimates of the 
1965-67 institutional population movement; 
and (3) preliminary estimates of parole case- 
loads and parole movement for fiscal years 


1965-67. 


No address. 


1873 Kentucky. Legislative Research 
Commission. Capital punishment. Frankfort, 
1965, 17 p. (Informational Bulletin No. 40) 


There have been 162 executions in Kentucky 
since an electric chair was installed in the 
Kentucky State Penitentiary in 1911. Today 
fifteen crimes are punishable by death in 
Kentucky, among them, murder, rape, and kid- 
napping. Of the 162 persons (none of them 
women) executed in Kentucky since 1911, 144 
were for murder. On an average, three persons 
per year have been executed, but there have 
been no executions in the state since March 
2, 1962. The number of executions have 
steadily decreased since 1933 and the warden 
of the Kentucky state penitentiary as well 

as the governor of the state are opposed to 
capital punishment. Reasons most commonly 
given for the abolition of capital punishment 
include the following: (1) capital punish- 
ment does not act as a deterrent to capital 
crime; (2) it is so infrequently used that it 
has become very ineffective; (3) although 

the crime rate has been rising rapidly in the 
United States in the last few years, the 
homicide rate has declined since 1930; (4) there 
is the ever present danger of executing the 
innocent or mentally ill; (5) capital punish- 
ment is not uniformly applied, falling more 
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heavily upon the poor and racial and minority 
groups; (6) the alternative of imprisonment 
would serve as a greater deterrent than 
capital punishment; (7) capital punishment 
destroys respect for human life, and may in 
itself become an incentive for murder; (8) im- 
prisonment is less expensive; (9) paroled 
murderers represent no particular danger to 
the public; and (10) the absence of capital 
punishment presents no additional danger to 
police, or prison officials. The statistical 
information presently available does not 
indicate a significant difference in the homi- 
cide rates between abolition states and capital 
punishment states. Most evidence available 
tends to support the abolitionist position 

and to disprove the retentionist argument. 
From the material available at present, it is 
clear that the value of the death penalty as 

a deterrent to capital crime is very limited, 
if not entirely negligible. Social, cultural, 
and economic conditions seem to have a more 
important effect on the homicide rate than 
capital punishment. 


No address. 


1874 Washington (State). Institutions 
Department. Biennial report, July 1962-June 
1964, Olympia, 1965 (7), 42 p. illus. 


The biennial report of the Washington State 
Department of Institution describes recent 
developments and presents statistical data 

for the years 1950-1964 on admissions, releases 
and average daily populations of Washington 
State adult and juvenile correctional 
institutions. 


No address. 


1875 Pennsylvania Parole Board. Narcotics 


addiction: a response to structured strain, 
by Elizabeth Casper. Philadelphia (7), 1965, 
10 pe. typed. 


To examine the etiology of drug addiction as 
an adaptive response to tensions inherent in 
life, 346 men, comprising the total population 
of addicts placed on parole in Philadelphia 
from December 1, 1959 to March 1, 1965, were 
studied. The following hypotheses were tested: 
(1) known addicts are predominantly minority 
group members of low social status; (2) they 
tend to remain in the same socio-economic group 
into which they were born; and (3) addicts 
with no criminal convictions other than for 
use, possession or sale of narcotics are of a 
lower social class than those with criminal 
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convictions for drugs and for offenses other 
than drugs. Data were obtained on each addict 
at the time he was released on parole through 
an interview by a parole agent. Information 
gathered included past criminal record, 
father's social class, addict's social class, 
race, and crime for whichever convicted. 
Examination of coded data substantiated 
hypothesis No. 1 and 2: of the 346 subjects, 
only twenty-five were Caucasian who themselves 
were from white minority groups; predominantly 
Italian and Jewish. About seventy percent of 
the addicts in all social class strata re- 
mained in the same social class. Of the 335 
addicts for whom status and criminal convic- 
tion data were available only fourteen per- 
cent were "pure" addicts, the category repre- 
senting retreatism as described by Merton. 

A greater number of lower-lower class addicts 
were found in both the "criminal addict" and 
in the "good time Charlie" categories than 

in the pure addict classification. Thus, 
hypothesis No. 3 must be rejected on the 

basis of these data; however, the finding that 
the greatest single group of lower-lower class 
addicts were in the "good time Charlie" group 
suggests that the original theory is correct. 
It is suggested that findings substantiate 

the theory proposed at the outset of the 
paper, namely that drug use allows the addict 
to forget or ignore the frustration he has 
experienced because of his failure to reach 
desired goals by culturally approved means. 


No address. 


1876 Dondina, Mario. (Translated by Perez 
Hernandez, J. Le) Las actiones liberae in 
causa y su sistematizacién en el nuevo cédigo 
penal. (Actiones Liberae in Causa and their 
systematization in the new penal code.) 
Criminalia, 31(1):2-21, 1965. 


Offenses committed while in a state of uncon- 
sciousness or subconsciousness, either ac- 
cidental or voluntarily induced in order to 
commit a crime, can now be prosecuted more 
efficiently under the newly revised penal 
code of Italy. Before these recent innova- 
tions, the statutes made little or no provi- 
sion for acts committed while the person was 
in incomplete control of his faculties. In 
most cases the crime itself was considered 
and judged while the conditions under which 





it was committed were largely ignored. Accord- 
ing to the revised penal law, the offender's 
disposition prior to and during the commission 
of the act is given closer scrutiny. An 
attempt is made to establish whether or not 
the offender's insensibility was brought on 

in order to facilitate the crime. Despite 
certain difficulties arising from the revised 
statutes, these revisions represent signifi- 
cant advances in criminal legislation. They 
demonstrate more logic in the application of 
the law and imply a greater protection of 
society. 


No address. 


1877 Bettiol, Guiseppe. Aspectos politicos 
del Derecho penal comparado. (Political 
aspects of penal law compared.) Criminalia, 
31(1) 33-48, 1965. 


In order to understand the nature and function 
of penal law, one has to prescind from in- 
dividual cases and begin with a speculative 
analysis of what penal law is about. Further- 
more, penal legislation is a reflection of a 
society's values and ideology; in this 

respect judicial positivism reflects two main 
currents of values. The Marxist concept of 
penal law strives to establish an equality 
among men and consequently tends to divest 
its people of individuality. Here the state 
reigns supreme; penal law does not exist for 
the protection of the people so much as it is 
used as a defensive political instrument by 
the party in power. On the other hand, the 
rational liberal concept of penal law estab- 
lishes a system which is less dependent on 

the party in power. It espouses a universal 
truth theory which holds that law isn't only 
an obligation to obedience but also a dynamic, 
vital factor in the determination of history. 
The underlying difficulty in both these con- 
ceptions of penal law lies in their lack of 
the quality of humanization or an involvement 
with man on a more personal level as he deals 
with the law. To achieve a real humanization, 
a greater synchronization of theoretical con- 
cept of law to its actual practice will have 
to be realized. 


No address. 
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Abstracts 1877-1878 


1878 Blarduni, Oscar C. Trastornos psico- 
reactivos y dinamica crimina. (Psychoreactive 
disturbances and criminal dynamics.) Revista 
del Instituto de Investigaciones y Docencia 
Criminologicas, no vol.(8):11-32, 1963-64. 


Certain experiential states, because of the 
profoundly perturbing effects they can pro- 
duce on an individual's equilibrium, can 
justifiably be called psychotraumatic ex- 
periences. These disturbing experiences can 
be of exceptional magnitude such as an ex- 
plosion or a natural catastrophe. Usually, 
however, they are linked to important events 
such as death of a loved one or a considerable 
financial setback, or more commonly to every- 
day events such as family or professional pro- 
blems which create an atmosphere of conflict 
and increasing tension. The importance of 
these traumatic experiences lies in the fact 
that they can provoke psychoreactive dis- 
turbances with repercussions for the field 

of criminology. Many offenses are committed 
while the individual is in a state of 
disturbance. Psychoreactive disturbances can 
take either one of two forms; reaction or 
development. Reaction is the response to 
acute psychotraumatic experience and tends 

to return to normal within a few weeks. 
Development is more chronic and rebellious 
being caused as it is by repeated micro- 
traumas. The symptoms of psychoreactive 
disturbances vary greatly and despite the 
importance of a correct diagnosis in criminal 
cases, accuracy is often difficult to achieve. 
All individuals react constantly to agreeable 
and disagreeable stimuli, but the normal 
individual maintains an adequately propor- 
tioned quantitative and qualitative response 
in relation to the stimulus. In psycho- 
reactive disturbances on the other hand, 

the response is qualitatively normal but 
quantitatively excessive. It is very often 
under the influence of quantitatively 
excessive responses that many crimes of 
passion are committed. 


Oscar C. Blarduni, Secretario Tecnico del 
Justituto, de Investigaciones y Docencia 
Criminologicas, Calle 5, No. 1465, LaPlata, 
Argentina. 








Abstracts 1879-1881 


1879 Pons, Maria Ines. Tratamiento para 
mujeres delincuentes. (Treatment of female 
offenders.) Revista del Instituto de 
Investigaciones y Docencia Criminologicas, 
no vol.(8):33-80, 1963-64. 


New statutes added to the Argentinian penal 
administration code in 1962 permitted a 
revision of attitudes and treatment of 
imprisoned women in Buenos Aires. Two 
years experience in this prison permits a 
review of the fundamental premises and 
practices in use and point to their appli- 
cability to other institutions. The 
underlying philosophy regulating the 
practices at the women's prison in Buenos 
Aires can be summarized as: (1) human 
beings are, by definition, transformable 
personalities; (2) the majority of 
delinquent women are products of a 
deficient cultural and social environment 
and thus are transformable; (3) some 
delinquents have voluntarily chosen 
criminal behavior and will be opposed to 
transformation; (4) some delinquents’ 
behavior stems from organic or psychic 
abnormalities and will not ameliorate in 
penal institutions. The majority of 
prisoners in the Buenos Aires institution 
belong to the second group and with trained, 
dedicated personnel, it was possible to 
establish the following programs. First, 
classification of prisoners according to 
the type of crime committed and possibility 
of transformation. Second, treatment in 
three spheres was initiated: education - 
remodeling the personality through ameliora- 
tion of personal habits and amplification 
of intellectual scope; work - creating work 
habits, sense of responsibility and job 
training; morality - re-establishing or 
inculcating moral values. Thirdly, external 
social assistance was rendered to those 
leaving the penal institutions and to the 
families of the inmates. The inmates 
themselves participated in the determination 
of the functioning of their group. On the 
staff side, periodic meetings including 

the teachers, administrators, the religious 
and technical personnel, were found to be 
very helpful in obtaining a more integral 
understanding of individual cases, in 
reformlating policies and in maintaining 
the necessary spirit of dedication. This 
program has been in existence for two years 
only, yet it already demonstrates the 
feasibility and desirability of working 
toward the readaptation of delinquents. 


No address. 





1880 Lara, Manuel Rico. Metafisica y 
delito. (Metaphysics and crime.) Revista 
del Instituto de Investigaciones y Docencia 
Criminologicas, no vol.(8):81-87, 1963-64. 


Encouraged by new social aspirations and 
preoccupations, law has been evolving 
through methods and date obtained from 
auxiliary empirical science. Despite the 
fact that law, and particularly penal law, 
has always been sensitive to various meta- 
physical currents, positive empiricism has 
recently been postulated as replacing the 
unscientific discipline of metaphysics in 
guiding penal law. The real contribution of 
the empirical sciences to the study of crime 
and its causes can not be denied; yet, 
metaphysics can not be dismissed or the 
study of law and criminal behavior will be 
reduced to the level of casuistry. A meta- 
physics of reality (as contrasted to pure 
metaphysical speculation), is a projection 
of principles of a higher moral and 
intellectual order into reality, and as 
such, gives man and his acts a more profound 
value than mere empirical facts ever could. 


No address. 


1881 Basalo, Carlos Garcia. La formacion 
Borstal. (The Borstal system.) Revista 
del Instituto de Investigaciones y Docencia 
Criminologicas, no vol.(8):117-127, 1963-64. 





In England the first Borstal-type institution 
was organized in 1908 in order to give 
special attention to delinquents between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-one. Selection 
of inmates for these institutions is accom- 
plished by the judiciary and sufficient time 
for rehabilitation of the delinquent is 
guaranteed by a policy of relatively 
indeterminate sentences. Today, the Borstal 
system includes twenty-nine institutions, 

of which seven are for girls. A preliminary 
examination determines which one of these 
institutions appears most apt to procure for 
the individual the type of formation most 
appropriate to his personality and capacities. 
The effectiveness of the Borstal system can 
be seen from the fact that fifty to sixty 
percent of the boys going through the 
Borstal establishments and seventy to eighty 
percent of the girls never again get into 
trouble with the law. Of the remainder, 
about half commit only one offense. Despite 
difficulties and complicating factors, 
certain aspects of the Borstal system could 
profitably be borrowed for the treatment of 
young adult offenders in Argentina. 


No address. 
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1882 Klein, Carlos Bernardo. Delito 

economico y desarrollo economico. (Economic 
offense and economic development.) Revista 
del Instituto de Investigaciones y Docencia 
Criminologicas, no vol.(8):129-150, 1963-64. 


Economic development is the common aspira- 
tion of all under-privileged countries. 

One substantial hindrance to development is 
lodged in the various economic crimes 
committed within these countries. Crime 
against the economic order (such as usury, 
destruction of raw materials, monopoly, 
contraband, etc.) have become so widespread 
that in many Latin American countries 
special tribunals and penalties have been 
established in an effort to stem the tide. 
The damage caused by this type of crime 
strikes at the very roots of the economy 
and yet they are amongst the most difficult 
to detect and prosecute. The problem is 
further complicated by the political power 
often wielded by offending groups or 
organizations, especially by monopolies. 

A monopoly is defined as “an agreement 
among merchants to sell products at a 
definite price;" as such it violates the 
norm of price-fixing only through competi- 
tion. Monopolies often come about as a 
consequence of the reed for capital in 
development; capital is indeed indispensable 
in a plan for development but adequate 
measures have to guarantee its legitimate 
channelling and the fulfillment of its 
social function. The social function of 
capital will be accomplished only where the 
plan allows for a just profit and yet 
guarantees the support of the working class 
and of productive activity as a whole. 

The collaboration of capital in a plan for 
development is welcomed but this does not 
mean unlimited tolerance of its excesses. 


No address. 


1883 Gonzalez, G. R., Risso, J. C., de 
Bertolotti, M.D., & de Barba, G. T. Cien 
delitos sexuales. (One hundred sexual 
offenses.) Revista del Instituto de 
Investigaciones y Docencia Criminologicas, 
no vol.(8) :153-169, 1963-64. 


The accepted caricature of the sexual 
offender as an abnormal, immature, and 
mentally deficient individual is misleading 
and often erroneous; it belies the fact that 
sexual offenses arise from a natural 

impulse - the sexual instinct - upon which 
society imposes certain limitations. 
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Abstracts 1882-1884 


A study of one hundred cases of sex offenses, 
with information obtained from police files 
in Buenos Aires, gives rise to the following 
observations concerning sexual offenders. 
The majority of offenders (seventy-eight 
percent) belonged to the twenty-five to fifty 
age group, half of them being married or 
living in concubinage. The majority 
originated from rural areas, even though the 
crimes were committed in urban centers. 

Most were from low socio-economic levels 
where housing and environmental conditions 
fostered promiscuity. Only six per cent 
were seriously disturbed individuals and 
seven per cent more suffered from minor 
mental disturbances. Incidental factors to 
the actual offenses included ignorance, 
drunkenness, loose environmental morality, 
promiscuity, and poverty. Thus from a study 
of the circumstances surrounding the 
commitment of sexual offenders in these 

one hundred cases, it can be deduced that in 
the majority of cases, the sexual offenders 
were not hardened criminals or mentally 
deficient individuals, but rather products 
of their inferior socio-economic environment. 


No address. 


1884 Gofii, Miguel Lopez Mufiiz. Actuaciones 
sumariales con delincuentes enajenados, en 
la ley de enjuiciamiento criminal espafiola. 
(Indictment procedures against mentally 
disturbed offenders in Spanish criminal law.) 
Revista del Instituto de Investigaciones y 
Docencia Criminologicas, no vol.(8):169-183, 
1963-64. 


The responsibility of a mentally alienated 
offender (alienated defined as "a person out 
of his mind") has been a frequently debated 
topic in Spanish legal circles and still 
presents a difficult problem for modern 
courts. The judge, when confronted by an 
offender showing signs of mental alienation, 
has to make a decision as to the mental 
capacities of the individual, his perception 
of a criminal act, and ultimately his 
responsibility in the commission of an offense. 
Psychiatry lends valuable assistance in the 
decision-making process, but its contribution 
is minimized by the fact that its definitions 
of mental health and mental insanity are 
always relative and cannot be translated into 
legal terms. Each case has to be judged 
individually with the aid of the psychiatrist's 
diagnosis. Certain practical procedures are 
to be followed in the collaboration of 
psychiatrists and judges when determining the 
responsibility of an alienated offender. 


No address. 








Abstracts 1885-1888 


1885 Provincia de Buenos Aires. Ministerio 
de Gobierno. Estadistica comparada de los 
hechos delictivos cometidos en la provincia 
de Buenos Aires, Anos 1962-63. (Comparative 
statistics of criminal acts committed in the 
province of Buenos Aires, 1962-63.) Revista 
del Instituto de Investigaciones y Docencia 
Criminologicas, no vol.(8):187-195, 1963-64. 


Police statistics in Buenos Aires province 
show a total of 43,297 criminal acts 
committed during the year 1962. These 
statistics bring out the fact that offenses 
against the person and against property 
comprised more than ninety percent of the 
total number of offenses committed. Other 
crimes listed include offenses against 
modesty, against freedom, against the family, 
against the government, and various felonies 
and misdemeanors. In the year 1963, of a 
total 45,373 offenses committed, more than 
ninety percent were offenses against 
property, with the rest being classified 

as above. 


No address. 


1886 Benoiston, Jean. An accusatory 
mythomaniac. International Criminal Police 
Review, 20(184):14-19, 1965. 


Mythomania is legally considered to fall 
halfway between the normal and the patholog- 
ical. Vanity, jealousy, and spite cause 
mythomaniacs to invent stories, spread 
rumors, or make accusations about others. 
The case study of one typical mythomaniac 
illustrates that psychiatrists would not 
classify that person's particular actions as 
evidence of psychosis or expression of 
neurosis, though at the same time her actions 
could not be considered normal. Prosecutors 
and police forces should be educated to the 
miscarriage of justice that an accusatory 
mythomaniac might cause. The relationship 
between mythomania and lying should be 
especially considered, and witnesses’ 
testimony should be carefully scrutinized 
prior to its admission in court, for 
mythomaniac manifestations. 


Jean Benoiston, Departmental Psychiatric 
Center, Quimper, France. 





1887 Goff, Donald. Work camps for youth in 
trouble. International Criminal Police 
Review, 20(184):20-26, 1965. 


Work camp programs should not be considered 

a panacea for treating all juvenile delinquents, 
but they are only one of a range of diversified 
residential services for meeting delinquents’ 
needs. Camp programs should be seen as part 

of the community's program for guiding and 
redirecting juvenile delinquents. Governmental 
agencies should regard work camps as part of 
their total legislative, financial, and 
treatment plan for rehabilitation of juveniles. 
This goal of juvenile rehabilitation is 
achieved by the camps through work programs, 
individual and group counseling, educational 
advancement, spiritual guidance, and recrea- 
tion. The camp's administration should 
coordinate its program with public and private 
services to avoid duplication of effort. 

Since reintegration into society is the camp's 
main objective, the selection of qualified 
members is of prime importance, because of 

the close interpersonal relationships that are 
involved. Also, the camp's community 

relations program must be well planned so that 
the social atmosphere of the camp's immediate 
surroundings is conducive to a constructive 
rehabilitation program. Finally, a camp 

should carry out continuous evaluative research 
to aid the quality and effectiveness of the 
camp's program and operation. 


No address. 


1888 National Study Service, New York City. 
Report of a study of the Alfred L. Wilson 
Children's Center. New York, 1964, 40 p. 


The report of the study, done by the National 
Study Service of the Alfred Wilson Foundation 
in Columbus, Ohio, contains a complete review 
of the agency's structure and maintenance; 
its founding and history; the plan of 
administration; the personnel structure; 
financial operations; and its legal base. 

The agency's clientele and program are also 
detailed in terms of problems faced, services 
rendered, foster family care, and camping and 
recreation. The findings and recommendations 
of the National Study Service concerning the 
personnel, operation, board, and committee 
system, and possible alternatives for the 
future operation of the agency, complete 

the report. 


No address. 
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1889 Child Care Committee, United Fund of 
Greater Pensacola. Report on survey of 
child care services of Escambia County to 
Child Care Committee of the United Fund 

by Arch Mandel. Florida, 1964, 21 p. mimeo. 


The survey of available services for the 
neglected and delinquent child and family of 
Escambia County (Greater Pensacola) showed 

a need for qualified, professional social 
workers, and a preference for foster homes 
to institutional care. Children of improper 
guardians, destitute children, and mental 

or moral defectives were acknowledged to be 
the responsibility of public welfare, but 
statistics on budget of aid to families, for 
child welfare, old age assistance, foster 
home and child care centers all indicate 
inadequate funds and heavy caseloads. Public 
welfare is represented by the courts. With 
the judges, they are the instruments of 
enforcement, but their actions should be 
preceded by proper judicial hearings. The 
staffs of the courts should be augmented so 
that they can gain correct information, 
speed up their decisions, and increase 

their ability to give general assistance 

to the indigent under sixty-five. Young 
offenders should be separated from older ones 
in detention centers. Present problems 
should be corrected and future ones 
prevented with generally improved detention 
facilities. Guidance has been successful 
in the twelve to nineteen group treating 
these offenders without discrimination and 
when the vacancies of the counseling staff 
are filled, all the cases can be handled 
commendably. The excellent staff of the 
Children's Home Society works with adopted 
children and unwed mothers but the backlog 
demands an increased staff. The many- 
faceted Boys Service Council has had success 
with six boys’ clubs, Job Placement, and a 
Big Brother program. The "90 and 9 Ranch" 
program as a home substitute has inadequate 
facilities, treatment,and staff. It is 
recommended that a federal agency appraise 
institutional temporary care needs and 
requirements on a professional basis. A day 
care family counseling service agency is 
needed to deal with husband, wife, and 
children disputes. A homemaker service is 
desirable to keep homes together in the 
absence of the mother. Needed money can be 
raised through taxes and contributions but 
to achieve a balanced program of services 
centralized budgeting is suggested. A 
community council to handle these problems 
is recommended. 


No address. 
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Abstracts 1889-1891 


1890 Day of accusation in Mississippi. 
Life, December 18, 1964, p. 34-36. 


Three civil rights workers, Andrew Goodman, 
Michael Schwermer, and James Chaney were 
killed near Philadelphia, Mississippi in 

June of 1964, Eighteen of the twenty-one 
implicated suspects were arraigned, including 
the sheriff and his deputy. The FBI showed 
that the Ku Klux Klan had planned the lynching 
but the Federal law did not prevail because 
the crime was not committed on United States 
property. U. S. Commissioner Esther Carter 
at the preliminary hearing dismissed a 
confession of one of the accused. The charge 
of conspiracy against citizens’ rights, the 
only charge possible under Federal law, went 
on to the Grand Jury. The twenty-one 
defendants included many avowed Ku Klux 
Klansmen and several men already involved 
with the law. 


No address. 


1891 Nevin, David. 
town loath to admit complicity. 
December 18, 1964, p. 38-39. 


A strange, tight little 
Life, 


The townspeople of Philadelphia, Mississippi, 
not strongly Ku Klux Klan before the murders 
of three civil rights workers in June, became 
self-protective and more Klan-like in 
behavior thereafter. Their sheriff and deputy 
were congratulated and indications of Klan 
activity such as burning of crosses 
multiplied. The Klan plot originally was to 
kill Michael Schwerner. His companions, 
Andrew Goodman, and James Chaney, died 
because they were with him. The re-election 
of Sheriff Rainey was the result in good part 
of his stand against the Negroes and his 
protection of the minority point of view. 
White people in Mississippi are not held 
accountable for their treatment of Negroes 
whom they have maltreated, beaten, and 
sometimes killed. Sheriff Rainey belongs to 
and represents this group, and the justice 

in Mississippi today will probably not be 
extended to the conviction of the sheriff 

of Philadelphia. 


No address. 








Abstracts 1892-1894 


1892 California. Youth Authority Department. 
Prediction of future assaultive behavior 
among youthful offenders, by Martin J. Molof. 
Leer 1965, 83 p. (Research Report No. 

1 


To develop an instrument capable of statis- 
tically selecting male youthful offenders 
most likely to commit assaultive offenses, 
subsequent to their first release to parole 
from the California Youth Authority a sample 
of 2,060 first parole releases for the year 
1958 was used as the construction sample. 

The post-release offense records were studied 
for a period of three years after release. 

A validation sample consisting of 8,017 males 
first released to parole in 1961 and 1962 was 
also employed. The follow-up periods for 
youths in this sample ranged from fifteen to 
twenty-seven months. Each ward in the 
constructive sample was classified with 
regard to assaultiveness of his post-release 
offenses according to three varying 
definitions of assaultive offenders. Defini- 
tion one divided the sample into (1) assault- 
ive offenders, (2) neither assaultive nor 
non-assaultive offenders and (3) non-assault- 
ive offenders. Definitions two and three 
divided the sample into (1) assaultive and 
(2) non-assaultive offenders. Each ward in 
the validation sample was classified with 
regard to the one offense (if any) which led 
to a revocation of parole or discharge from 
Youth Authority jurisdiction according to 
definition two and three. Nine background 
variables were used as predictors, five of 
which were employed in a multiple regression 
analysis performed separately for each 
definition. These were: commitment of 
offense, age at first admission to the 

Youth Authority, race, birthplace and prior 
record. From the regression equations, 

five category experience tables were derived 
using the distributions of predicted scores 
for each definition in the construction 
sample. The experience tables developed in 
the construction sample were applied to the 
validation sample. In the construction 
sample 7.9 percent, 8.6 percent and 27.8 
percent were classified as assaultive 
offenders according to definitions one, two 
and three respectively. Commitment offense, 
age at first admission, race, birthplace, 
prior record, and county of commitment were 
significantly related, at better than the 
five percent level of confidence, to the 
criterion (post-release offender class) for 
all three definitions in the construction 
sample. It was found that wards whose 
commitment offense was one of the assaults, 
who were admitted to the Youth Authority 
between the ages of eight and sixteen, 





who were Negro, who were born in the 
southern part of the United States, who 
had prior court commitments, and who were 
committed from San Francisco or Contra Costa 
counties showed a higher percent of post- 
release assaultive offenders than the 
percent in the entire sample. With the 
exception of definition one, race was the 
variable which was most strongly related 
to the criterion in both construction and 
validation samples. 


No address. 


1893 New York (State). Correctional 
Association. One hundred and twentieth 
annual report. New York, New York, 

1964, 120 p. (Legislative Document No. 97) 


The annual report of the Correctional 
Association of New York includes fourteen 
recommendations to the New York State 
Legislature concerning the following: a new 
penal law; narcotics addiction; a non- 
residential program for delinquent youth; 
an identification and intelligence system; 
the selection of judges; the qualifications 
of personnel in county correctional 
institutions; pre-parole camps; elderly 
offenders; police court alcoholics; 
additional personnel trained in education 
and behavioral sciences for state correction- 
al institutions; handling the lesser offender; 
the expansion of the camp program for 
offenders; bail bonds; and a correctional 
academy. The various state, national, and 
international activities of the Association 
are also described, as well as the Associa- 
tion's direct service and legislative 
activities. 


The Correctional Association of New York, 
135 East 15 Street, New York, New York. 


1894 Atlanta (Georgia). Police Department. 
Annual report. Georgia, 1964, 49 p. 


The 1964 annual report of the Atlanta Police 
Force includes statistical tables and graphs 
on all offenses, their nature, location, 

and distribution. Listings of traffic 
accidents, pawn records, number of cases 
booked and tried, and a Negro police report 
are presented. The report also contains a 
classification of personnel, an organiza- 
tional chart, activities of the Police 
Training Division, and a financial statement 
of cost of operation. 


No address. 
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1895 Podolsky, Edward. Psychodynamic 
mechanisms in criminality. Hanzaigaku Zasshi, 
31(2):3-8, 1965. 


Psychoanalysis seeks to explain criminal 
behavior by means of unconscious mechanisms - 
unconscious wishes, defense mechanisms 
projections, identifications, and atonement 
of unconscious guilt feelings. According to 
Bergler, the criminal commits his specific 
crime for two reasons: he is confronted 

with an unconscious conflict; and he solves 
this conflict by committing an act motivated 
by an infantile pre-oedipal pattern which is 
also unconscious. Everyone is not a 
potential criminal; criminality presupposes 
certain childhood conflicts and their 
insolubility. Zilboorg argues that the 
influences of the superego and guilt complexes 
often cause a criminal to confess or to make 
small mistakes which may lead to his 
detection. De la Vega links criminal 
activities to the enactment of masturbating 
fantasies. Criminal activity may also be 
compared with obsessive, hysterical, and 
schizophrenic manifestations. These psycho- 
analytical theories concerning criminal 
behavior are of great interest and importance. 
It must be remembered, though, that neither 
psychoanalysis nor social factors taken alone 
can offer a complete analysis. These and 
other factors must be viewed together to 
afford a complete insight into criminal 
behavior. 


Edward Podolsky, 1049 East 18 Street, 
Brooklyn 30, New York. 


1896 Denmark Prison Administration. Annual 
report. Nyborg, 1961, 131 p. 

The 1961 annual report of the Danish Prison 
Administration contains a summary of the new 
penal code and rules governing the enforcement 
of sentences. Also included are statistics 
for types of offenses, ages, lengths of 
sentences, total number of convictions for 

all offenders, family and personality factors, 
economic status, educational status, rates 

of release, incidence of recidivism, and 
correlation with alcoholism. The organization, 
structure, and function of the Prison 
Authority are presented and explained. 


No address. 


Abstracts 1895-1898 


1897 Barrie, John. Inside San Quentin 
today. San Quentin, California, 1965, 49 p. 


This pamphlet describes a prisoner's routine 
during his stay at San Quentin Prison. 
Beginning with his arrival and orientation, 
the inmate's daily experiences are 
enumerated and explained. Recreation, 
education, religion, vocational training, 
parole meetings, violations of prison rules, 
visiting privileges, and the physical 
facilities of the prison that directly 
affect an inmate during his sentence are 
described as a prisoner might react to them 
at first, and in what light he ultimately 
comes to regard them. 


For copies: Esque Distributors, Box 161, 
San Quentin, California. 


1898 Rubin, Sol. Memo to New York Committee 
on proposed New York Penal Code (S.I. 3918): 
Capital punishment. New York, 
Civil Liberties Union, 1965, 8 p. mimeo. 
Capital punishment affects civil liberties 

in two ways which require its abolition. 
Capital punishment is a violation of the 
Constitutional prohibition of cruel and 
unusual punishment; and in capital offenses 
cases, the administration of justice becomes 
distorted to the prejudice of the defendants. 
The gravity of the penalty and the melo- 
dramatic treatment of capital offenses by 
news media stimulates the police to settle 
this kind of case by any means possible. 

For the same reasons, prosecutors become 
overzealous in their treatment of capital 
offenses. The possibility of the death 
penalty often coerces defendants to plead 
guilty to a lesser charge so that they 

might live. The death penalty also affects 
the climate of justice when news media give 
blatant emotional coverage to a capital case. 
Finally, capital punishment obscures and 
confuses the responsibility of the state to 
treat criminals and deter crime. The 
retention of capital punishment also has 
implications for a philosophy of correctional 
treatment; it means that the state rejects 
any attempt at rehabilitating the criminal. 


Sol Rubin, 44 East 23rd Street, New York, 
New York 10010. 





Abstracts 1899-1901 


1899 Florida Civil Liberties Union. 
selective electrocution based on 
Miami, no date, 18 p. mimeo. 


Rape: 
race. 


A study of the sentences imposed in Florida 
on convicted rapists from 1940 to 1964 was 
made to determine whether the death penalty 
was only imposed upon Negroes as a punish- 
ment for raping white women. Of two hundred- 
eighty-four convictions for rape during this 
period, one hundred thirty-two white men 
were convicted for the rape of one hundred 
twenty-five white and seven Negro females, 
and one hundred fifty-two Negro men have 
been convicted for the rape of eighty-four 
white and sixty-eight Negro women. No white 
man, however, has been sentenced to death 
for the rape of a Negro, and for the rape 

of one hundred twenty-five white women, 

six white men have been sentenced to death, 
but only one was actually electrocuted. 

Of the sixty-eight convictions of Negroes 
for the rape of Negro women, only three 

were sentenced to death, but none actually 
executed. There is, however, a marked 
contrast in the penalties imposed on Negroes 
for the rape of white women, and of eighty- 
four convictions, forty-five defendants 

have been sentenced to death. To date, 
twenty-nine have been executed. The Florida 
Pardon Board reviews appeals and may commute 
sentences, and of the appeals of convicted 
rapists, three of four whites had their 
sentences changed from death to life 
imprisonment, but only two of thirty-four 
Negroes were granted clemency. Comparison 
of the statistics of the Board's commta- 
tions for murder reveals that equal percent- 
ages of Negroes and whites were granted 
clemency. Thus, the twenty-nine to one 
execution ratio and the uneven unexplained 
decisions of the Pardon Board prove that 

the death penalty is deliberately utilized 
by the State of Florida as a device to 
punish interracial sexual attacks by Negroes. 
This discriminatory state action, in 
violation of the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution, must be stopped. 


No address. 


1900 Criminal Justice Commission, Baltimore. 
Forty-second annual report. Maryland, 1964, 
30 pe 


The annual report of the Criminal Justice 

Commission for 1964 includes a summary of 

the Commission's activities for that year 

as well as a listing of reports and other 

publications relating to the operation of 

the Baltimore Police Department from 1920- 
1965. Also included is a 


historical study of the police methods in 
Baltimore from 1775-1964, the types of 
offenses that characterized each era,and a 
chronological history of police commissioners 
and their records. 


Criminal Justice Commission, 22 Light Street, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


1901 Coombs, Keith A. An analysis of the 
academic educational program in Washington 
State adult correctional institutions. 
State of Washington, Department of Institu- 
tions, Research Review, no vol.(20):1-57, 
1965. 


The academic program at Washington State 
adult correctional institutions is part of 
the total treatment program that attempts 

to redirect the inmates' behavior and 
attitudes toward socially acceptable ends. 
Although the academic population has many 
characteristics similar to any other group 
of inmates, there are a number of variations. 
Academic program participants are slightly 
younger, more likely to be single than 
married, less likely to have been steadily 
employed prior to commitment, have slightly 
less schooling and substantially lower 
achievement test scores. The distribution 
of their offenses resulting in their present 
commitment more closely resembles juvenile 
offenders; as compared to the institutional 
population they tend to be less likely to 
assume responsibility and less likely to cope 
successfully with that which they have to 
assume. On the social maturity scale 
ranging from one for least mature to eight 
for most mature, 56.7 percent of the academic 
program participants were rated in the one 
category. Academic program parolees had a 
success rate of 63.5 percent compared to a 
60.4 percent success rate for all parolees. 
However, a comparable age group among all 
parolees had a success rate of 68.2 percent. 
Unlike the majority of parolees, married 
academic participants were the least success- 
ful on parole with a success rate of 38.5 
percent. Due to their social immaturity, 
marriage had a disrupting rather than a 
stabilizing influence. Approximately three- 
fourths of the parolees, parole officers, and 
employers felt that the program had not 

been helpful in employment, but in view of 
the improvement in achievement level of 
participants, there is little doubt as to 

the effectiveness of the program as an 
educational instrument. 


No address. 





1902 Diamond, Bernard L., & Louisell, David W. 
The psychiatrist as an expert witness; some 
ruminations and speculations. Michigan Law 
Review, 63(8):1335-1354, 1965. 


The modern psychotherapeutically-oriented 
psychiatric expert witness poses a vastly 
different and more complex problem for 
traditional trial procedure and legal theory 
than does the ordinary physician or even the 
earlier neurologically-oriented psychiatrist. 
Conventional rules of evidence and procedure 
may be incapable of adequately coping with 
the psychiatrist's emerging role as an expert 
witness. A few recommendations which might 
improve psychiatric testimony are: (1) that 
the psychiatrist should describe his complete 
relationship to the defense; (2) that the 
psychiatrist tell his story as a narrative 
relating to the jury how he obtained his 
information and how he reached his opinion; 
(3) that good psychiatric testimony generally 
is compatible only with full disclosure; and 
(4) that the defendant's rights concerning 
self-incrimination must be respected. 


B. Le Diamond, M. D., Professor of Criminology 
and of Law, University of California, 
Berkeley, California. 


1903 Clemmer, Donald. Correctionalization. 
The City of New York, Correction Sidelights, 
1965(1):1-2, 1965. 


"Prisonization" is a term referring to the 
process by which inmates take on the mores 
and culture of the prison underworld. This 
concept brings up the contaminating and 
criminalizing effect of the prison subculture. 
The term "correctionalization" refers to the 
machinery and process that opposes prisoniza- 
tion. It is the set of programs that exists 
to bring the free community into the institu- 
tion and to project the prison community into 
the free world. Halfway houses and furloughs 
result from this trend in correction. 


No address. 


1904 Von Hentig, Hans. Haftlinge und 
Vertrauensleute im Beweisverfahren. (Inmates 
and confidante in the gathering of evidence. ) 
Monatsschrift fur Kriminologie und Strafrechts- 
reform, 48(3):105-113, 1965. 


Inmates of correctional institutions are 
sometimes used by the prosecution as confi- 
dants to elicit confessions from other inmates. 
Similarly, police agents posing as criminals 
are planted in cells for the same purpose. 
Many tricks are employed to soften defendants 


Abstracts 1902-1905 


and induce them to make statements which will 
incriminate them in a criminal case. The 
use of such methods poses problems in which 
necessity, ethics, the interest of society, 
and its protection are at odds with one 
another. Most law enforcement officials seem 
convinced that the use of such methods is 
unavoidable but the question may be asked why 
modern means of crime detection and a possible 
expansion of public cooperation with law en- 
forcement are not adequate investigative 
tools. The use of informants and spies is 
primitive and unethical, and the trustworthi- 
ness of such persons is questionable. 


Hans Von Hentig, Universitat Bonn, 
West Germany. 


1905 Rangol, Alfred-Johannes. Der interna- 
tionale Kriminalitatsvergleich. (Interna- 
tional comparisons of crime.) Monateschrift 
fur Kriminologie und Strafrechtsreform, 
48(3):114-137, 1965. 


Future international criminal statistics 

will be useful for comparative studies if 
they will meet the following three conditions: 
(1) if serious offenses (criminal homicide, 
aggravated assault, and robbery and burglary) 
are selected with at least approximately 
uniform definitions; 

(2) if the data concern persons who have been 
legally convicted of these serious offenses; 
and (3) if data on offenders up to the age 

of eighteen are presented for each age year. 
In addition, several coordinative agreements 
will have to be made internationally includ- 
ing whether the personal, social, and crimi- 
nological characteristics of offenders should 
be reported and how partners and instigators 
of crimes should be handled in such statistics. 


Alfred-Johannes Rangol, Statisches Bundesant, 
Wiesbaden, West Germany. 
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1906 Rotthaus, Karl-Peter. Justizforderung- 
en und Resozialisierung der Strafentlassenen. 
(Judicial demands and rehabilitation of 
ex-prisoners.) Monatsschrift fiir Kriminolo- 
ie und Strafrechtsreform, 48(3):138-143, 
1965. 


According to West German law, a convicted 
offender may be charged with the costs of 
the criminal proceedings against him, but in 
practice the realization of this law is 
difficult. A large number of convicted 
offenders live in circumstances which make 
it impossible for them to pay even relatively 
small claims. Really affected are only 
those offenders who are well situated and 
those who make serious efforts to rehabili- 
tate themselves and to become economically 
independent. For this latter group, a bill 
covering the cost of their prosecution 
presents a serious danger to their rehabili- 
tation and encourages recidivism. A provi- 
sion should be made for adults, similar to 
the one now applied in German juvenile 
courts under which the court may waive any 
claims against the offender. Even under 
existing law, however, such decisions 
endangering the rehabilitation of an 
offender could be avoided by making finan- 
cial claims well in advance of his release. 
At that time it should be examined whether 
there are reasons why the claim should not 
be made in the first place; in other cases 
the prisoner could be asked to settle the 
claim within a specified time after release. 
In cases where financial claims are excessive 
demands for payment should be avoided 
altogether and the prisoner induced to 
submit his own proposal instead. The 
correctional institution would then have 

the opportunity to counsel its inmate and 
give him needed information as part of his 
preparation for release. In many instances, 
claimant agencies may then learn of the 
existence of circumstances which argue 
against the strict enforcement of the claim. 
At the very least, and especially when 
several judicial agencies present financial 
claims, a realistic payment plan could be 
worked out. 


Karl-Peter Rotthaus, 563 Remscheid- 
Liittringhausen, Masurenstrasse 1, West 


Germany. 


1907 Janner, Jacopo. Drei anonyme Tele- 
fonanrufer aus sexuellen Motiven. (Three 
anonymous telephone callers with sexual 
motives.) Monatsschrift fiir Kriminologie 
und Strafrechtsreform, 48(3):145-152, 1965. 


The anonymous telephone call is not a rare 
offense but the offender, provided he is not 
habitually committing the offense, is rarely 
detected. Three anonymous male callers 
whose cases could be studied were detected 
because they were habitually calling over a 
period of months or years and with 
astonishing frequency. No conclusions can 
be drawn from the three cases and the fact 
that all three acted from sexual motives 

may indicate no more than that sex offenders 
are diagnosed more often than offenders 

with different motivations. 


Jacopo Janner, Psychiatrische Poliklinik 
fiir Erwachsene, Basel, Switzerland. 


1908 Lasky, Jerome M. Hijinks that can 
haunt your life. Reader's Digest, 
86(518) :92-95, 1965. 


Many young Americans today are unaware of 
the harmful effects that a police or a 

court record for an apparently petty offense, 
resulting in a fine or a suspended sentence, 
may have on their future lives. When, in 

a moment of irresponsibility, they commit 

a "minor" offense, the results can be 
disastrous; even if they go "free" the 
charge may follow them throughout their 
lives demanding explanation and making them 
suspect wherever it appears. With a police 
record it can be difficult, in some 
instances impossible, to enter a profession 
or business where a special license is 
required. Most companies have private 
reference-checking organizations which 
doublecheck with the police; no one may be 
hired who has committed a felony or any 
minor offense which casts doubt on the 
applicant's sense of responsibility. A job 
requiring bonding will probably be closed 

to a youth with a record and he may be turned 
down for federal, state, or local government 
employment. Our daily press reveals the 
amount of thoughtless legal infractions 
committed by young persons; they can only 
hope that their poor judgement will not 
keep them from responsible jobs. 


No address. 





1909 California. Youth Authority Depart- 
ment. A comparison of Youth Authority boys 
and girls: characteristics and their 
relationship to parole violation. 
Sacramento, 1965, 52 p. (Research Report 
No. 45) 


A comparison was made of 1,168 girls and 
7,407 boys who were released to California 
parole supervision in 1961 and 1962 on the 
basis of forty-eight initial Home Visit 
Research Schedule (IHV) items and six other 
background characteristics. The relation- 
ship of violation rates of boys and girls 

to the several IHV items and the other 
characteristics was then examined. It was 
found that Youth Authority girls had more 
unfortunate histories and less desirable 
backgrounds than did the boys. Proportion- 
ately more girls had displayed symptoms of 
sufficiently serious emotional disturbance 
to have warranted psychiatric evaluation 

or treatment prior to their commitment to 
the Youth Authority. More of them had been 
members of more than one household, and more 
had lived in five or more houses since 
birth. More girls had a record of persistent 
truancy, and more disliked school markedly. 
More of the girls came from broken homes, 
and more of their present homes were rated 
as undesirable for their return. On the 
other hand, parole agents judged more of 

the girls’homes to demonstrate self-respect 
to a marked degree and to display evidence 
of adequate supervision and discipline. 

Of the fifty-four variables employed in this 
study, thirty-eight were found to be related 
to the violation rates of the boys beyond 
the .Ol level of significance. In contrast, 
only six variables were associated with 
girls’ violation rates beyond this level of 
significance, and a total of only eleven 
were found to be significant beyond the 

-05 level. In the case of several items, 
category groupings were related to higher 
violation rates for girls. The hypothesis 
is offered that parole violation is probably 
even less related to behavior for girls than 
for boys. Unlike boys, girls do not 
generally commit the type of offense against 
which society demands protection by removal 
of the offender. Thus authorities have more 
leeway in handling most of the girls' cases 
and may specify alternatives to institution- 
alization or take no action at all. It is 
felt that parole violation is an unsatis- 
factory measure of delinquent behavior, 
particularly for girls, and it is suggested 
that an instrument be developed which for 
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non-violators will provide a graded measure 
of community adjustment and which for 
violators will distinguish girls returned 
because of behavior intolerable to the 
community and girls returned for want of 
an alternative placement. 


No address. 


1910 Public Affairs Study Committee of 
Ten Junior Leagues. What to do about 
delinquency in Texas. National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency, Texas Council, 1965, 
37 Pe pamphlet. 


The juvenile courts of Texas and the types 
and number of juvenile dispositions are 
discussed as well as the present situation 
of probation on the local level. Statistics 
on the number and status of probation 
officers are given, and probation needs for 
the future are described. Suggestions for 
state aftercare programs and possible 
legislation are listed. 


National Council on Crime and Delinquency, 
44 East 23 Street, New York, New York 10010. 
Southern Office: 530 Littlefield Building, 
Austin, Texas. 


1911 Canada. Penitentiaries Commissioner. 
Annual report for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1964. Ottawa, 1964, 66 p. illus. 


The 1964 report of the Canadian Commissioner 
of Penitentiaries contains descriptive 
accounts of the various divisions of the 
Penitentiary Service on classification and 
psychological services, vocational training, 
institutional services, medical services, 
industrial employment of inmates, correc- 
tional research, and related activities. 
Statistical tables present data on the 
number of inmates received and discharged 
during the year, as well as characteristics 
of inmates by sex, offense, term of sentence, 
age, previous commitments, marital status, 
number of dependents, and the type of 
discharge for released offenders. 


Copies available: Queen's Printer, Ottawa, 
Canada. 
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1912 McKee, John M. Experimental and 
demonstration manpower project for training 
and placement of youthful inmates of Draper 
Correctional Center at Elmore, Alabama: 
third progress report, January 1, 1965 to 
February 15, 1965. Elmore, Alabama, 

Draper Prison, 1965, 9 p. mimeo. 


The Draper Correctional Center at Elmore, 
Alabama is conducting an experiment in 
manpower training and placement with about 
130 inmates of from sixteen to twenty-two 
years of age. These prisoners had resisted 
ordinary vocational training. Personal 
counseling and newer methods of vocational 
training with the seven courses offered 
aimed at speeding up rehabilitation and 
placement. After some difficulty, the 
qualified staff succeeded in gaining the 
confidence and cooperation of the trainees 
and helped them gain insight into themselves, 
their problems, and goals. Specially 
programmed trade materials and guides for 
their use were designed for the difficult 
employment problems. As the trainees’ 
vocational abilities improved, they were 
motivated to improve their appearance. 

As a result,the public relations efforts of 
the staff found the community offering jobs 
and becoming increasingly involved. 

Resumés of counseling sessions describe 
typical problems helped by guidance and 
outline two examples of college counseling 
service. Since the ordinary goals in 
learning do not exist with these inmates, 
programmed instruction for them must consist 
of basic education for specific goals 
according to definite abilities. Tests and 
interviews determine the courses to be 
followed. This program is just beginning. 
It needs re-enforcement with additional 
courses, space, and materials. Its success 
so far in moderating behavior of the inmates 
suggests more widespread investigation and 
adoption as a means of halting recidivism. 
Organizational charts detail: the self- 
instructional school; the programming unit; 
the personnel structure from the supervisory 
departments; and associated offices down to 
the janitor. Topics are recommended for 
future vocational planning. 


John M. McKee, Program Director, Draper 
Correctional Center, Elmore, Alabama. 


1913 California. Youth Authority Depart- 
ment, Research Division. An evaluation of 
county referral cases. Sacramento, 

November 1964, 8 p. (Special Report No. 1) 


The results of twenty months of supplementary 
referral services by Youth Authority Clinics 
is evaluated in fourteen counties of 
California up to September 1964. Referrals 
of minors are made according to contract 
provisions of the Welfare and Institutions 
Code of California and accepted by the 

Youth Authority, if diagnostic treatment 
will be helpful and facilities are available, 
Charges for such services and the counties 
availing themselves of them as well as the 
number of referrals in each case are 
indicated. The length of stay, case 
characteristics, recommendations for treat- 
ment, type of offense, and case disposition 
are reported for eighty-four cases referred. 
A relationship was established between the 
Youth Authority recommendations and the 
Juvenile Court disposition. It was 
determined that the referral cases have been 
increasing since 1962, some counties make 
much greater use of the services than others 
with the range from 50 to 100 percent. 

The diagnostic service, although gaining in 
acceptability, might be more useful to those 
probation departments in need if there was 
less or no cost at all to them. 


No address. 


1914 Quiroga, Hector Solis. Introduccion 
a la sociologia criminal. (Introduction to 
criminal sociology.) Mexico, D.F., 
Institutodo Investigationes Sociales, 
Universidad Nacional, 1962, 241 p. 


The major subject areas covered are: (1) 
a panorama of criminal sociology and its 
object of study, what is: (a) criminal 
sociology, (b) methodology, (c) crime 
and delinquency, and (d) criminality; 
(2) the personality and pathology in the 
causal framework of delinquency; the 
etiology of delinquency, personality and 
socio-psychological characteristics of 
criminals, and racial pathology; (3) 





the diffuse. and concrete social influences on 
delinquency, and the influences of the 

family on delinquency; (4) observable 
regularities and tendencies of delinquency, 
some regular manifestations in criminality, 
and the evaluation of criminality; and 

(5) social policy and delinquency, and the 
fight against delinquency, detention, and 
seclusion. 


No address. 


1915 Pennsylvania. Public Welfare Depart- 
ment. Children and Youth Office. Harris- 
burg, 1964, 11 p. multilith. 


This report presents statistical data on 
detention in the state of Pennsylvania 
including the number of children held in 
detention in 1963 broken down by county, 
sex, age, type of facility used for 
detention homes, and length of stay in 
detention. 


No address. 


1916 Pima County (Arizona). Juvenile 
Court and Probation Department. Annual 
report, 1964. Tucson, 1964 (7), 25 p. 


The 1964 Pima County Court and Probation 
Department annual report contains statis- 
tical data on: the number of juvenile 

court referrals; the number and types of 
offenses; the characteristics of delinquents; 
recidivism; probation and parole violation; 
juvenile dispositions; traffic violations; 
dependence and neglect offenses; disposition 
of neglect cases; detention home admissions; 
and length of stay in the home. 


Pima County Juvenile Probation Department, 
332 South Freeway, Tucson, Arizona. 
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1917 Monterey County (California). 
Probation Department. Annual report, 1964. 
Salinas, 1964, 45 p. mimeo. 


The 1964 annual report of the Monterey 
County Probation Department contains 
statistical data on: court organization; 
probation department personnel; types of 
juvenile offenses; characteristics of 
delinquents; juvenile dispositions; shelter 
home admissions; juvenile court records; 
adult referrals; probation; types of adult 
offenses; characteristics of adult offenders; 
legal punishment; referral to juvenile hall; 
reasons for detention; population of 
juvenile hall; length of stay; financial 
statement; collections; and budget. 


County of Monterey, Probation Department, 
P. O. Box 2135, Salinas, California. 


1918 Home of Industry for Discharged 
Prisoners, Philadelphia. Seventy-fifth 
year report. Pennsylvania, 1965, no paging. 


The 1964 annual report of the Home of 
Industry for Discharged Prisoners contains: 
a financial report; statistical data on 
admissions; descriptive accounts of history 
of home; the purpose of a halfway house; 
maintenance requirements; the character of 
incorporation; and the rules and regulations 
of the home. 


Home of Industry for Discharged Prisoners, 
73rd and Paschall Avenue, Philadelphia 42, 
Pennsylvania. 


1919 Montgomery County (Ohio). Juvenile 
and Domestic Relations Court. Twenty-first 
annual report. Dayton, 1965, 32 p. 


The 1964 annual report of the Juvenile and 
Domestic Relations Court of Montgomery 
County, Ohio contains: descriptive accounts 
of intake; delinquent's attitude to 
detention; social investigation; juvenile 
disposition; detention; and medical 
services. Statistical data include type of 
offense and judicial and non-judicial 
disposition of delinquents. 


No address. 
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1920 Lunden, Walter. The prairie prisons, 
1930-1963. Ames, Iowa, Iowa State 
University, 1964, 24 p. mimeo. 


This study of the prisons in the "Prairie 
States" of North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska surveys the 
prison population in these states from 
1930 to 1963, with special emphasis on the 
period from 1954-1963. The prison 
populations are graphed in terms of the 
increase in crimes and arrests, the long- 
time and short-time changes in prison 
populations, and the number of court 
commitments over the thirty-three year 
period. Parole rates and average lengths 
of time in prison are recorded, and the 
changing rates of parole violations are 
graphed. 


Walter A. Lunden, Department of Economics 
and Sociology, Iowa State University, 
Ames, Iowa. 


1921 Dallas County (Texas). Juvenile 
Department. Annual report, 1964. Dallas, 
1965, various pagings. 


The 1964 annual report of the Dallas County 
Juvenile Department contains brief 
descriptions of juvenile court services, 
foster homes, shelter care, delinquency 
cases, detention homes, and psychological 
services. Statistical data include the 
number and characteristics of delinquency 
referrals, types of offenses, delinquency 
rates, judicial and non-judicial juvenile 
disposition, detention home admissions and 
intake, probation officers’ caseloads, 
number and characteristics of neglect 
referrals, reasons for referral, and foster 
home care. 


No address. 


1922 Los Angeles County (California). 
Probation Department. The specialized 
alcoholic caseload project: a study of the 
effectiveness of probation with alcoholic 
offenders, by Calvin C. Hopkinson, and 
Stuart Adams. Los Angeles, 1964, 80 p. 
(Research Report No. 13) 


The Specialized Alcoholic Caseload Project 
was created by the Los Angeles County 
Probation Department to learn whether 
probation supervision of alcoholic offenders 
could effectively help them toward rehabi- 
litation. One hundred ninety-seven 
offenders were observed by the project 


whose previous record had been examined for 
probable probation success. Approximately 
thirty-two percent of the group made 
reasonably satisfactory responses to 
probation supervision, thirteen percent made 
marginal responses, and fifty-five percent 
made an unsatisfactory response or could not 
be evaluated. Three factors were apparently 
most closely associated with a favorable 
response to probation service: few prior 
arrests; mandatory attendance at Alcoholics 
Anonymous; and marriage. The study revealed 
that the average alcoholic offender is 
usually in his late forties, is a school 
dropout, is married with two children, is 
an unskilled laborer with irregular 
employment, and has been arrested about 
twenty times previously. The study made 

it obvious that this program did not meet 
the need of all alcoholic offenders, 
particularly the unattached often arrested 
chronic offender. The general outcome of 
the project, though, suggests that the use 
of probation with the alcoholic offender 

is both feasible and worthwhile. Prelimi- 
nary to any large-scale planning for such 
service, it appears desirable to repeat 

the present study in the form of a more 
extensive demonstration project. 


No address. 


1923 Connecticut. Juvenile Court. Annual 
report, 1963. Hartford, 1964 (7), 24 p. 


The 1963 annual report of the Juvenile 
Court for the State of Connecticut includes 
a summary of and state-wide statistics on 
juvenile delinquency cases. Charts are 
included for caseloads and dispositions of 
all cases as well as for the incidence of 
parental neglect. Also contained in the 
report are the following: the list of 
receiving centers; a financial report; and 
an organizational list. The total number 
of juvenile delinquency cases disposed of 
are reported according to age, race, prior 
record, source of record, and type of 
offense. Non-judicial cases are also 
described. 


Juvenile Court, 322 Washington Street, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 
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1924 Sears Roebuck Y.M.C.A., Service Club. 
Semi~annual report of "Jobs for Youth" 
program for period of June 30 to December 31, 
1964. (Chicago, Illinois), 1964 (7), 13 p. 
mimeo. 


The report contains a summary of the 
community activities of the "Jobs for Youth" 
program at the Sears Roebuck Y.M.C.A. The 
report includes an occupational experience 
chart of the number of youths who were 
counseled by the program and case studies of 
a number of them. The Y.M.C.A. research 
program and projects are illustrated by 
tables, and the results of personality and 
mental tests are listed. 


No address. 


1925 Washtenaw County (Michigan). Juvenile 
Court. Foster home development project. 
[kan Arbor/7, 1964, 55 p. mimeo. 


The purpose of the Foster Home Development 
Project was to determine whether administra- 
tive centralization would increase the 
variety and quality of placement resources. 
Its major goals were to develop more foster 
homes through a public relations campaign, 
to provide recognition of foster parents, 
and to explore the feasibility of a unified 
foster home-finding facility for county-wide 
use. Eight appendices are included which 
describe the Project's public relations 
foster parent recruitment program. An account 
of the operating expenses of the program 
includes the report. 


No address. 


1926 Genonceaux, P. Les relations humaines 
dans 1'Administration. (Human relations in 
the administration.) Bulletin de 
l'Administration Pénitentiaire, 19(2): 
151-171, 1965. 


In Belgium, the prison administration employs 
more than 2,000 people to charge approximately 
5,000 inmates. The methods of human relations 
could and should be applied within the chain 
of command of the administration in an 
exemplary fashion. It should be remembered 
that the application of human relations in the 


professional milieu is constituted by a certain 


approach or state of mind rather than by a 
definite technique or method. Technical 
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competence and elementary knowledge of 
psychology are necessary requirements of all 
administration personnel. The outcome would 
be a replacement of humiliating paternalism 
by democratic relationships between 
directors and collaborators, plus the 
establishment of a greater efficiency 
through cooperation. 


No address. 


1927 Desmarez, J. J. Contribution a 
l'étude de la méthodologie medico-legale, 
medico-sociologique et criminologique. 

(A contribution to a study of medico-legal, 
medico-sociological and criminological 
methodology.) Revue de Droit Pénal et de 
Criminologie, 45(9):887-932, 1965. 


With the possible exception of some studies 
of a philosophical or juridical nature, 
medico-sociological, medico-legal, and 
criminological research is increasingly 
being based on investigation and interpre- 
tation of phenomena which is susceptible to 
qtalitative or quantitative measures. 

In view of this revised emphasis, the 
principles governing research become 
important and warrant a review of the basic 
methodological procedures involved. The 
first step in any research will have to be 
one of reflection on the theoretical 
aspects of the subject matter. Then, in 
the actual gathering of material, the 
theories of probability and margin of error 
become of utmost importance. The probability 
approach furnishes a method of planning, 
collecting,and interpreting data which is 
far superior to that of strictly mathema- 
tical techniques. Great care must be 
exercised in the interpretation of data 

so as not to draw erroneous conclusions 
either by taking samples which aren't really 
representative of the general population, 
or by accepting conclusions which actually 
belong to the margin of error. 


No address. 
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1928 Victoria (Australia). Parole Boards. 
(Adult). Reports for the year ending 

June 30, 1964. Melbourne, Australia, 
Governmental Printer, 1964, 19 p. 


The annual report of the Adult Parole Boards 
of Victoria, Australia contains statistics 
on the number of male and female prisoners 
released, recidivism, parole releases, ages 
of those released from parole, length of 
parole, offenses leading to cancellation of 
parole, and length of sentences. There are 
also descriptions of the activities of 
parole officers, procedures of Parole Board 
for consideration of parole, employment of 
parolees, and psychiatric services. 


No address. 


1929 Shultz, Gladys Denny. How many more 
victims? Philadelphia and New York, 
J. B. Lippincott, 1965, 363 p. 


Sex crimes in the United States are 
increasing. Often men who are convicted of 
sex crimes and later adjudged criminally 
insane are treated briefly and inadequately 
and are released. Limited facilities for 
rehabilitation, limited finances and staff 
at institutions make this problem more acute. 
It will be the job of the individual citizen 
to work toward improvement of these 
conditions so that he may be better protected. 
Certain states, California and Massachusetts 
among them, have made notable strides in the 
treatment of sex offenders. The public as 
well as the law enforcement agencies must 
view sexual offenses as a result of mental 
illness and instability resulting from 
environmental factors, and must treat it 

as such. 


No address. 


1930 Social Planning Council of Metropolitan 
Toronto. Reaching the "unreached youth": 

the report and recommendation of the 
Consultation for Action on Unreached Youth. 
Canada, 1964(7), 58 p. 


The Consultation for Action on Unreached 
Youth recommends that an Ontario Youth 
Federation, related to a government depart- 
ment, be established under provincial 
charter. The functions of the Foundation 
will be: public education; long range 
planning; research; recruitment and training 
of personnel; purchase of service from 
existing organizations; and direct service 
and experimental programs which are research 
oriented. The primary concern of the Founda- 





tion will be with youth in the twelve to 
twenty-one age group, though all juveniles 
from one to twenty-one will be included. 
Funds for the Foundation will be secured 

from public and private sources. The initial 
staff of the Foundation will be responsible 
for administration, negotiations with public 
and private bodies, and technical and 
research planning. 


Social Planning Council of Metropolitan 
Toronto, 160 Bay Street, Toronto, Canada. 


1931 U. S. Congress. Senate. Investigation 
of juvenile delinquency. Washington, D.C., 
February 1 (legislative day, January 29) 
1965, 9 p- (89th Congress, lst Session, 
Report No. 27) 


The report includes a summary of the work 
performed by the Senatorial committee on 
juvenile delinquency during 1965, and the 
funds authorized to the subcommittee for the 
last three Congresses are noted. Senate 
Resolution 52, if passed, would permit the 
maximum expenditure of $220,000 in 1965 for 
a continued investigation of all matters 
pertaining to juvenile delinquency in the 
United States. 


No address. 


1932 U.S. Congress. House. Authorize 
discharge of parolees from supervision prior 
to the expiration of their maximum term. 
Washington, D.C., February 4, 1965, 4 p. 
(89th Congress, lst Session, Report No. 16) 


The Committee on the District of Columbia 
reported favorably on the bill to authorize 
the Board of Parole of the District of 
Columbia to discharge a parolee from super- 
vision prior to the expiration of the 
maximum term or terms for which he was 
sentenced, and recommend that the bill be 
passed. Statistics on the number of 
parolees who might be discharged from 
supervision are given. 


No address. 
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1933 Victoria. Survey of child care in 
Victoria: a report by the committee 
appointed by the Chief Secretary of Victoria, 
1962-1964. Melbourne, Australia, 
Governmental Printer, 1964, 142 p. 


The report investigates the child care 
practices in Victoria, Australia, and the 
facilities available to the Family Welfare 
Division. Practices and facilities were 
investigated in the main areas of: 
preventive care; adoption; foster care; 
reception centers; established and approved 
children's homes; and aftercare. The 
committee set down a sequence of approach 
and general principles as well as a 
procedure for investigation. The main 
areas of the survey are reported as to: 
historical background; agencies involved; 
staff; consultant services used by the 
agencies; forms of assistance provided; 
persons assisted; agency policies; legis- 
lation needed for alterations; future plans; 
gaps and need in the area; and committee 
recommendations. The committee concluded 
that there were many deficiencies arising 
from a shortage of resources and, in some 
instances despite dedication of workers, 
from a lack of understanding of what was 
best for the child in-care. Child care 
facilities and services were overtaxed and 
inadequate to meet the demand made on them. 
A greatly increased expenditure of govern- 
ment funds was considered as necessary over 
a wide field. Specific recommendations are 


made for each of the main areas. Appendices 
are included. 

No address. 

1934 University of Missouri. Freedom of 
Information Center. Canon 35: a summary. 
Kolumbia/, May 1962, 7 p. (Publication 


No. 77) 


Canon 35 of the Canons of Judicial Ethics 
of the American Bar Association prevents 
photography, broadcasting, and telecasting 
in the courtroom. It has been adopted in 
fifteen states, approved by the bar 
association of ten others, and embodied by 
the United States Supreme Court in the 
rules of all federal courts. While this 
resolution is not a law, it has the force 
of a law and is enforced by judges in court. 
The canon was written as a result of the 
disgraceful behavior of press photographers 
at the trial of Bruno Hauptmann for the 
kidnap-murder of the Lindberg child. The 
history of the origin of the Canon and the 
relationship between the American Bar 
Association and the press, radio, and 
television in attempting to arrive at some 
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formula acceptable to all, is detailed. 

The arguments for and against the abolition 
of Canon 35 evidence the fact that lawyers 
and jurists are not all agreed on the 
advisability of retaining the Canon in its 
present form; its assumptions are no longer 
supported by facts. While the federal 
courts and federal judicial proceedings must 
adhere to the Canon, state and other courts 
have permitted the presence of photographers 
and cameramen at the discretion and under 
the supervision of the presiding judge with 
satisfactory results. As of 1962, the 
controversy for the abolition of Canon 35 
has remained unchanged as have the arguments 
for and against its retention. In the 
meantime, the National Press Photographers 
Association and the National Association of 
Broadcasters have developed their own code 
of ethics for photographers, broadcasters, 
and telecasters. 


Judith Murill, Graduate Assistant, Freedom 
of Information Center, University of Missouri, 
School of Journalism, Columbia, Missouri. 


1935 California. Justice Department. 
Criminal Statistics Bureau. Drug arrests 
and dispositions in California, 1963. 
Sacramento, 1964(7), 93 p. app. 


This report constitutes the fourth annual 
publication prepared by the Bureau of 
Criminal Statistics in the field of drug 
arrests and their dispositions. Arrests 
are referred to as the number of arrests 
made and not as to the number of persons 
arrested. Tables, charts, and graphs as 
compiled cover the year 1963 and the period 
1960 to 1963. The year 1960 is used as a 
base year though not as a typical year for 
comparison. Drug arrests for 1963 are 
tabled as to: number; sex of offenders; 
type by half-year; and total arrests by 
month and area. Adults arrested for state 
drug law violations are reported with 
respect to arrest by month, county, sex, 
race, age, prior criminal and drug record, 
Parole and drug use status, and total 
addict opulation. Statistical data is also 
recorded concerning drug arrest dispositions, 
final charges, and sentences. A review of 
the history of the drug arrest project, 

the sources of information, procedural 
methods, problems of classification, arrest 
dispositions and classification, a glossary 
of terms and the statistical areas used by 
the Bureau of Criminal Statistics are 
ineluded in the appendices. 


Fred A. Knoles, Chief, Bureau of Criminal 
Statistics, State Department of Justice, 
2700 Meadowview Road, Sacramento, California. 
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1936 A case for law revision? Justice of 
the Peace and Local Government Review, 
129(28) :445, 1965. 


The matter of the admissibility into 
evidence of dying declarations is a problem 
which the Criminal Law Revision Committee 
of Great Britain might well consider. 
Uncertainty about such admissibility in the 
case of murder or manslaughter is a very 
serious thing. The case of R. V. Townsend 
is an example of the difficulties inherent 
in the existing common law principle. 


No address. 


1937 Dunn, Martin R., & George, Thomas. 
Pre-trial release. Presidio, 32(5):13, 
28, 1965. 


The Des Moines, Iowa, Pre-Trial Release 
Project members interviewed 970 accused of 
bailable offenses in their first year of 
operation. These interviewers sought 
information which judges could use in 
determining whether or not an accused should 
be released by signing his own bond or his 
own recognizance. Ninety-six percent of 
those recommended for pre-trial release 
without bond were so released by the courts. 
Ninety-eight percent of those released 
appeared in court on the proper day. Many 
of the cases are still awaiting action. 
Only twelve of the seventy-five that were 
found guilty or pleaded guilty went to jail 
or prison. The difference between the high 
percentage of court appearances and the 
number of persons sent to jail or prison 

is a significant argument in favor of pre- 
trial release on recognizance. 


M. R. Dunn, Director, Hawley Welfare 
Foundation, Des Moines, Iowa. 


1938 Shelly, Gordon. The confusing world of 
the habitual criminal. Presidio, 32(5): 
20-21, 1965. 


Habitual criminal statutes are basically 
unfair because of the lack of consistency 
with which they are applied and because 
under them a person is punished a second 

time for earlier crimes. Too often a person 
who is not clearly a habitual criminal, as 
popularly defined, is sentenced to the forty- 
year term which is mandatory under these 
statutes. 


Gordon Shelly, Iowa State Penitentiary, 
Fort Madison, Iowa. 


1939 New Jersey. Parole Bureau. Annual 
report of parolee earnings 1964. Trenton, 
1965, 2 Pe mimeo. 


The report of parolee earnings for the 
calendar year 1964 indicates an increase of 
over $598,000 earned by parolees supervised 
in New Jersey, as compared with the earnings 
of the previous year. It discloses also 
that there was an increase of 169 parolees 
supervised in the state; 7,469 parolees were 
supervised in 1964j;and the average earnings 
of employed parolees were $1,517. 


No address. 


1940 Texas Youth Council. Directory, 
1965-1966, Texas juvenile court judges, 
Texas juvenile probation officers, Texas 
youth council members and staff, state 
juvenile probation officers. Austin, 
1965, 20 p. 


The directory of Texas juvenile court judges, 
juvenile probation officers, youth council 
members, staff, and juvenile parole officers 
includes the name and official title of each 
person listed, his mailing address, and the 
county in which he is employed. 


Texas Youth Council, 1005 Sam Houston 
Building, 201 East 14 Street, Austin, Texas. 


1941 New Jersey. Youth Division. Second 
annual report, 1963-1964. Trenton, 1965, 
no paging. illus. 


The purpose of the New Jersey State Youth 
Division is to provide one central state 
agency to coordinate public and private 
efforts in behalf of children and youth and 
to help plan for the future needs of the 
young people of the state. The wide range 
of youth problems pursued by the Youth 
Division in the past year included child 
abuse, accident prevention, veneral disease 
control, residential facilities for the 
multi-problem adolescent, youth guidance 
councils, youth training programs, and the 
implementation of the Economic Opportunity 
(war on poverty) Act in the state. 


No address. 
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1942 Chamberlin, Cecil. The psychiatrist 
in the juvenile court. Bulletin of the 
Menninger Clinic, 29(1):37-44, 1965. 


The psychiatrist's role has traditionally 
been to act as consultant to the court. 

His main duty has consisted of performing 
diagnostic studies and making reports on 
cases referred to him by members of the 
court. Although this activity will probably 
remain important in the future, the part-time 
psychiatrist in a smaller community would be 
of most service to the court by formally and 
informally instructing court personnel in 
the application of psychological principles 
to the problems which confront them. As a 
consultant to the judge and his staff, the 
psychiatrist can help them to work smoothly 
with each other and effectively with 
offenders. In the detention home, the 
psychiatrist can be of most assistance by 
giving in-service training to the staff. 
Staff problems, interpersonal relations, 
judges and their authoritarian roles, lack 
of understanding, staff turnover, and 
financial limitations to program development 
may frequently be hindrances to the psychia- 
trist. Tolerance and patience are required, 
and the psychiatrist must act as inter- 
mediary between the staff and youthful 
offenders to insure the best possible 
treatment for delinquents. 


Cecil R. Chamberlain, Jr., M. D., 
Menninger Clinic, Topeka, Kansas. 


1943 Gill, Howard B. Crime control; whose 
responsibility is it? William and Mary 
Law Review, 5(1):30-45, 1964. 


The lack of responsible leadership in the 
practice and administration of the criminal 
law is a result of the failure of the trust- 
ees and faculties of law schools and of 

those members of the bar who refuse to 
concern themselves with the crime problem. 
Crime control in all its phases is the 
responsibility of the law and of lawyers. 
Only when the law takes over the crime 
control program shall we ever have efficient 
law enforcement, a sound correctional program 
including probation and parole, and effective 
crime prevention. Bar associations through- 
out the United States should establish 

local and state crime control commissions 
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whose duties would be to promote a better 
coordination of all agencies engaged in 
crime control and to promote the employment 
of men and women trained in the law and the 
humanities in all these agencies. Law 
schools should also establish programs 

in the administration of criminal law. 


H. B. Gill, Director, Institute of 
Correctional Administration, School of 
Government and Public Administration, 
American University, Washington, D. C. 


1944 New York (State). Social Welfare 
Department. Boys’ Training Schools Home 
Service Bureau; ninth annual report, April 
1964 to March 1965. New York, 

1965, 41 p. mimeo. 


The ninth annual report of the Boys Training 
School Home Service Bureau contains 
descriptive accounts of services given to 
New York City boys released from state 
training schools. Information includes 

the following: foster home care; financial 
assistance to youths seeking employment; 
vocational counseling and placement for 
youths sixteen through twenty-one; school 
liaison workers; consultation services; 
expert psychiatric staff; guidance; and 
group treatment services. There are also 
descriptions of the third annual conference 
of the Home Service Bureau and staff 
training and recruitment. Statistical data 
for the Mobilization for Youth program 
considers number of boys treated, adjust- 
ment, recidivism, and parole violation. 


No address. 


1945 Murdy, Ralph G. Is there a Board in 
your future? The Police Chief, 32(6): 
10-12, 1965. 


A police review board, as commonly under- 
stood, is an official municipal body estab- 
lished to hear civil rights grievances of 
civilians against police officers, and to 
propose recommendations for corrective 
action to be taken by police superiors. 
Such boards have been established in Phila~ 
delphia and Rochester. The FBI has stated 
that outside civilian review boards act as 
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a restraint on effective police action 
against riots. Departmental review of 
complaints, the alternative to civilian 
review boards, is the procedure used in most 
areas of the United States. As the 
administration of police departments includes 
the handling of internal discipline, review 
of complaints is properly a police rather 
than a civilian function. 


R. G. Murdy, Managing Director, Criminal 
Justice Commission, 22 Light Street, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


1946 Long, H. Alan. The dilemma: crime 
and constitutional rights. The Police Chief, 
32(6):14-22, 1965. 


The ever-increasing crime rate and the trend 
in our courts toward more thorough protection 
of the rights of the ‘accused is a dilemma 
with which law enforcement officers must 
contend. Unethical behavior of law enforce- 
ment officers, though rare, decreases the 
public's sympathy for the law and position 
in this dilemma. A recruitment policy with 
very high standards and the establishment of 
programs designed to sensitize personnel on 
the significance of court findings would work 
towards improving both the quality of law 
enforcement agencies and their public image. 
The capacity of these agencies to temper the 
present trends, both of crime and of the 
courts, depends upon achieving greater 
enforcement effectiveness. 


H. A. Long, Director, Intelligence Division, 
Internal Revenue Service, Washington, D. C. 


1947 Kaplan, Bernard R., & Lodge, Sidney. 
The police and the schools. The Police 
Chief, 32(6):24-28, 1965. 


The schools can and should play a significant 
role in reducing juvenile delinquency by 
teaching concepts related to the law and to 
the police. Children should learn that laws 
are passed by the people because of the needs 
of the community and that it is in the public 
interest that the policeman be given authority 
to enforce the law. The schools must offer 
sufficient character training to counteract 
any anti-social influence in the home and in 
the neighborhood. A pilot project in which 
teachers met with leading police officials 

in New York City was initiated to acquaint 


the teachers with the organization and 
problems of the police. Some methods 

by which community and police coordination 
can be improved are the use of police 
officials as speakers at parent associations 
and through the use of public forums. 


B. R. Kaplan, Assistant Principal, Public 
School No. 70, Bronx, New York. 


1948 McClellan, George B. Whose side are 
you on? The Police Chief, 32(6) :30-32, 
58, 1965. 


Law enforcement agencies are now more than 
ever in need of the backing and support of 
the courts, the legal profession, the 
teaching profession, and the general public, 
yet police are today subject to increasing 
criticism and abuse. Perhaps part of the 
policeman's problems stems from the world 
situation from the fact that we are now 
more concerned with the rights of man. The 
right of society to be protected from its 
enemies must take precedence over the concern 
of society for the accused and the convicted 
felon. In the war on crime, police are our 
front-line soldiers. 


G. B. McClellan, Commissioner, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 


1949 New York (State). Correction 
Department. Press release: (Office of 
Commissioner of Correction Paul D. McGinnis.) 
Albany, 1965, no paging. 


This press release of May 11, 1965 gives 
statistics on arrests during 1964 in 

New York State including: number of persons 
arrested for major crimes in New York State; 
number arrested in New York City and upstate; 
types of offenses; number and percentages 

of adult and youthful offenders; court 
dispositions; and increase in crime over 


1965. 


Office of Commissioner of Correction 
Paul D. McGinnis, State Office Building, 
Albany, New York, 12225. 
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1950 Riverside County (California). 
Probation Department. Annual report, 
Riverside, 1964, 45 p. 


The 1964 annual report of the Riverside 
County Probation Department includes: 
descriptive accounts of the organization 

of the Probation Committee; the organization 
of the Probation Department including 
Juvenile and Adult Divisions; a history of 
the Probation Department; intake; informal 
probation; field services; juvenile court; 
the detention homes of the Probation 
Department; and a financial report. 
Statistical data include: the number of 
juvenile referrals to the Probation Depart- 
ment; the types of offenses; juvenile 
disposition; juvenile traffic cases; the 
number of adults on probation; the types of 
offenses of those up for probation; adult 
disposition; violation and termination of 
probation; the number of children in 
detention home; average length of stay; and 
characteristics of juveniles in detention. 
There are charts showing the Probation 
Department organization, personnel of 
probation office, and detention homes. 


No address. 


1951 Fort, William. Looking ahead in 
juvenile corrections. Juvenile Court 
Judges Journal, 16(2):61-66, 1965. 


The philosophy and practices underlying the 
progress of corrections have gone from to 
hurt and hold,to help. With the creation of 
the juvenile court, the help stage was 
reached; rehabilitation became the primary 
objective of correctional treatment. The 
juvenile court created the first legal 
framework within which the disposition of a 
case is related first to the individual and 
second to the offense. The basic correction- 
al philosophy of individualized justice is 
becoming the philosophy upon which today's 
treatment of adult offenders is based. 
Prevention, however, currently poses a 
greater problem than rehabilitation. Basic, 
rapid, and far-reaching social changes during 
the last century in America have lessened 
the importance of family ties. Divorce, 

the advent of the automobile, child labor 
and school attendance laws, female suffrage, 
and increasing illigitimacy rates have 
tended to make individuals independent of 
their families. This independence has been 
a major factor in the increasing crime rate. 
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Society must deal with these problems: it 
must develop an individual approach to the 
solution of behavior problems and encourage 
the development of those community needs 
essential to prevent behavioral problems. 
The juvenile court judge must furnish the 
leadership for cooperation between agencies 
that handle both juveniles and adults. 


No address. 


1952 Kvaraceus, William. Can reading 
affect delinquency? Juvenile Court Judges 
Journal, 16(2):67-72, 1965. 


The censorious minds in our society are 
supersensitive to what they deem salacious; 
they tend to condemn and suppress literature 
which stirs their sex impulses and which 
they imagine might stir others. The censor 
believes he is protecting others, especially 
the young, from the unpleasant aspects of 
life in our social-economic system, while 
actually, reading only tends to reinforce 
what is already present and what has already 
been learned and experienced. Reading will 
not change behavior as much as direct 
experience and exposure will. Numerous 
forces determine the extent and character 
of the effects of reading on behavior. The 
reader's background of experience, his 
predisposition, his emotional status, the 
confidence he places in the author or the 
printed word, all modify his reaction. 
Reading a specific book will seldom cause 

a normal child to commit a similar act. 
With seriously disturbed and frustrated 
youth who are not able to distinguish 
between their world of reality and their 
world of fantasy, however, a steady and 
strong literary diet may develop receptivity 
for a type of response and may trigger 
behavior of a violent, sadistic, or 
aggressive nature. The risk that must be 
taken to preserve the freedom to read is a 
small one, for the positive role of books 
far outweighs most objections. 


William C. Kvaraceus, Professor of Education 
and Director of Youth Studies, Filene Center 
for Citizenship and Public Affairs, Tufts 
University, Medford, Massachusetts. 
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1953 Perlman, Richard I. Juvenile court 
statistics. Juvenile Court Judges Journal, 
16(2)73-76, 1965. 


Basic to any national collection of juvenile 
court data is the development of some 
uniformity of reporting among the courts. 
With the increased interest in juvenile 
delinquency, it is important to be able to 
determine trends in delinquency. Juvenile 
court statistics are designed to show the 
volume of cases disposed of by juvenile 
courts. Much progress has been made in the 
uniform national reporting of juvenile court 
statistics since the initiation of the 
Children's Bureau Project in 1926. A number 
of areas still exist, however, where 
reporting of juvenile court data needs 
improvement. Currently, national juvenile 
court data merely give an overall count of 
children's cases handled by the courts. To be 
more meaningful, the reason for refer--al 
should be indicated. Also, an unduplicated 
count of the number of children appearing 
in court each year would be an improvement 
in juvenile court statistics. Finally, the 
"model" juvenile court statistical card 
should be used universally. 


Richard I. Perlman, Chief, Juvenile 
Delinquency Studies Branch, Division of 
Research, Children's Bureau, HEW, 
Washington, D. C. 


1954 Trends in official delinquency hearings 
for boys and girls by type of county, 
1961-1963. North Carolina Public Welfare 
Statistics, 28(1) :1-57, 1964. 


This report contains a description of the 
North Carolina Public Welfare Program, the 
source of its finances, and a report of the 
type and number of juvenile court cases in 
1963. Also included are statistical tables 
for the exact allotment of funds and finan- 
cial aid to counties, comparative welfare 
figures for other states, child welfare 
figures for other states, child welfare 
services, institutional and inmate services, 
and miscellaneous other activities. 


No address. 


1955 Norman, Sherwood. The place.of Big 
Brothers in the war against delinquency and 
crime. (Address) presented at the seven- 
teenth annual meeting of the Big Brothers of 
America, May 1965, 13 p. typed. 


The Big Brother's role is both preventive 

and corrective in the campaign to combat 
crime and delinquency. Because of the 
delicate relationship between the Big Brother 
and the boy assigned to him, the selection 
of the boys in the program is of key 
importance. Parole officers and social 
workers are in the best position to select 
boys and watch them with Big Brothers who are 
likely to be of the most benefit to them. 

The Big Brother must have an unselfish 
concern for his "little brother," so that 

a satisfactory two-way relationship, with 
emphasis on building the boy's self-esteem, 
will develop. Paternalism on the Big 
Brother's part and the assignment of Big 
Brothers by social workers merely to reduce 
caseloads are obstacles which must be 
avoided. Big Brothers must also be educated 
to the legal rights and treatment of juvenile 
offenders so that they can become familiar 
with national standards of law enforcement, 
probation, and other court services. Big 
Brothers are at their best when they are a 
supplement to, not a substitute for, the 
probation or parole officer. 


Sherwood Norman, National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency, 4+ East 23 Street, New York, 
New York, 10010. 


1956 Maryland. Administrative Office of the 
Courts. Annual report, 1963-1964. Baltimore, 


The annual report of Maryland's Courts 
contains a description of the organization 
of the state's courts and their activities 
for 1963-1964. There are statistical data 
on the number of cases filed and tried in 
the courts including appeals, civil cases, 
habeas corpus and post conviction decisions, 
delinquency, dependency and neglect cases, 
court decisions and dispositions. 


Administrative Office of the Courts, State 
of Maryland, 621 Court House, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 





1957 Dallas Crime Commission, Texas. 
Activity report, March-April 1965. Dallas, 
Texas, 1965, no paging. (Newsletter No. 5) 


The two parts of this newsletter are: 

(1) a brochure for teaching children to 
protect themselves; and (2) statistics on 
the activity of the four criminal district 
courts during 1964 including judicial 
disposition of cases, sentences, probation 
rulings and dismissals. 


John McKeen, President, Dallas Crime 
Commission, Mercantile Continental Building, 
Dallas 1, Texas. 


1958 San Diego Police Department. 
Statistical report, 1964; with summaries for 
calendar years 1962, 1963, 1964. California 
1964(7), 35 pe 


Statistical data are given on the San Diego 
Police Department divisions for 1964 
including: the total number of arrests; 
number of crime complaints; juveniles 
arrested by age, sex, race, and type of 
offense; juvenile disposition; number of 
persons jailed by type of offense, race, 
disposition, and commitment. 


No address. 


1959 Kaufmann, Harry, & Marcus, Alan M. 
Aggression as a function of similarity 
between aggressor and victim. Perceptual 
and Motor Skills, 20(3):1013-1020, 1965. 
(Part Two, Special Issue) 


Hypothesis on aggression as a function of 
similarity between aggressors and their 
victims were tested in this study. The 
subjects were first given case descriptions 
of offenses to read. They were then required 
to complete questionnaires measuring 
perceived similarity between themselves and 
the offender, and their punitive reactions 
toward the offender. Aggression generally 
was found to be higher toward offenders dis- 


65 
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similar to the subjects than toward offenders 
similar to the subjects, and this difference 
was greater for high than for low-hostile 
subjects. While overall perceived similarity 
was not related to punitivity, the tendency 
to perceive lower similarity on important 
than less important attributes correlated 
directly with punitivity. 


No address. 


1960 Ramsey County (Minnesota). Probation 
Department. Annual report, 1964. St. Paul, 
1964, 19 p. 


The organization of the Ramsey County 
Probation Department includes: the psycholog- 
ical services division; adult services; 
training and intake; family services; 
neighborhood probation office; and the 
activities of the probation officer. 
Statistics are given on the number of delin- 
quency petitions by age, type of offense, 
referral source, residence, detention home, 
intake, and the number of probationers under 
a supervisor. The report also contains a 
financial statement. 


Ramsey County Probation Department, 1644 
Courthouse, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


1961 Coppola, Celso. Programma quinquennale 
di sviluppo e problemi minorili. (A five- 
year plan for development and juvenile 
problems.) Esperienze di Rieducazione, 
12(2) :62-67, 1965. 


The government approved plan for socio- 
economic development in Italy covering the 
years 1965 to 1969 contains a section 

treating juvenile delinquency and re- 
education. The first part of this section 
deals with the adaptation of the legislative 
system to the Constitution and to the present 
socio-economic conditions. Significant 
measures are outlined for criminal prevention, 
re-education, and treatment of criminals. 

The second part outlines a program of social 
assistance to various categories of social 
misfits in order to favor their return to 
their normal social milieu. To achieve this 
goal, a group of experts will begin research 
in Italy and then try to adapt the experiences 
of other countries in the Italian situation. 
The program proposes investing sixty million 
liras for construction and repair of buildings 
of judiciary and correctional institutions. 


No address. 





Abstracts 1962-1966 


1962 La delinquenza minorile e la pre- 
venzione nei discorsi dei Procuratori 
Generali per l‘inaugurazione dell'anno 
giudiziario. (Juvenile delinquency and 
prevention in the Attorney General's speech 
at the inauguration of the judiciary year.) 
Esperienze di Rieducazione, 12(2):67-73, 
1965. 


Statistics reveal that juvenile delinquency 
is undoubtedly on the increase in Italy 
today. The most prevalent forms of juvenile 
crime are those involving offenses against 
property, and most offenses are being 
committed by youths from more privileged 
socio-economic classes. Two factors seem 
preponderant in the formation of the 
juvenile delinquent. One is the difficulty 
of adaptation undergone by youths immigra- 
ting from rural to urban areas. The other 
factor is personality maladjustment caused 
by a defective familial education and 
orientation. Re-educational institutions 
for youths, although functioning well 

under the circumstances, lack specialized 
personnel. Furthermore, due to lack of 
facilities, youths are often imprisoned in 
regular penal institutions, a situation 
which presents serious difficulties in 
their re-education. Various reform projects 
are now being studied concerning family 
problems. In these, the educational duties 
of parents toward their illegitimate 
children would be stressed as well as the 
responsibility of foster parents toward 
their adopted children. The result would 
be to provide an increasingly "familial" 
atmosphere and orientation for illegitimate 
and adopted children who, under present 
circumstances, are often left to their own 
devices to become second rate citizens. 


No address. 


1963 Crime shows on TV: a federal crack- 
down coming? U. S. News and World Report, 
November 9, 1964, p. 49-50. 


Senators, studying television, find that in 
ten years crime and violence shows have 
increased 200 percent. The NAB code is 
frequently broken because it is impossible 
to enforce. Senators suggest that networks 
themselves control violence on television, 
or it will be necessary to introduce 
legislation to solve the problem. 


No address. 


1964 McClellan, George B. An answer to the 
rise in crime and violence. (Address 
presented to the Canadian police chiefs at 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, September 8, 1964). 
U. S. News and World Report, November 9, 
1964, p. 89-90. 


A Canadian Mountie warns that crime and 
violence are getting beyond control. He 
blames public apathy and a growing tendency 
to protect the accused. The rights of law- 
abiding citizens must be protected. For the 
present, the answer must be an efficient 

and strong police force. 


No address. 


1965 Kempton, Murry. "I hadda shoot." 
New Republic, March 20, 1965, p. 13-15. 


A New York City detective was charged with 
“excessive use of force" against an innocent 
person whom he had confused with a murder 
suspect. During the investigation, it became 
clear that the officer had a distorted view 
of the situation. His victim was actually 
forty pounds lighter and no match for the 
policeman. The officer's testimony showed 
he knew police procedures and terminology but 
was lacking in his judgment of the incident. 
This situation is an illustration of one of 
the weaknesses in the professional police 
system. 


No address. 


1966 Thomas, Gwyn, & Batten, Jack. Wife 
killer - or fall guy? Macleans, 78(13):20, 
38-39, 1965. 


In a case of wife-murder, the husband was 
convicted on the strength of his confession 
of guilt. After serving twenty-one years of 
his sentence, the case is being reopened as 
the prisoner claims that his confession was 
forced. The strength of his case rests on 
the fact that the district attorney refused 
to take him before the judge until five days 
after his arrest. 


No address. 





1967 Minnesota Corrections Association. 
Education Committee. Survey of the education- 
al attainment of case-handling personnel 
involved in corrections in Minnesota, by 
William H. Parsonage, and Bruce W. McManus. 
St. Paul, 1965(?), 10 p. multilith. 


To determine the educational attainment of 
case-handling personnel and their immediate 
supervisors practicing in the field of 
corrections, a survey was made of personnel 
employed by ten agencies providing correc- 
tional services in Minnesota. A questionnaire 
was developed to gather information regarding 
the respondents’ educational attainment and 
their experience in corrections; 200 
questionnaires were returned. It was found 
that the great majority of case~handling 
personnel in Minnesota are young; the vast 
majority of workers and supervisors are 
married; the majority have dependent children; 
most workers and their immediate supervisors 
do not have long corrections experience; 

nine out of ten have Bachelor's degrees; 
close to nine out of ten who hold college 
degrees received them from a Minnesota 
college; three-fourths of case~handling 
personnel and their immediate supervisors 

do not have graduate degrees; most case- 
handling personnel are not currently involved 
in advanced training. Facts brought out in 
the survey have important implications for 
the development of programs for the pro- 
fessional education of correction workers in 
the state, for the development of training 
courses, the selection of new workers, and 
the improvement of pay and working conditions 
in correctional agencies. 


No address. 


Juvenile Home. 
Painesville , 1964, 


1968 Lake County nate 


Annual report, 1964. 
31 Pe 


The 1964 annual report of the Lake County 
Juvenile Home contains descriptive accounts of 
the philosophy and aims of the juvenile court, 
the origin and history of its juvenile deten- 
tion home, the school in the detention home, 
rules of probation, research, and recommen- 
dations. Statistics include: the number of 
commitments to state institutions; number of 
juveniles placed in detention by type of 
institution for 1956 and 1964; cost of deten- 
tion; source of referral; types of offenses; 
number of delinquency cases; total number of 
cases heard in the juvenile court, comparison 
of delinquents by sex; duties of probation 
officers; and number of juveniles on 
probation. 


No address. 


Abstracts 1967-1971 


1969 Onondaga County (New York). Family 
Court. Report of the Family Court of the 
State of New York for January 1, 1964 through 
December 31, 1964. aaa 11964, 24 p. 


The 1964 annual report of the New York State 
Family Court of Onondaga County contains 
statistical data on: finances; types of 
juvenile offenses and disposititions; adult 
dispositions; adoption; and characteristics 
of delinquents admitted to Hillbrook 
Detention Home. Included also are descrip- 
tions of: intake; probation and detention 
services; child protective services; and 
personnel of the Probation Department. 


No address. 


1970 San Mateo (California). Probation 
Department. Annual report, 1964, /Redwood 
Cit ° 1965, 4S Pe 


The report describes juvenile probation 
services, the juvenile court, the Probation 
Department's community relations, new 
programs, adult referrals, revocation and 
recidivism rates, psychiatric treatment 
services, employment program, the detention 
home and boys camp, and the Department's 
personnel and training program. Financial 
data on collections, budgets, and costs are 
given. Statistical data include the number 
of delinquents and adult referrals by: sex; 
type of offense; disposition; juvenile 
court commitments; number of adults admitted 
to probation. Data is also given concerning 
the number of delinquents in detention home 
by: sex, average length of stay; county of 
residence; dependency and neglect referrals; 
and probation officers’ caseloads. 


No address. 


1971 Florida. Public Welfare Department. 
Child Welfare Division. Florida juvenile 
court salary edule January 1965. 
Aaemenenht » 1965, 4 pe 


Salary schedules, travel expenditures, and 
other expenses are given for all Florida 
juvenile court judges, counselors, assistant 
counselors, and non-professional personnel. 


No address. 
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1972 Florida. Public Welfare Department. 
Child Welfare Division. Florida detention 


wae salary ule January 1965. 
acksonville/,1965, 6 p. 


Salary schedules of personnel of Florida 
detention homes as well as operating, 
maintenance, and other expenses are listed 
by county in which the homes are located. 


No address. 


1973 Indiana. Correction Department. 
Youth Rehabi tion Fa ty. Indiana 
youth camps. /Indianapolis/, 1965, 6 p. 
mimeo. 


In 1961, a Youth Rehabilitation Facility was 
created in Indiana to operate conservation 
work camps for the treatment, education, and 
rehabilitation of male youths under twenty- 
one. Its underlying philosophy was the 
belief that camp environment lends itself to 
a@ more complete adjustment and more adequate- 
ly prepares a youth for his eventual release. 
The facility's purpose is to alleviate the 
over-crowded conditions presently existing in 
Indiana juvenile correctional institutions, 
to provide manpower to the Conservation 
Department, to avoid the mingling of young 
men with older and hardened inmates, and to 
allow them to be part of a small group of 
young men having similar problems and living 
in a minimum security environment. At the 
present time, the state of Indiana maintains 
four such camps with a population ranging 
from twenty to forty-five per camp. Those 
selected to attend must be between sixteen 
and twenty-one, first offenders, and able 

to work. Each camp provides religious, 
recreational, and educational programs to 

the young men and presents them with a unique 
opportunity to make changes in their lives in 
an atmosphere not plagued by overcrowded 
conditions. In spite of regular setbacks, 
the program has proved successful. 


No address. 


1974 California. Probation, Parole and 
Correctional Association. Procedural guide: 
procedures and objectives for board members, 
state committee chiarman, regional vice- 

ident chapter chairmen, 1965-66. 
Gacranento?, 1965, 76 p- 


A procedural guide has been developed to 
provide a systematic method for the collation 
of procedural information designed to allow 
rapid and effective transfer between incoming 
and outgoing officers and chairmen of the 
California Probation, Parole and Correctional 
Association. It incorporates controlling 
documents along with organizational charting, 
yearly objectives, frequently used general 
information, and a narrative outline of the 
state, regional, and chapter procedures. 


No address. 


1975 Nussbaum, Al. The penal press. 
New Era, 19(1):48, 1965. 


Today the penal press speaks for the 
prisoner. It aims to convince an audience 
outside the prison that an inmate is a human 
being. It serves to channel energy and 
gives creative prisoners an opportunity to 
produce and be heard. 


No address. 


1976 Indiana. Women's Prison. An analysis 
of new admissions to the Indiana State 
Women's Prison January 1 to December 31, 1964. 
Indianapolis, 1965, 8 p. mltilith. 


A statistical analysis was made of forty-four 
female offenders admitted to the Indiana 
Women's prison in 1964. Of the total number, 
twelve were convicted of crimes against 
persons; in seven of the cases, a life had 
been taken, and five were listed as assault. 
Nine were convicted of crimes against 
property, including theft, burglary, and 
breaking and entering; while crimes of fraud 
numbered twelve cases. Miscellaneous crimes 
included violations of the Narcotics Act, 
child neglect, and carrying a concealed 
weapon. Of the forty-four inmates, 
twenty-eight had served previous terms and 
seven reported that members of the immediate 
family were also serving a sentence. 
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Three of the forty-four were found to be 
psychotic and were transferred to a mental 
hospital; approximately half had a ninth 
grade education or more; of the forty-four, 
twenty-two were divorced or separated, fif- 
teen were married, and four were single. 
Only twelve of those committed had parents 
still living together; the parents of the 
remaining thirty-two were either divorced, 
separated, or deceased. Six of the women 
were skilled workers, seventeen unskilled, 
and twenty-one had no legal trade. A total 
of eighty-three minor children were left 
motherless and of these, thirty-seven, 
representing children of ten mothers, are 
being cared for by the Public Welfare De- 
partment. In addition to the forty-four new 
admissions, twelve women were received for 
parole violations. 


No address. 


1977 Thompson, Hunter S. Motorcycle gangs: 
losers and outsiders. The Nation, 200(20): 
521-526, 1965. 


Since World War II, California has been 
plagued by motorcycle gangs. Some are harm- 
less but others have been charged by the 
press with rape, theft, and destruction. 

One of these is the Hell's Angel's Gang. 
They are a group of unskilled men between 
the ages of twenty and thirty who claim to 
be "social outcasts." United by a fierce 
loyalty, they are difficult to deal with in- 
dividually. Their escapades have been ex- 
aggerated in the press and facts have been 
obscured to emphasize their savagery. In- 
terviews with gang members, however, often 
result in a very different version. 


No address. 


Juvenile 
Oakland county protective service 
Pontiac, 1965(?), 2 p. 


1978 Oakland County (Michigan). 


Court. 
program. 


The Oakland county protective service program 
is a citizen group working cooperatively with 
the Oakland county juvenile court to develop 
more effectively coordinated preventive 
services for children in the area of pre- 
delinquency, delinquency, and neglect. Its 


Abstracts 1977-1980 


purpose is to mobilize community interest, 
skills, and resources in behalf of children 
to develop improved services to control, treat, 
and prevent delinquency and neglect. The 
program seeks to determine what social wel- 
fare needs of children and families are unmet, 
to search out ways of meeting these needs, 

and to direct services to individuals. 


No address. 


1979 Should the government compensate crime 
victims?: a pro and con discussion. Senior 
Scholastic, April 8, 1965, p. 10-11. 


Under laws that went into effect last year, 
Great Britain now pays victims of violent 
crimes for any injuries, doctor bills, and 
loss of income they suffer as a result. 
Arguments in favor of such legislation in the 
United States include the following: (1) When 
the government fails to protect its citizens, 
it has an obligation to compensate them for 
offenses committed against them. (2) A 
compensation plan would encourage respect 

for the law and cooperation with law enforce- 
ment. (3) The present means of obtaining 
restitution open to victims of crime are 
grossly inadequate. Arguments against the 
adoption of such a system of compensation 
include: (1) Responsibility for the compen- 
sation of victims cannot be placed on a govern- 
ment because it is not responsible for a crim- 
inal assault of a citizen. (2) Compensation 
plan would encourage fraud. (3) An effective 
government aid plan would be too costly and 
there is no reason to start such a plan un- 
less we want government compensation for all 
possible misfortunes. 


No address. 


1980 Probation and Parole Officers Associa- 
tion of Greater New York. Probation in New 
York City: a dynamic tool in the fight 
against crime and delinquency. New York, 
New York, 1965, 18 p. 


The Probation and Parole Officers Association 
of Greater New York has a record of almost 
fifty years in the field of probation. Moti- 
vated by a broad concept of public service 
and community betterment, recommendations 
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are made for the improvement of the service: 
(1) the professional salary range for the 
title of probation officer should be $7,320 
to $13,166; (2) probation should have a 
functional title structure and job specifi- 
cations; (3) competitive civil service 
examinations should be the basis of recruit- 
ment and promotion; (4) staff must be in- 
creased to reduce case loads to professional 
standards; and (5) collective bargaining 
should be introduced in order to preserve 
the rights of all employees in the court 
system. It is strongly urged that the 
recommendations be promptly implemented so 
that probation in New York City may become 

a truly dynamic rehabilitative tool in the 
fight against crime and delinquency. 


Probation and Parole Officers Association 
of Greater New York, Box 139, Canal Street 
Station, New York, New York, 10013. 


1981 Indiana. Reformatory. Data Processing 
Center. A report of school drop-outs. 
Pendleton, 1965(?), no paging. mimeo. 


To determine the extent and characteristics 
of school dropouts among Indiana Reformatory 
inmates, a statistical survey of 3,097 
inmates admitted between 1956 and 1962 was 


made. It was found that: (1) 48.6 percent 
dropped out of school at age sixteen; 
(2) the largest number dropped out at the 


eighth grade level; (3) the largest group 
of dropouts attended two different schools; 
(4) the next largest dropped out after 
attending six schools; (5) the largest 
group of white inmates dropped out after 
completing eighth grade; (6) the largest 
group of Negroes dropped out after complet- 
ing the tenth grade; and (7) the largest 
group of inmates committed to Indiana 
Reformatory four years after leaving school 
while the mean average fell between five 
and six years. 


Data Processing Center, Indiana Reformatory, 
Pendleton, Indiana. 


1982 Indiana. Reformatory. Data Processing 
Center. Comparative survey of 1,000 paroled 
inmates’ educational history at the Indiana 
reformatory. Pendleton, 1965(?7), no paging. 
mimeo. 


Of the 775 inmates who have attended school 
at the Indiana State Reformatory and have 
been paroled, 500 have been selected at 
random and compared with an equal number of 
prisoners who were paroled but did not attend 
school while in the institution. Of the 500 
parolees who received institutional education, 
15.8 percent were returned for parole viola- 
tions; the group who did not receive this 
education had a total of 36.6 percent re- 
turned. Age groups eighteen to twenty and 
twenty-one to twenty-five receiving educa- 
tion contributed the largest percentage of 
parole violators with a percent of 16.7 and 
17.8, respectively. Of the parolees not 
receiving institutional education, age groups 
fourteen to seventeen and eighteen to twenty 
had the largest violation rates with a per- 
cent of 39.7 and 45.1 respectively. Of 
those receiving institutional education, 
24.9 percent completed the eighth grade and 
13.6 percent completed high school. Of 
those not receiving education, 25.0 percent 
Claimed to have completed eighth and ninth 
grade. The mean I. Q. level of those re- 
ceiving education was 94.2; of those not 
receiving education 91.0. The Stanford 
Achievement Tests mean reading level of in- 
mates attending institutional school was 
6.3; of those not attending 6.7. A total 

of 64.6 percent of the parole violators who 
attended institutional school were single 

as compared to the 68.3 percent of violators 
in the latter group. The prevalent age 
groups with the highest number of single pa- 
role violators ranged between sixteen and 
twenty-one. 


Data Processing Center, Indiana Reformatory, 
Pendleton, Indiana. 





1983 Indiana. Reformatory. Data Process- 
ing Center. Segment of personal history of 
4,500 inmates at the Indiana reformatory. 

Pendleton, 1965(?), seven tables, multilith. 


From information supplied by 4,500 inmates 
upon admission to the Indiana State Reform- 
atory between 1956 and 1962, a statistical 
analysis was made of their personal back- 
ground and history. Of the total number, 

19.2 percent indicated having a brother or 
brothers who were serving time; 25.9 percent 
indicated having left home prior to age 

eight; 63.6 percent of the inmates were un- 
employed prior to incarceration; 67.9 percent 
had no special skills or training; 25.3 
percent had an annual income of between $1,000 
to $2,499; 64.2 percent of the inmates claimed 
to have been sober when committing the crime. 
The total court costs in trying the inmates 
was $142,422. 


Data Processing Center, Indiana Reformatory, 
Pendleton, Indiana. 


1984 Indiana. Reformatory. Data Process- 
ing Center. Report on 5,000 admissions. 
Pendleton, 1965(?), various pagings, ten 
tables, mimeo. 


A statistical analysis is made of 5,000 
inmates admitted to the Indiana Reformatory 
from 1956 to 1961. Tables present data on: 
(1) the number of offenders admitted from 
the various counties of the state; (2) the 
number of commitments from counties by 
offense; (3) the sentences of inmates by 
race; (4) the type of offense by race; 

(5) ages of inmates at time of admission by 
county; (6) previous criminal history by 
race; (7) marital status by race; and (8) 
the number of men received by year and month. 


Data Processing Center, Indiana Reformatory, 
Pendleton, Indiana. 


1985 United Community Services of Greater 
Milwaukee. Detailed report on the Hard-to- 
Serve, Hard-to-Reach Youth Project, co- 
sponsored by United Community Services and 
Division of Children and Youth, State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, January 1, 1962 
to January 1, 1964. Wisconsin, 1964(7), 

24 p. mimeo. 


The Hard-to-Serve, Hard-to-Reach Youth Pro- 
ject was a demonstration of service to 
groups of youth whose behavior was not 
acceptable to the community. The project 
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was a reaching-out type of service in which 
an adult leader made contact with group 
members, developed a positive relationship 
with them, attempted to learn their needs, 
and helped them to find constructive ways 

to meet these needs. The purpose of the 
project was to demonstrate to agencies and 
the community how hard-to-reach youth can be 
reached, to demonstrate techniques in work- 
ing with problem youth, and to encourage 
agencies to include a specialized worker on 
their staff to give service to problem youth. 
Seven different groups were served during 

the two-year demonstration and the project 
was evaluated on the basis of information from 
the group leaders and participating agencies. 
It was found that the youths not being 
reached are, for the most part, from families 
in socio-economic groups and are located 
largely in the central areas of the city. 
They have been characterized in one or more 
of the following ways: delinquent; known 

to police; school dropouts; having consid- 
erable difficulties in school; under- 
achiever; having difficulties in finding 
employment; disrupting the neighborhood; 

not able to use regular youth agency programs; 
and not accepted by other agency members. 

The project demonstrated that many of these 
loosely-formed groups can be reached and 
helped by a special program geared to their 
needs. 


No address. 


1986 Adelphi University. School of Social 
Work. Multi-methods project. Garden City, 
New York, 1964, 42 p. multilith. 


The Adelphi University School of Social Work 
and the Nassau County Probation Department 
have jointed forces for the development of 

a proposal to design, administer, and test 
the use of a multi-method approach in social 
work education through inservice training 
program for probation officers. The pro- 
gram will enable the officers to intervene 
in all levels of client systems: indivi- 
duals (social casework); groups (social 
group work); and communities (community 
organization). In its broad outline, the 
project will focus on: (1) the training of 
personnel to work with groups and communi- 
ties as well as individuals; and (2) aiding 
the judiciary in carrying out the judicial 
process. The objectives of the mlti-methods 
project will be: (1) to determine whether 
probation personnel can acquire these skills 
as a result of inservice training; and (2) 
to determine whether probation services are 
more effectively performed by a single 
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worker using a three-method approach to 
problems. The findings of the first phase 
of the project clearly indicate the need for 
family focus in probationary practice and 
suggest greater emphasis upon the partner- 
ship affiliation between parents and the 
probation officer. Initial findings also 
tend to support the assumptions that the 
officer can acquire skill in the three 
methods through intensive inservice training, 
and that in the two institutions a coopera- 
tive spirit can exist. 


No address. 


1987 Indiana. Reformatory. Data Process- 
ing Center. Penal survey report concerning 
male juvenile institutions as of April 15, 
1965, prepared as a service for the Indiana 
Department of Correction. Pendleton, 1965, 
29 p. multilith. 


A statistical analysis is made of the correc- 
tional system of forty-six male juvenile 
institutions comprising thirty states and 

the United States Federal Prison System. 
Statistical tables are presented with data, 
allowing the reader to make his own compar- 
isons and conclusions. Tables include the 
following information: (1) employment pol- 
icies and educational requirements for person- 
nel; (2) assorted institutional data; number 
of officers employed, average population, 
capacity, average length of stay, age group, 
average age and the ratio of officers to 
inmates; (3) institutional personnel: age 
requirements and salaries; (4) the number 

of counselors, psychologists, physicians, 

and psychiatrists employed and their ratio 

to inmates; (5) treatment facilities for 
psychotic and emotionally disturbed inmates; 
(6) psychological tests used; (7) visiting 
privileges afforded inmates; (8) extra-curric- 
ular activities; (9) types of vocational pro- 
grams available; (10) educational programs; 
(11) average I. Q. and achievement level of 
all inmates attending school; and (12) 

parole policies. 


Data Processing Center, Indiana Reformatory, 
Pendleton, Indiana. 


1988 Indiana. Reformatory. Data Process- 
ing Center. Penal survey report concerning 


male reformatories as of April 15, 1965, 
prepared as a service for the Indiana Depart- 
Pendleton, 1965, 


ment of Correction. 25 Pe 


multilith. 


A data statistical analysis was made of the 
correctional system of twenty-nine male 
reformatories comprising twenty-three states 
and the United States Federal Prison System. 
Statistical tables are presented with data 
only, allowing the reader to make his own com- 
parisons and conclusions. Tables include 

(1) assorted institutional data such as the 
number of officers employed, average popula- 
tion, capacity, average length of stay and 
ratio of officers to inmates; (2) employment 
policies and educational requirements for 
personnel; (3) number of counselors, psychol- 
ogists, physicians, and psychiatrists 
employed and the ratio to inmates; (4) treat- 
ment facilities for psychotic and emotionally 
disturbed inmates; (5) psychological tests 
used; (6) visiting privileges afforded in- 
mates; (7) inmates' average pay; (8) extra- 
curricular activities available; (9) types 
of vocational programs available; (10) edu- 
cational programs; (11) I. Q. and achieve- 
ment level of all inmates attending school 
within the institution; and (12) parole 
policies. 


Data Processing Center, Indiana Reformatory, 
Pendleton, Indiana. 


1989 Indiana. Reformatory. Data Process- 
ing Center. Penal survey report concerning 
women's prison and reformatory institutions 
as of April 15, 1965, prepared as a service 
for the Indiana Department of Correction. 
Pendleton, 1965, 23 p. 


A statistical analysis of the penal system 
of twenty-three female institutions includes: 
(1) a classification of prisons and reform- 
atories; (2) number of employees; (3) cap- 
acity and average institutional population; 
(4) personnel and salaries; (5) psychiatric 
treatment services; (6) psychological tests 
given; (7) vocation training and educational 
programs; (8) percentage of parole viola- 
tions; (9) parole policies; and (10) pay- 
ments to inmates upon release. 


Data Processing Center, Indiana Reformatory, 
Pendleton, Indiana. 




















1990 Vermont. Social Welfare Department. 
Juvenile petitions disposed of by municipal 
courts of Vermont during calendar year 1964. 
Montpelier, 1965, 10 p. multilith. 


Tabular summaries are presented of information 
obtained from juvenile court statistical cards 
regularly submitted to the Vermont Social 
Welfare Department by the Child Welfare Ser- 
vices Division and the Probation and Parole 
Division of the Department of Institutions. 
The data include information on total juvenile 
court delinquency, dependency, and neglect 
cases officially disposed of in Vermont during 
1964 by sex, age at time of referral, referral 
agent, type of offense committed, pre-hearing 
care, and disposition. 


Department of Social Welfare, State Office, 
Montpelier, Vermont. 


1991 Victoria (Australia). Youth Parole 
Boards. Reports for the year ended June 30, 
1964. Melbourne, Government Printer, 1964, 
15 pe 


Statistics are reported on the number of male 
and female juvenile parolees, parole re- 
leases and revocations, and commitments to 
jail or training center as well as the 
characteristics of male parolees and offenses 
leading to cancellation of parole. Also 
described are treatment facilities, treatment, 
activities of youth parole officers, super- 
vision and employment of parolees, and short- 
age of trained social workers. 


No address. 





1992 National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges. Institute and Conference Program. 
Reading materials on the neglect and depend- 
ency jurisdiction of juvenile courts. 
Chicago, 1964, 69 p. (NCJCJ Field Training 
Materials) 


Recognizing that the dependent and neglected 
child was of common concern both to juvenile 
court judges and public welfare profession- 
als, materials were compiled for the 1964 Work 
Conference on the Welfare Worker in Juvenile 
Court held at New Orleans, Louisiana, on 
February thirteenth through fifteenth, 1964. 
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The materials concern themselves with con- 
cepts of applicable law and court procedure, 
guides for handling and disposition, and sup- 
portive casework services and responsibili- 
ties. 


National Council of Juvenile Court Judges, 
American Bar Center, 1155 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 


1993 International Union for Child Welfare. 
Advisory Committee on Delinquent and Socially 
Maladjusted Children and Young People. 
Eleventh Session. Prevention of juvenile 
delinquency: evaluation of different types 
of action. Vaucresson, France, 1965, no 
publication data. Two Parts. 


In answer to a questionnaire, the following 
countries have prepared summary statements 
for the International Union for Child Welfare 
on the scope of activities in the area of 
juvenile delinquency: Belgium; Denmark; 
Finland; France; Germany; Great Britian; 
Israel; Italy; Netherlands; New South Wales 
(Australia); and Spain. Included in the 
information submitted are definintions and 
aims of prevention, policies, the role of 
various social agencies and institutions in 
prevention, summaries of research undertaken, 
and the problems of evaluating the different 
types of preventive action. 


No address. 





1994 Chicago Crime Commission. A report on 
Chicago crime for 1964, by Virgil Peterson. 
Illinois, July 1965, 103 p. 





This report of crime in Chicago for 1964 in- 
cluded descriptions of organized crime activ- 
itites, gang homicides, case histories of 
prominent criminals, city and county gambling, 
and examples of cases involving stolen drugs. 
Lawyers in trouble with the law are described 
and the new judicial system is explained. 
Statistical data include major offenses re- 
ported, offenses cleared by arrests, type of 
offense, judicial disposition in the criminal 
court, dispositions of defendants in murder, 
robbery and burglary cases, verdicts in jury 
trials, number and convictions for gang 
murders and bombings in Chicago. 






Virgil W. Peterson, Chicago Crime Commission, 
79 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois, 
60603. 
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1995 Washington (State). Institutions De- 
partment. Jail inspection report, 1964. 
Olympia, 1964, 56 p. 


Section One of this report of jails in the 
State of Washington presents the problems 
faced by the jails: personnel shortage; 

lack of constructive activity for the prison- 
ers; work leaves; care for mental patients 
before examination; lack of medical care; 

and need for facilities and record system. 
Recommendations are made for improvement of 
county jails. Section Two contains a brief 
description of the individual county jails. 


No address. 


1996 New Jersey. Adminstrative Office of 
the Courts. 1963-1964. Trenton, 1965, 


no paging. 


The organization of the New Jersey court 
system and the cases heard by the various 
courts, court decisions, appeals, judicial 
disposition, probation services, and costs 
of operating the courts are presented in this 
report. 


Administrative Office of the Courts, State 
House Annex, Trenton, New Jersey. 


1997 Weitz, Robert D. The Municipal Youth 
Guidance Council in the prevention and treat~ 
ment of juvenile delinquency. New Jersey 
Municipalities, 42(6):32-36, 1965. 


The Municipal Youth Guidance Council Act was 
legislated in New Jersey in 1947 as a plan 

for the prevention and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency. The Act specifies that each 
Council is to be constituted with the 
responsibility to assist in coordinating an 
integrated community plan for governmental 

and voluntary services, affecting the wel- 
fare of all children and youth in the com- 
munity; for protecting youth who are especi- 
ally exposed to conditions conducive to 
delinquency; and for the control of harmful 
influences in the community. The council 

has the power to: (1) undertake in all matters 
relating to youth guidance surveys and studies; 
(2) create subcommittees; (3) request and 
obtain assistance and data from other agen- 
cies; and (4) make recommendations to meet 

the various problems of youth guidance. 
Because of the growing tide of delinquency 


and the failure of the municipalities to 
take advantage of this Act, the late Arthur 
T. Vanderbilt, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of New Jersey, in January of 1953, 
directed the establishment of the Juvenile 
Conference Committees. While the emphasis 
of these committees is on diagnosis and 
treatment, it falls short of the concept of 
the Municipal Youth Guidance Council program 
which not only is geared to deal with the 
offender but also concerns itself with pre- 
ventive considerations related to delinquency. 
The successful results of the operation of 
the Council in Teaneck, New Jersey are 
statistically and otherwise described. Also 
outlined are the activities of its various 
subcommittees in cooperating with the courts, 
police department, recreation department, 
service organizations, and research studies. 
The success of this program, it is concluded, 
hinges on the quality of the personnel in- 
volved, the elimination of petty politics, 
and the active support of all agencies in- 
volved with youth work. 


Dr. Robert D. Weitz, Psychologist, New Jersey 
State League of Municipalities, 413 West 
State Street, Trenton, New Jersey, 08618. 


1998 North Dakota. Board of Administration. 
Thirty-first biennial report of the super- 
intendent of the North Dakota Industrial 
School, July 1, 1962 to June 30, 1964, In: 
Forty-fifth and forty-sixth annual reports 
of the board of administration to the Gov- 
ernor. Bismark, no date, pe 238-275. 


The report of the superintendent of the North 
Dakota Industrial School presents statements 
on the functions and activities of the school 
which include: (1) population and population 
movement; (2) physical care; (3) counseling 
services; (4) religious, educational, and 
vocational training; and (5) recreation. 
Statistics are presented on student commit- 
ments by county and age. Probation and 
physician reports are presented, and a finan- 
cial statement and expenditures for the year 
are enumerated. 


No address. 





1999 North Dakota. Board of Adminstration. 
Biennial report of the North Dakota State Pen- 
itentiary, July 1, 1962 to June 30, 1964. 

In: Forty-fifth and forty~-sixth annual 
reports of the board of administration to 

the Governor. Bismark, no date, p. 278-302. 


The biennial report of the North Dakota State 
Penitentiary includes financial statements 

on balances, expenditures, and collections. 
Tables detail inmate information on: (1) ad- 
missions and releases; (2) average daily pop- 
ulation; (3) number of deaths; (4) trans- 
ferrals to and from the hospital; (5) crimes 
charged; (6) length of sentences; (7) literacy; 
(8) marital and employment status; (9) age; 
(10) sex; (11) color; (12) occupation; (13) 
nativity; (14) religion; and (15) citizenship. 
The activity of the penitentiary hospital is 
statistically described. 


No address. 


2000 North Dakota. Board of Administration. 
Biennial report of the North Dakota State 

Farm, July 1, 1962 - June 30, 1964. In: 
Forty-fifth and forty-sixth annual reports 

of the board of administration to the Governor. 
Bismark, no date, pe 304-313. 


The Biennial report of the North Dakota State 
Farm presents statements on appropriated 
balances and expenditures. Inmate information 
includes: (1) average daily population for 
the two-year period; (2) population movement; 
(3) criminal charges and previous felony 
convictions; (4) age; (5) occupation; (6) na- 
tivity; (7) religion; (8) residence; (9) cit- 
izenship; (10) sex; (11) color; (12) literacy; 
and (13) marital and employment status. Ad- 
ministration and personnel listed. 


No address. 


2001 New York (State). Temporary Commission 
on Revision of the Penal Law and Criminal 
Code. Special report on capital punishment. 
[Aibany/,March 1965, 115 p. 


A majority and minority statement as well as 
a study by the staff on the subject prepared 
for the Commission's use are the essential 
elements of this report by the Commission on 
the question of whether capital punishment 

be abolished. The majority statement reasons 
that: (1) it is immoral for a state to take 
a human life for punitive purposes; (2) it 
not only takes guilty lives but, on occasion 
through erroneous convictions, also takes 


75 
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innocent ones; (3) it is employed discrimin- 
ately to lower economic classes, minority 
groups, and the female sex; (4) it disrupts 
and delays judicial process at all levels 
including the executive; (5) data and studies 
available indicate there is no significant 
deterrent effect in capital punishment, but 
rather that evidence establishes the contrary 
to be true; (6) any value capital punishment 
may have of protecting society against re- 
cidivist murders is minimized by statistically 
established evidence; and (7) murderer par- 
olees do not, as a group, represent a homi- 
cidal threat. The minority report maintains 
(1) that capital punishment is necessary, 
moral, and fully justifiable since the death 
penalty exerts a unique deterrent effect 

which serves to protect society from subse- 
quent murders; (2) that this concept must be 
accepted since there is no substantial evidence 
to the contrary; and (3) that executed murder- 
ers cannot repeat their crimes. A study of 
parole experiences of murderers and non~-murder- 
ers and their delinquency rates statistically 
established that the non-murderers committed 
about three times as many delinquencies as 
did the murderers. A staff study presents a 
background and legislative history of capital 
punishment in the United States, England, and 
the world in general with arguments for and 
against the proposition. Supportive tables 
are included. Tables are also provided for 
United States and New York executions with 

the annual average number of executions for 
the period 1930-1962. 


Richard J. Bartlett, Chairman, Temporary Com- 
mission on Revision of the Penal Law and 
Criminal Code, State Capitol, Albany, New York. 


2002 Morris, Albert. The people and the 
administration of justice. In: Lincoln 
Filene Center for Citizenship and Public Affairs. 
Tufts University. State Government and public 
responsibility, 1964: modernization of the 
administration of justice in Massachusetts. 
Papers of the 1964 Tufts Assembly on Massa- 
chusetts Government, edited by Robert R. 
Robbins, Medford, Massachusetts, 1965, 

p- 68-88. (Publications in Politics and 
Government, Vol. 6) 


The administration of justice refers to the 
administration of the substantive and pro- 
cedural laws of the state relating to criminal 
behavior. The police are responsive to public 
behavior, attitudes, and pressures. Hence, 
many of the nuisance laws are irregularly en- 
forced. The public contributes to the support 
of massive criminal structures and syndicates 
which in turn contribute to police corruption 
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and weaken police effectiveness. In circum- 
stances where values conflict, problems in 
the administration of justice result. Lack 
of cooperation between citizens and law en- 
forcers causes disagreements concerning the 
focus of delinquent and criminal behavior. 

In Massachusetts, criminal law has undergone 
continued modification but still needs to 
reach the level of current thought which 
places major emphasis on rehabilitation in- 
stead of punishment. Although Massachusetts 
has made commendable studies to improve its 
correctional systems, facilities are old, 
outmoded, and inadequate to house the popula- 
tion. The responsibility of the community 

to provide adequate funds has not been fully 
assumed. Neither has the community sufficient- 
ly cooperated in the reception and support 
of the released in society. Recommendations 
are made for reorganization of agencies, the 
lifting of archaic standards, and the revision 
of attitudes and programs. 


No address. 


2003 Karlen, Delmar. Judicial modernization: 
what other states have done. In: Lincoln 
Filene Center for Citizenship and Public 
Affairs. Tufts University. State government 


and public responsibility, 1964: moderniza- 
tion of the administration of justice in 


Massachusetts. Papers of the 1964 Tufts 
Assembly on Massachusetts Goyernment, edited 
by Robert R. Robbins. Medford, Massachusetts, 
1965, pe 89-125. (Publication in Politics 
and Government, Vol. 6) 


The creation of committees, societies, con- 
ferences, and institutes for the moderniza- 
tion and improvement of the courts, their 
administration and activities are historically 
traced. Improvements already instituted by 
many states and others that are recommended 
are studied. Delays before and after trial 
have been materially reduced by the delegation 
of judicial functions to lawyers and by abol- 
ishing or curtailing the use of juries. 
Legislation, court decisions, and the efforts 
of private organizations have been instru- 
mental in securing for litigants, represen- 
tation by competent counsel. There is room 
for improvement in this area, however. The 
recognition of the need for competent judges 
resulted in measures being taken to offer 
training while in office through seminars and 
conferences. It is deemed desirable that 
judges be selected by non-political methods 
based on merit, and the operation of the 
“Missouri Plan" as it applies to this concept 
is discussed. Details are given on the ef- 
forts and measures taken by the state and the 
federal judiciary to improve and modernize 


the status of their judicial members in respect 
to the number of judges needed to carry the 
load, the adequacy of their compensation, the 
retirement benefits available to them and 

their families, the security of their tenure, 
and the methods of removal for cause. Sim- 
plification of the court structure is necessary 
to expedite trial and avoid delay caused by 
over-lapping jurisdiction and mltiple appeals, 
Separate administrative offices have been set 
up for many of the courts with the non-judicial 
duties performed by a competent administrative 
and clerical staff. Temporary deployment of 
judges to combat delay and an annual confer- 
ence of the judges for the purpose of apprais- 
ing and improving judicial techniques and 
administration are measures that we suggested 
and have been instituted to improve and fa- 
cilitate the administration of justice. The 
concluding recommendation is that the rule- 
making power should be restored to the courts 
since they are best equipped to institute 
simple and efficient rules of procedure. 


Robert R. Robbins, Editor, The Lincoln Filene 
Center for Citizenship and Public Affairs, 
Tufts University, Medford, Massachusetts. 


2004 Criminal Justice Act of 1964: a dis- 
cussion of the reasons why assigned counsel 
must be compensated. Northwestern Univer- 
sity Law Review, 60(2):212-223, 1965. 


The Criminal Justice Act of 1964 was enacted 
to promote the cause of criminal justice by 
providing compensated legal assistance for 
defendants who are financially unable to ob- 
tain an adequate defense in criminal cases 
in the United States court. If the compen- 
sation is required by constitutional mandate, 
then such counsel should be similarly com- 
pensated in state proceedings and the courts 
should take it upon themselves to compensate 
the attorneys. This may involve a judicial 
review of various state enactments which 
provide for only a token compensation for a 
court-appointed counsel. The government's 
power of eminent domain is limited by the 
Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments insofar as 
they require just compensation for property 
taken. This protection of property extends 
to the compensable property interest the 
attorney has in the use of his skills and is 
established by case law. Thus there is a 
constitutional mandate to compensate. Despite 
this argument, the courts,except in Indiana, 
Iowa, and Wisconsin, have traditionally re- 
fused to order compensation in the absence 
of appropriate legislation. Even if such 
compensation were not required by a constitu- 
tional mandate, the provisions of the Act 
can be supported by public policy. The 





Supreme Court's interpretations of the Fifth 
and Fourteenth Amendments indicate that it 

is the national policy that the accused shall 
obtain an adequate defense regardless of 

his ability to pay the full cost. This pro- 
vision ,for compensation will entice more able 
lawyers to become available for assignment to 
defend indigent persons and will be an in- 
ducement for court-appointed lawyers to 
thoroughly investigate and adequately prepare 
the defense of the case. This Act serves 

as a model upon which the states can strength- 
en their systems for providing counsel to in- 
digents accused of crime in the state courts. 


No address. 


2005 Commomwealth v. Giaccio, 415 Pa. 139, 
202A. 55019 Man acquitted of mis- 
demeanor obligated to pay costs or be in- 
carcerated. Northwestern University Law 
Review, 60(2): 251-261, 1965. 


The jury found the defendant not guilty of 
the misdemeanor of wantonly pointing and 
discharging a firearm at another person but 
assessed costs against the defendant under 

an act of 1860 which authorizes the jury to 
determine whether the prosecutor, county, 

or acquitted defendant should pay costs in 
cases of misdemeanors. The superior court 
reversed the verdict of the trial court re- 
lieving the defendant of costs and the de- 
cision of the superior court was affirmed by 
the Pennsylvania Supreme Court holding the 
act of 1860 constitutional. In its decision, 
the Supreme Court held the act to be civil 
rather than penal in nature avoiding the 
arguments of the defendant based on due pro- 
cess violations in criminal procedure. The 
act should be held penal for the following 
reasons: the title of the act has the words 
relating to penal proceedings indicating the 
legislative intent of the act is penal; the 
predecessor to the act of 1860 was held 
penal; and the defendant may be incarcerated 
if he does not pay costs whereas in a civil 
case costs are enforceable only by execution 
against the property. Further, the act is 
unconstitutional because it is vague and does 
not provide some reasonable standards of 
guilt. The jury should be able to impose 
costs if it is found that the acquitted de- 
fendant guilty of "reprehensible acts" falling 
short of the offense charged but still warrant- 
ing a prosecution. The Pennsylvania statute 
violates equal protection in that the defend- 
ant acquitted of a felony charge is immune 


Abstracts 2005-2007 


from any assessment of costs. This distinc- 
tion between felonies and misdemeanors has 
no fair and substantial relationship to the 
object of the legislation, making it an un- 
reasonable classification. The act of 1860 
enables twelve jurors to enact their own 
individual penal laws by determining what is 
reprehensible by their own standards. This 
ability violates the constitutional duty of 
the legislature to decide what is criminal 
conduct and how it should be punished. 
Giaccio has appealed to the United States 
Supreme Court. The United States Supreme Court 
should declare the act of 1860 unconstitu- 
tional. 


No address. 


2006 Hebrew University of Jerusalem. In- 
stitute of Criminology. Criminal statistics 
in Israel, 1949-1958, compiled and edited by 
O. Schmelz, and D. Salzman. Jerusalem, 
1962, 256 p. (Vol. 1, Publication No. 1) 


Statistical tables give basic data on crimin- 
ality in Israel from 1949-1958 to determine 
general traits, clarify the main develop- 
ments since the establishment of the State, 
and provide a basis for special studies. 

The statistical subjects are: (1) offenses 
recorded by the police; (2) activities of the 
courts in criminal matters; (3) particulars 
of prosecution; (4) convictions, judgments, 
and penal measures; (5) personal character- 
istics of offenders; (6) prison inmates; and 
(7) work of the Public Prosecution and Pro- 
bation Service. 


No address. 


2007 Hebrew University of Jerusalem. In- 
stitute of Criminology. Criminal statistics 
in Israel, 1949-1958, compiled and edited 

by O. Schmelz, and D. Salzman. Jerusalem, 
1962, 379 p. (Vol. 2, Publication No. 8) 


The analysis of criminal statistics in Israel 


1949-1962 includes: (1) text chapters; 

(2) summaries of the principal findings; 

and (3) guides for the reader in the use of 
material accumulated in the text. The subjects 
covered include: main types of criminal 
statistics in Israel and the frequency of 
offenses and offenders; demographic and 

social characteristics of offenders; types 

of offenses; recidivism; courts; judgments; 

and penalties. 


No address. 





Abstracts 2008-2011 


2008 Indiana. Reformatory. 
Center. Recidivisa. 
mimeo. 


Data Processing 
4 p. 


Pendleton, 1965, 


On July 16, 1965 the total population of the 
Indiana Reformatory was 2,348 men; at least 
817 of these men were parole violators. Of 
1,284 parole violators whose files were ex- 
amined, 80.6 percent returned within eighteen 
months, 62.9 percent within twelve months, 
50.2 percent within nine months, 32.7 percent 
within six months, and 11.9 percent within 
three months. 


No address. 


2009 University of Toronto. Centre of Crim- 
inology. National Conference on the Preven- 
tion of Crime, May 31-June 3, 1965. Canada, 
1965, 23 Pe 


The topics of discussion at the Canadian 
National Conference on the Prevention of Crime 
included: (1) changes in the pattern of crime 
in Canada and problems confronting law en- 
forcement agencies in preventing crime and 
enforcing the law; (2) powers given to the 
police in pre-trial procedures; and (3) trials 
and the privileges accorded to accused persons. 
Throughout the Conference discussions there 
was a recognition of the fact that, in con- 
sidering any future changes in the law, the 
ultimate decision will involve a balancing 

of the interests of society and the rights 

of the individual citizen. In resolving the 
conflict, the Conference recognized that any 
consideration of the citizen's rights must 
necessarily involve attention being given to 
each person's commensurate responsibility for 
the safety and protection of society. 


No address. 


2010 Wulbert, Roland. Inmate pride in total 
institutions. The American Journal 
of Sociology, 71(1):1-9, 1965. 


Research conducted in a mental hospital sug- 
gests that low inmate pride and the avoidance 
of identification with inmate status underlie 
dimensions of collective behavior and inter- 
personal relations among mental patients. 
Staff turnover is depriving, it retards re- 
placement of patient leaders, prevents organ- 
ized collective behavior against staff, and 
hampers the growth of an inmate code. In 
code and choice of leaders, prison inmates 
show a higher regard for their status than do 


mental inmates. Prisoners make little dis- 
tinction between their public and private sta- 
tus and stress the manly and heroic aspects 

of inmate status. Mental patients have low 
self-esteem and communicate the alienation 

of their private selves from the public sta- 
tus by communicating that they are only pass~- 
ing through. Prisoners’ pride is high so 

that they, unlike mental patients, will not 
avoid organized or aggressive collective be- 
havior because it identifies them as prisoners. 


No address. 


2011 National Conference on Law and Poverty. 
Law and poverty: 1965, by Patricia M. Wald, 
edited by Abram Chayes and Robert L. Wald. 
Prepared as a working paper for the National 
Conference on Law and Poverty, Washington, 
D.C. June 23-25, 1965. Washington, D. C., 
1965, 119 p. 


The National Conference on Law and Poverty 
was called to show leaders in the field of 
law how they can effectively aid in finding 
ways to reverse self-perpetuating poverty in 
the United States. Lawyers must educate the 
poor to utilize the full potential of the law 
for self-help and to seek legal help when they 
need it. They can perform watchdog functions 
to see that programs designed for the poor 
are actually being administered in their 
behalf. The poor need legal aid primarily 

in the following problem areas: family; 
housing; discrimination; consumer purchasing; 
welfare; and criminal proceedings. The poor 
are ruled by a legal system which they neither 
understand nor trust. They frequently ignore 
legal help even when it is available. Some 
of the many reasons for this are ignorance 

of the fact that a lawyer can help, ignorance 
of where to get help, remoteness and imper- 
sonal attitudes of lawyers, and fear of repri- 
sal. The poor need legal services which are 
accessible, independent, integrated with 
non-legal services, comprehensive, and which 
include preventive law which aims to educate 
them before a crisis arises. Several cities 
in the United States have begun new types of 
legal assistance programs to the poor in 
which the poor themselves are being invited 
to join the effort and help design the 
strategy. 


No address. 





2012 United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization. The effects of 
television on children and adolescents: an 
annotated bibliography with an introductory 
overview of research results, prepared by In- 
ternational Association for Mass Communica- 
tion Research, Amsterdam. Paris, 1964, 54 p. 
(Series: Reports and Papers on Mass Commun- 
ication, No. 43) 


This annotated bibliography with an intro- 
ductory overview of research results is 
intended to represent all the significant 
behavioral research studies dealing with the 
effect of television on children and includes 
no articles of criticism and commentary which 
are not based on research. The 165 studies 
are divided into the following categories: 
(1) bibliographies and summaries; (2) general 
studies of children and television; (3) pat- 
terns of children's use of the media and 
effects on their leisure time; (4) learning 
from television and film; (5) psychological 
effects in general; (6) effects of violence 
and aggression; (7) effects on maladjusted 
and disturbed children; and (8) physical 
effects. 


Mass Communication Techniques Division, 
UNESCO, Place de Fontenoy, Paris 72, France. 


2013 Schultz, Leroy. Missouri bail-bound 
scandal: a statement read to the Missouri 
Committee on Criminal and Civil Procedure. 
St. Louis, 1965, 9 p. typed. 


In Missouri, there are many cases where the 
indigent accused is forced to remain in jail 


because he cannot afford to pay the bondsman's 


fee. The bondsman appears at times to be an 
unnecessary evil who adds to the problem of 
inequality before the law. There are harmful 
side-effects to the pre-trial incarceration 
of the indigent accused which include denying 
him employment and time to make the earnings 
necessary for investigations and robbing him 
of a chance to hire a lawyer of his own 
choosing. There is also the problem of some 
judges setting unfairly high bails indicating 
their opinion of the accused's guilt. Mis- 
souri must devise a new bail-bond system 
which makes no allowances for any sort of 
discrimination. 


Leroy Schultz, Deputy Chief Probation and 
Parole Officer, Room 330 Municipal Courts 
Building, St. Louis, Missouri, 63103. 


Abstracts 2012-2015 


2014 Arnold, Louise Merz. Some unresolved 
problems in the study of deviant behavior. 
Australian Journal of Social Work, 18(1):1-7, 
1965. 


Research on deviant behavior is hindered by 
basic theoretical and methodological problems. 
These problems include the use of vague con- 
cepts, poorly specified in analytical terms, 
the lack of precise systematic theory, and 
the concomitant reliance on sheer theoretic 
orientations toward research questions. Pro- 
gress in the development of more adequate 
theory partially depends upon the existence 
of a solid backlog of data. This backlog 
also tends to be deficient because research 
projects often ignore multivariate analysis, 
employ inappropriate control groups, and 
gather data only after the fact. (author's 
summary, edited) 


No address. 


2015 Oswald, M. O. Detached work amongst 
two adolescent groups. Australian Journal 
of Social Work, 18(1):8-14, 1965. 


In South Australia, the Service to Youth Council, 
Inc. employs social workers to use with gangs 
the same techniques of detached work as are 
used elsewhere. In this instance, however, 
the detached workers are employed by a non- 
governmental agency. The worker does not go 
into an area with the goal of redirecting 
behavior, preventing crime, rehabilitating 
youth, or making them more responsible, but 
rather his goal is that of being available 
when young people wish to use his services. 
By being regularly in the area where the gang 
meets, the worker can be of assistance to a 
person when he is in a crisis. Reports of 
such work with a suburban group and with an 
urban group that met in a large coffee house 
are examined. The approach used by the worker 
enabled the client to progress from an imper- 
sonal to a more personal type contact with 
the worker. Clients sought assistance on a 
complex variety of problems. In every case, 
they initiated the approach for assistance 
and terminated the contract themselves. Im- 
provement in coping with their problems oc- 
curred more often than continual failure. 


No address. 
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2016 Cassinelli, C. W. Criminal law; the 
rules of the polity. Ethics, 75(4):240-258, 
1965. 


The interpretation of criminal laws as rules 
of the polity suggests fresh approaches to 
several of the perennial problems in the theory 
of law. A breach of the criminal law is often 
said to be an act that harms the whole commun- 
ity rather than any individual or group with- 
in it; this statement applies to all immoral 
acts. The concept of the duty to comply 

with a role eliminates this ambiguity. The 
civil law of contracts and torts differs from 
the criminal law whenever it puts the gov- 
ernment's power behind the maintenance of a 
rule rather than behind the punishment attend- 
ant upon the breach of a rule. The status 

of customary law (criminal laws that have not 
been initiated by legislation) is also ex- 
amined. The analysis suggests a reevaluation 
of the punishment of lawbreakers appropriate 
to the interpretation of criminal law as rules 
of polity. 


No address. 


2017 Great Britain. The British Institute 
of International and Comparative Law. Annual 
report, 1964-1965. London, 1965, 27 p. 


Descriptions are given of the organization of 
the Institute, its publication's conferences, 
research, and other activities during 1964- 
1965 in the fields of international law, 
comparative law, and common law as well as 
its grants and finances. 


British Institute of International And Com- 
parative Law, 1 Temple Gardens, Temple, 
London, E.D.4, England. 


2018 Oakland County (California). Juvenile 
Court. Annual report, 1964. Oakland, 1965, 
16 p. 


The activities of the Oakland County Juvenile 
Court during 1964 are reviewed which include: 
protective services; the psychological clinic; 
juvenile disposition; and commitment. Statis- 
tics are given on the number of delinquency 
and neglect cases, recidivism, reasons for 
referral, and juvenile traffic violations. 


No address. 


2019 National Study Service. The problem of 
developing adequate foster care for wards of 
the California Youth Authority: report on a 


cooperative project undertaken jointly by the 
State Department of Social Welfare and the 

California Youth Authority. 
York, April 1964, 84 p. 


New York, New 
mimeo. 


The purpose of this cooperative project of 

the State Department of Social Welfare and 

the California Department of the Youth Auth- 
ority was to meet the problem of finding and 
keeping foster homes for California Youth Auth- 
ority wards. Surveyors spent approximately 
three weeks in intensive field work at Cali- 
fornia parole offices, at county welfare de- 
partments, and with experienced foster home 
personnel. Existing foster care services 

and the needs of CYA wards were analyzed. 
Recommendations for improving existing ser- 
vices, for establishing new services, and 

for creating further studies or demonstrations 
of new methods indicated by the findings were 
proposed. 


National Study Service, 44 East 23 Street, 
New York, New York. 


2020 Maryland. Public Welfare Department. 
Characteristics of 806 committed children in 
the Maryland training schools on October 1, 
1964, Baltimore, 1964, 11 p. mimeo. 


The characteristics of 806 committed children 
in the Maryland Training Schools on October 1, 
1964, are statistically analyzed. The tables 
evaluate: number and percent; age at time 

of present commitment; intelligence quotient; 
parental status; living arrangement before 
commitment; type of offense committed; previous 
record; cumulative distribution of lapse of 
time since previous release of recommitted 
boys and girls; cumulative distribution of 
total length of stay of recommitted boys and 
girls; and number of committed boys and girls 
classified by previous school grade and by 
achievement grades in reading and arithmetic. 
The figures are based on children committed 
in three institutions: Boys’ Village; Mary- 
land Training School; and Montrose School. 

The median age, median score, and median 

lapse of time since previous release are 
derived from these statistics. 


State of Maryland, Department of Public 
Welfare, 301 West Preston Street, Baltimore, 
Maryland, 21201. 




















2021 Iowa. Board of Control of State Institu- 
tions. Thirty-fourth biennial report, for 

the period ending June 1964. Des Moines, 1964, 
no paging. (3 vols.) 


A summary is given of the operations of the 
fourteen institutions under the management of 
the Board of Control of the State Institutions 
with individual institutional reports as well 
as statistical data of the institutions for 
the fiscal years ending June 30, 1963 and 1964 
respectively. Statistical data are also given 
on admissions and releases, characteristics 

of inmates including educational level and 
marital status, offenses of inmates, and voca- 
tional training received. 


No address. 





2022 Green, Edith. Crime and correctional 
rehabilitation. Speech presented in the House 
of Representatives, Monday, January 11, 1965. 
Congressional Record: proceedings and debates 
of the 89th Congress, First Session. Jan- 
uary 11, 1965, 2 p. 


Representative Edith Green, in a speech in the 
House of Representatives of the United States 
Congress, introduced a bill to amend the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act. She charged that 
crime and delinquency constitute a problem 

of increasing seriousness and magnitude in 

a society whose population is experiencing 
rapid growth, concentrations of people, indus- 
trialization, automation, assimilation of min- 
ority and immigrant groups in the American 
middle-class, and changes in cultural values. 
The complexity of our world and society demands 
anew approach to crime. A serious gap exists 
in our remedial approaches. Facilities are 
overcrowded and poorly staffed, training ser- 
vices and programs notoriously poor, probation 
services inadequate, parole staffs have ex- 
cessive caseloads and are poorly equipped to 
offer guidance. Evidence points to a need 

for a substantial increase of well-qualified 
personnel who will enter permanent career ser- 
vice in prisons, probation, parole and other 
correctional programs. Recognizing this, 
Representative Green sponsored an Arden House 
Conference to which sixty-one organizations 
interested in correctional manpower and train- 
ing sent delegates in June of 1964. The con- 
ference agreed that a Joint Commission on 
Manpower and Training should be established 
for a three year period to study the current 
anticipated needs for all levels of personnel 
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in the correctional field and for educational 
and training facilities; recruitment and re- 
tention of personnel; curriculum changes in 
undergraduate and professional education; and 
a thorough review of the changing trends and 
developments in correctional tasks and train- 
ing. Congresswoman Green, feeling that this 
study was worthy of Congressional support, 
introduced the Correctional Rehabilitation 
Act of 1965 to provide the necessary funds. 


No address. 


2023 The Big Sisters. A private agency in 
partnership with the court, by Mabel R. Thomas. 
New York, New York, 1965, 6 p. mimeo. 





Cooperation between a private agency and the 
court can be an effective force in the pre- 
vention of juvenile delinquency and neglect. 
The Big Sister, Inc., a private religious 
agency, has aided the courts by providing 
immediate treatment to juvenile delinquents 
and pre-delinquents. More cooperation is 
needed between agencies, private and public, 
and the court to combat the rising threat of 
juvenile delinquency. 


Mabel R. Thomas, Executive Director, The Big 
Sisters, Ine., 235 West 23 Street, New York, 
New York, 10011. 


2024 National Council on Crime and Delinquency. 
The press, the "Loble laws," and the public. 
New York, New York, 1965, 3 p. 


There were strong editorial reactions against 
the proposed "Loble Laws" after consideration 
of the claims made by Judge Lester H. Loble, 
of Helena, Montana, in behalf of indiscriminate 
“open court hearings" for juveniles. Mean- 
while, a new report on "Guides for Juvenile 
Court Judges on News Media Relations" has 
been issued by the Advisory Council of Judges 
of the National Council on Crime and Deling- 
uency, reflecting the conflict "the public's 
right to know," and "punishment by publicity" 
(impending fair trial.) Excerpts from the 
editorials and the NCCD reports are included. 


National Council on Crime and Delinquency, 
44 East 23 Street, New York, New York, 10010. 
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2025 Griswold, Erwin N. When newsmen become 
newsmakers. Saturday Review, October 24, 1964, 
pe 21-23. 


For years the activities of the news media 

have conflicted with the "right to fair trial." 
Attorneys and law enforcement officials have 
contributed to this harmful publicity by re- 
leasing information concerning the judicial 
proceedings. Changes in the code of ethics 

of attorneys, the rule-making,and contempt 
power of the courts could affect the needed 
reform in this area. It is recommended that 
counsels and officers be prohibited from making 
any statements about criminal cases so that 
newsmen will have nothing to report. 


No address. 


2026 National Council on Crime and Delinquency. 


Open hearings in juvenile courts in Montana 
(Statement). New York, New York, 1964, 15 p. 
mimeo. 


The latest proposed "cure-all" for juvenile 
delinquency is to turn the spotlight of pub- 
licity upon children charged with delinquent 
acts in order to deter them and others from 
committing further delinquencies. This method 
involves lecturing the delinquents and their 
parents in open court. It was adapted by a 
judicial district of Montana in 1959 through 
the influence of District Judge Lester Loble. 
An NCCD investigation revealed that there was 
really an increase in delinquencies in the 
area where open courts were used instead of 
the publicized decrease. The use of publicity 
as a deterrent to juvenile delinquency over- 
looks many of the complexities in the moti- 
vations and backgrounds of wayward youth. 

It is urged that legislators consider these 
before adopting the simple solution embodied 
in the “Loble Laws." 


National Council on Crime and Delinquency, 
44 East 23 Street, New York, New York, 10010, 


2027 J. Edgar Hoover and the F.B.I. 
December 7, 1964, p. 21-26. 


Newsweek, 


J. Edgar Hoover, icon of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, seems to be going downhill, 
causing President Johnson to search for a new 
chief. His recent setbacks, particularly in 
public relations, have raised criticisms in 


the FBI itself as well as arousing old com- 
plaints harbored against the Bureau. Against 
the attacks, however, Hoover has many successes 
and years of impartial administration to his 
credit. He will be hard to replace. 


No address. 


2028 Dorney, William Patrick. The school 
program as part of a detention service. In: 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency. 
The school in the detention home. New York, 
New York, 1965, p. 2-11. 


The school program is an essential part of 
any sound detention service; school in deten- 
tion is not conducted merely to meet compul- 
sory educational laws or to fill time. The 
basic goals of the teacher are to minimize 

the detrimental effects of detention by re- 
ducing anxiety and setting up meaningful and 
appropriate expectancies. These expectancies 
must be structured in a benign learning en- 
vironment so that the child can begin to per- 
ceive the distortion of his own past exper- 
iences. The teacher attempts to help the child 
develop insight and self-direction by moti- 
vating the strengths or tension-free areas 

of the child to function, and by creating an 
atmosphere of security by avoiding or neutral- 
izing the apprehension or resistance of the 
learning situation. The detention period is 
used for individual observation: from the 
point of view of the school this involves an 
evaluation of the child's education potential; 
his ability to function in a group within a 
school setting; and his relation to peers and 
authority figures. The teacher's role in de- 
tention, as an initial step in rehabilitation, 
is to understand and to begin to unravel the 
negative perception that blocks the child's 
adjustments and minimizes his learning po- 
tential. Coordination of the general deten- 
tion program and the school program is essential 
to avoid duplication and assure optimum re- 
sults. 


William Partick Dorney, Ph. D., Principal, 
Boys Youth House, 1221 Spofford Avenue, Bronx, 
New York, 10459. 





2029 Tucci, Ralph. The 1963 summer school 
program at the Nassau County Children's Shel- 
ter. In: National Council on Crime and De- 
linquency. The school in the detention home. 


New York, New York, 1965, p. 12-44, 


The Nassau County Children's Shelter is a de- 
tention home for children apprehended for de- 
linquency and awaiting court disposition. 
During their stay which averages twenty-eight 
days, children are given many services one 

of which is an educational program. In 1963, 
a summer school program was organized to give 
children instruction and constructive rec- 
reational pursuits. Four basic curriculum 
areas were covered: (1) science-health; 

(2) mathematics; (3) social studies; and 

(4) language arts. Despite setbacks and 

many false starts, much was accomplished dur- 
ing the short program. Children learned to 
socialize because they were able to relate 
better to each other and to authority. The 
children learned some significant educational 
concepts and skills and their morale was 

high in reaction to the program. There was 
almost no absenteeism during the latter part 
of the program and some blocks the children 
had had toward teachers and schooling might 
have been removed. 


Ralph Tucci, Teacher, Nassau County Children's 
Shelter, Westbury, New York. 


2030 United Community Services. A guide for 
working with problem youth, by Thomas H. Peters, 
Lorain, Ohio, 1965, 28 p. app. 


The United Community Services has prepared a 
guide for the use of volunteers working as 
advisors to groups or clubs of problem youth, 
and is designed to suit the approach used in 
the Youth Project. The volunteer helps mem- 
bers of the group to look at their own prob- 
lems and find their own solutions. A method 
of confronting each member with the behavior 
that is causing his problems is used. Mem- 
bers look at past behavior as well as behavior 
exhibited in the meeting; the group brings 
pressure on the individual to face the facts 
of his conduct, to try a behavior change, to 
become aware of the gratification resulting 
from different behavior, and to make continued 
change until a new character begins to emerge. 


No address. 
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2031 National Council on Crime and Delinquency. 
Resources for children in trouble. A commun- 
ity planning guide, by Sherwood Norman. New 
York, New York, 1965, 24 p. mimeo. 


Four types of resources are essential for the 
treatment and care of children in trouble: 

(1) community preventive services including 
early indentification and treatment, school 
social work, equal opportunity programs, vo- 
cational programs, streetwork, and effective 
youth police work; (2) casework involving 
child welfare and probation services; (3) 
clinical services for diagnosis and treat- 
ment; and (4) child cares - foster homes, 
group homes, and institutions. Citizens gen- 
erally understand the need for institutions 
in which to place children and there is a 
tendency to use placement as a substitute for 
preventive family casework and other re- 
sources. Diagnosis, casework, and placement 
are disastrously out of balance, leaving the 
court without the tools it needs for effective 
treatment. A critical look should be taken 
at all the resources available to the court 
and community to see how effectively they are 
used and how adequately they meet sound pro- 
fessional standards before detention homes 
are expanded and new institutions built. Re- 
sources needed by public agencies for neglected 
children include: protective casework ser- 
vices; homemaker services; shelter care; foster 
family homes; family day-care homes and day- 
care centers; group homes; camps and health 
and mental services. Resources needed for 
delinquent children include: probation ser- 
vices; detention; group homes; special foster 
family homes; residential and non-residential 
treatment centers for younger children; non- 
residential, short term treatment centers for 
adolescents; residential short term treatment 
centers; and out-patient child guidance or 
mental health clinics. 


Sherwood Norman, National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency, 44 East 23 Street, New York, 
New York, 10010. 
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2032 Griinwald, Gerald. Zur verfassungsrecht- 
lichen Problematik der riickwirkenden Anderung 
von Verjahrungsvorschriften. (Constitutional 


problems created by retroactive changes of 
statutes of limitations.) Monatsschrift fiir 
Deutsches Recht, 19(7):521-525, 1965. 


Several proposals have been made in the West 
German Bundestag which would enable the courts 
to prosecute National Socialists guilty of 
murder beyond the statue of limitations on 
May 8, 1965. The proposal adopted provided 
that, in the calculation of the statute of 

_ limitations, the time between May 8, 1945 

(the end of World War II in Germany), and 
December 31, 1949 (the establishment of the 
Federal Republic) will be disregarded for 
offenses punishable by lifetime imprisonment, 
the most severe penalty possible under the law. 
This law, as well as the other proposals which 
were not adopted, create many constitutional 
problems which need to be clarified regardless 
of the constitutionality of the law ever 
being tested in the courts. The German con- 
stitution forbids the legislator to enact 
retroactive laws providing penalties for 
offenses which, even though prohibited at the 
time of commission, were not covered in the 
criminal code. It also prohibits the legisla- 
tor to retroactive laws, the legislator is 
prevented from constructing his laws under 

the impression of already committed offenses 
and from making them fit such offenses. The 
reason is to prevent the lawmaker from making 
value judgments which, even if he strives to 
achieve justice, may later prove to be erron- 
eous. Should the Federal Supreme Court decide 
that retroactive changes of statutes of lim- 
itations are unconstitutional, it is to be 
hoped that the German people will understand 
the meaning of the burden of having to live 
with murderers and that they will be aware of 
their shared guilt in the acts committed by 
the National Socialists. Should, on the other 
hand, no appeal be made to the Supreme Court 
or the Court not consider the retroactivity 

of the statute to be unconstitutional, it is 
to be hoped that this legislative act will 
remain the only measure of its kind. It 

would be fatal if the impression were gained 
that the legislator is at liberty to enact 
retroactive laws as long as he does not violate 
rights which are worthy of protection. 


No address. 


2033 Oske, Ernst Jurgen. Das Konkurrenz- 
verhaltniss der Dauerdelikte zu den iibrigen 
Straftaten. (The competitive relationship 
of continuous offenses to other offenses. ) 
Monatsschrift fiir Deutsches Recht, 19(7):532- 
534, 1965. 


When an offender is to be sentenced for the 
commission of several offenses, the relation- 
ship in which the individual offenses stand 

to one another usually presents no problems. 
Problems are posed in cases in which contin- 
uous offenses are to be judged together with 
other offenses, and the question arises when, 
in the coinciding of a continuous offense 

with another offense, we are dealing with a 
coincidental offense (Tateinheit) or with 
several offenses (Tatmehrheit). A continuous 
offense (Dauerdelikt) is present when an offend- 
er brings about and maintains an illegal con- 
dition; examples of such offenses are kidnaping, 
the possession of burglar's tools, driving 
without a license, and illegal possession of 
arms. When one of these offenses is committed, 
the offense is consummated but not completely 
by the bringing about of the illegal condition. 
We are dealing with a coincidental offense 
when, for example, an offender illegally 
possessing firearms commits robbery: by carry- 
ing the weapon he fulfills one of the conditions 
of the offense of aggravated robbery as defined 
by law. We are dealing with two offenses if 
the same offender should commit the offense 

of negligent bodily injury because there is 

no direct relation between the latter offense 
and the continuous offense of illegal possession 
of arms. A continuous offence committed to- 
gether with another offense constitutes a 
coincidental offense if the execution of both 
illegal acts overlap at least in part; other- 
wise we are dealing with two or more offenses. 


No address. 


2034 Children's Village. One hundred thir- 
teenth annual report. Dobbs Ferry, New York, 
1964 , 24 Pe 


The continuing activities of Children's Village 
and its programs during 1964 are detailed. 
Diagnostic studies, pre-admission surveys, 
establishment and planning of new residences, 
remedial reading and vocational therapy pro- 
grams, and volunteer and alumni assistance 

are described. An analysis of the budget 
concludes the report. 


No address. 
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2035 Brooke, Edward. Speech delivered before 
the United Prison Association in Boston, Mass- 
achusetts, April 1965, no publication date, 
13 Pe mimeo. 


Prosecution of wrongdoers is not enough and 
law enforcement officials must look at the 
causes and cures of crimes. Sixty-five to 
eighty percent of the men in Massachusetts 
correctional institutions are repeaters and 
thirty-five percent of the parolees from these 
institutions will be reincarcerated for parole 
violations. Today we can no longer afford 
thirteen separate, autonomous, correctional 
institutions and policies. Since the county 
jail system is costly and inadequate, a Class 
A classification system must be considered 

in Massachusetts. Consolidation would be 

more efficient, less expensive, and would 

mean centralization of responsibilities. 


No address. 


2036 Grafton, Samuel. What do we want from 
policemen? McCall's, May 1965, p. lll, 206, 
208. 


Crime is growing five times as fast as our 
population, yet we are extending personal liber- 
ties. Police privileges are being curbed 

and policemen have the feeling they are 
fighting crime with tied hands. There is 

much controversy over the court decision 
forbidding police interrogation without the 
presence of a lawyer. Today policemen are 
being called upon to take on social problems 
they are not prepared to handle. They are 
dealing with minority groups and civil rights 
problems. The thought behind such agencies 

as the civilian police review boards is that 
it is the public's place to judge the police. 
An effort should be made at mutual understand- 
ing and respect between the police and the 
community. Police need better pay and better 
training. They should be our leading experts 
on civil liberties. 


No address. 


2037 Foster, Henry H., Jr. What psychiatrists 
should know about the limitations of law. 
Wisconsin Law Review, 1965(2):189-239, 1965. 


Some of the limitations of law that are of 
concern to the psychiatrist are: (1) law is 
more of an art than a science; (2) the views 
of lawyers and judges are shaped by a taught 
tradition and by professional training and 
experience; (3) law is only one of the many 
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means of social control; (4) the imperatives 
of survival and safety ranks highest in prior- 
ity among the values served by law; (5) a 
consensus or strong public sentiment shapes 
the course of the law; (6) there are instit- 
utional, procedural, and functional limitations 
that characterize the judicial process; (7) 
psychiatry has the greatest chance of success 
in influencing the administration of law at 
the non-adversary stages; (8) the responsibility 
of decision on the issue of criminal responsi- 
bility rests with the court and jury; (9) leg- 
islatures and courts cling to a retributive 
attitude towards offenders; and (10) both 
psychiatry and the legal profession are vic- 
timized by stereotyping and labeling. Psych- 
iatry and law share a common concern for the 
improvement of the administration of justice 
and the advancement of mental health. With 
mutual good will, improvements can be made. 
(author's summary, edited) 


H. H. Foster, Jr., Professor of Law, New York 
University, New York, New York. 


2038 Roberts, Leigh M. Some observations on 


the problems of the forensic psychiatrist. 
Wisconsin Law Review, 1965(2): 240-267, 1965. 


The interprofessional conflict between law 
and psychiatry can best be understood in the 
context of the historical origins of each 
discipline. In comparison with law, psychiatry 
is an infant profession. While psychiatry 

is concerned with the individual, his evalua- 
tion, and treatment, the law is basically con- 
cerned with the protection of society and the 
rehabilitation of the adjudged offender. A 
detailed procedure for attorneys to follow 

in working with psychiatrists is discussed. 
Lawyers are advised to retain psychiatrists 
who already understand the problems of the 
legal system, who are competent to evaluate 
their clients, and who are qualified to offer 
supporting testimony in court. The attorney 
should explain to the psychiatrist the legal 
procedures which will be followed in the case, 
the role of the judge and jury, the adversary 
system, the use of hypothetical questions, 
cross-examination, and relevant substantive 
law. The psychiatric evaluation of a client 
should include a clinical and a psychodynamic 
diagnosis and a full past and present history 
of the client. Among current issues discussed 
are: (1) impartial and partial experts; (2) 
criminal responsibility; (3) ability to stand 
trial; and (4) partial responsiblity. 


Le. M. Roberts, M. D., Associate Professor of 
Psychiatry, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin, 
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2039 Nagel, Stuart S. 
of excluding illegally seized evidence. 
consin Law Review, 1965(2):283-310, 1965, 


Testing the effects 
Wis- 


Methodological problems involved in testing 
effects of legal policy are described and 

the substantive findings from a study on the 
effects of the search and seizure exclusionary 
rule are analyzed. The main data for the study 
were compiled through the use of 113 question- 
naires sent to police chiefs, prosecuting 
attorneys, judges, defense attorneys, and of- 
ficials of the American Civil Liberties Union 
in every state. The findings were divided 
into two groups: (1) non-initiating states 
(those states that had voluntarily adopted 

the exclusionary rule prior to 1961); and (2) 
initiating states (those states that were 
forced to adopt the rule in 1961). Some of 
the results indicated by the findings are: 

(1) that there has been an increase in police 
adherence to requirements for legal search 
and seizure in both groups of states; (2) 
forty-three percent of the respondents in the 
initiating states said that the effectiveness 
of the police in obtaining evidence by making 
searches has decreased; (3) there has been 

a substantial increase in the raising of 
search and seizure issues in court by de- 
fense attorneys in both types of states; 

(4) there was no significant difference between 
the percentage reporting an incregse in crime 
in the two groups of states; and (5) there 

was no substantial change in public opinion 
concerning security from illegal searches. 


S. S. Nagel, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Political Science, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. 


2040 National Council on Crime and Delinquency. 
National Parole Institutes. Uniform parole 
reports: a new national effort to use correc= 
tional research. New York, New York, June 1965, 
6 pe mimeo. 


Twenty-nine of the nation's parole agencies 
participated in a conference in Chicago in 
December 1964 to implement the uniform re- 
porting of parole results. A simple data col- 
lection system was organized and uniform 
definitions of critical terms were established. 
The feasibility of current procedures was 
analyzed. The implementation of the data 
collection system demonstrated that compari- 
sons of agency effectiveness must take account 


of differences in the kinds of offenders paroled, 
The results of the program indicate that the 
tentative model can ultimately provide a firm 
basis for meaningful analysis of parole ex- 
perience based on uniform reporting from all 

the diverse parole systems. A more thorough 
pilot study is planned to develop further the 
Uniform Parole Reporting System. 


National Council on Crime and Delinquency, 
44 East 23 Street, New York, New York, 10010. 


2041 Great Britain. Metropolitan Police De- 
partment. Report of the commissioner of po- 
lice of the metropolis for the year 1963. 
London, Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 1965, 
104 Pe 


The commissioner's report for 1963 describes 
the administration of the police department: 
recruitment; training; and salaries. Statis- 
tical data are given on number of offenses 
known to the Police Department, types of offen- 
ses, crimes cleared by arrest, crimes of vio- 
lence, age of offenders by types of offenses, 
arrests of juveniles, age, type of offense, 

and recidivism among juveniles arrested. 


Her Majesty's Stationery Office, York House, 
Kingsway, London W. C. 2, England. 


2042 California. Corrections Department. 
Parole outcome prediction for male opiate users 
in the Los Angeles area narcotic treatment 
control program, by Paul F. C. Mueller and 
Dorothy Coon. Sacramento, 1964, various pag- 
ings. (Research Report No, 18) 


Two studies were conducted to create a Base 
Expectancy Predictive Scale for male narcotic 
addicts in the Los Angeles area Narcotic 
Treatment-Control Program. In the first study, 
an attempt was made to create a prediction 
scale for each of three outcome criteria with- 
in one year after release. The three criteria 
are: (1) favorable parole outcome; (2) nine 
or more months to first drug use with eight 
or more months of good time; and (3) months 
of good time. The three scales developed on 
the construction sample of 268 addicts were 
not predictive for the 236 male addicts in 

the validation sample. In the second study, 
504 male addicts from the first study were 
randomly redivided into two more comparable 
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samples. With the addition of two new pre- 
dictor variables, an attempt was made to de- 
velop new scales for these criteria. The pro- 
duct was the new Base Expectancy Narcotic 
Treatment-Control Program 64A scale which 
validly predicts months of good time within 
one year after release. Although this is a 
valid scale, it is not sufficiently superior 
to the current operational scale to warrant 
its replacement. It might best be used for 
research purposes to possibly refine a new 
scale. 


State Department of Corrections, 502 State 
Office Building No. 1, Sacramento 14, 
California. 


2043 Nassau County (New York). Probation 
Department. School-court-probation manual. 
Mineola, 1965, 105 p. 


This manual has been designed to serve as a 
guide to school, court, and probation per- 
sonnel of Nassau County in their dealings with 
one another. It is not a book of rules but 

a suggested guide, the use of which should 
aid in maintaining good relations among these 
social institutions thereby insuring 
effective service to the children of the 
county. Specifically, the manual presents 

a concise picture of the Family Court, the 
youth part of both the county and district 
courts, the Probation Department and the 
facilities in the schools for the handling 

of problem situations regarding youth. The 
manual also outlines a communication structure 
between the various agencies working with 

and for the child, suggests ways in which 
facilities may be used for the most effective 
service to the child and the community, and 
establishes a structure of communication 

and procedure. 


No address. 


2044 
Georgia training schools survey. 
New York, 1964, 195 p. 


National Council on Crime and Delinquency. 
New York, 


The 1964 survey of Georgia training school 
programs undertaken by the National Council 
on Crime and Delinquency considers the follow- 


ing topics: (1) the central administration; 
(2) the white boys' unit and the Negro boys' 
unit at Milledgeville; (3) the Georgia training 
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school for Negro boys and girls at Augusta; 
and (4) the Georgia training school for girls 
at Adamsville. Recommendations toward immed- 
iate improvement of the various institutions 
and facilities were made. 


National Council on Crime and Delinquency, 
44 East 23 Street, New York, New York, 10010. 


2045 Southern Illinois University. Center 
for Study of Crime, Delinquency, and Correc- 
tions. Design exploration in correctional 
libraries, prepared for students by the De- 
partment of Design. Carbondale, 

1965(?), no paging. illus. 


Library design is proposed which can be used 
as a whole, or as part of a present library 
system in a correctional institution. It 

is hoped that this goal-oriented library plan 
may be of use to administrators, educators, 
and librarians as a fresh look at existing 
problems besetting prison libraries. 


Center for Study of Crime, Delinquency, and 
Corrections, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale, Illinois, 62903. 


2046 Schramm, Wilbur. What TV is doing to 
our children. The UNESCO Courier, 
18(2):22-25, 1965. 


Television dominates the leisure time of 
children. Many studies have been made to de- 
termine the effect that television has on 
children's tastes and values, their adjustment 
and behavior, and their physical and mental 
health. It seems that television can become 
a@ means of escape for children but most 
children have no problem distinguishing be- 
tween the fantasy world of television and 
their own. Television can also serve a 
higher purpose; it has the potential to be- 
come an instrument of learning and it can 
serve to widen children's interests and 
deepen their knowledge. 


No address. 
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2047 Great Britain. Labour Party Study Group. 
Crime; a challenge to us all: report of the 
_— Party's Study Group. London, 1964, 

1 p. 


At the suggestion of the House Policy Com- 
mittee, the Labour Party Study Group was 
appointed to advise the Party on the recent 
increase in recorded crime, the present treat- 
ment of offenders, and the new measures, penal 
or social, required both to assist in the pre- 
vention of crime and to improve and modernize 
penal practices. The primary objective of 
the program against crime is the prevention 
of delinquency. The following suggestions 
are directed toward the accomplishment of that 
goal: (1) the establishment of a Family 
Service; and (2) the removal of school age 
children from court jurisdiction so that their 
problems may be treated in a family setting. 
The following measures to modernize adult 
criminal procedure are also proposed: (1) 
strengthening the police to establish a greater 
sense of community responsibility for combating 
crime; (2) abolition of capital punishment; 
(3) improvement of the administration of crim- 
inal justice; (4) statutory compensation for 
victims of crimes of violence; (5) a con- 
structive sentencing policy aimed at re- 
habilitation rather than retribution; (6) a 
comprehensive aftercare program; (7) extension 
of the hostel program; and (8) greater scope 
for voluntary service to the community to 
supplement official action. 


Labour Party, Transport House, Smith Square, 
London, England, S. W. 1. 


2048 India. The problem of beggary, vagrancy 
and juvenile delinquency in India, by Varma 
Paripurnanand Kanpur, no date, 10 p. typed. 


The government of India is considering a pro- 
gram for controlling beggary, vagrancy, and 
rising juvenile delinquency. It is estimated 
that the nineteen "big towns" of India have 
a beggar population of 65,700. A combination 
of non-official institutions with voluntary 
attendance and compulsory detention centers 
are planned for rehabilitating juvenile de- 
linquents. Improving environments of pre- 
delinquents will be handled mostly by private 
welfare and guidance agencies. 


No address. 


2049 Thomas, Aquinas. Why the violent gen- 
eration? Police Management Review, 2(10):5-11, 
1965. 


Since World War II, there has been an increasing 
number of vicious crimes against the person 
committed by juveniles. The behavior of these 
boys is depraved but not psychotic. They exist 
on a subcultural level of living and thinking, 
and appear to practice a cult of pleasure in 
lieu of morality. Their normal drives are 
frustrated and vocational training is lacking. 
Their education fails to prepare them for 

jobs requiring manual skills. Lack of love 
and guidance stimulates delinquent behavior 
while violence and sex on television encourage 
imitation. Adolescents need the understanding 
of their parents. Community clinics are needed 
to help the emotionally ill and social workers 
are needed to help families. 


Aquinas Thomas, Brother, FSC, Manhattan College, 
New York, New York. 


2050 Wies, Louis B. From the probation 

officer's desk. Case histories of juvenile 

delinquents, with analyses of causes and 

— New York, Exposition Press, 1965. 
Pe 


Probation officers' experiences with juvenile 
delinquents point to unsatisfactory home 
conditions as the mainspring and the essen- 
tial problem in juvenile delinquency. Parents 
are primarily responsible for their children's 
conduct; only when they fail must public in- 
stitutions take over. In many instances the 
conditions giving rise to delinquency are 
obvious but in many others antisocial behavior 
stems from a more subtle atmosphere in the 
home when parents believe they are doing 
everything for their children's welfare. The 
essential in preventing trouble before it 
begins is to provide youngsters with a healthy 
environment with affection, guidance, and 
attention. In order to remedy antisocial 
behavior there must first be an understanding 
of the many personality forces, the home, and 
social relationships which continue to mold 
the child. In dealing with the delinquent, 
the probation officer does not condone what 
has been done; under normal circumstances 
the boy or girl is well aware of what has 
been done and what it means in terms of the 
law. The officer learns as much as he can 
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about the child in order to make recommenda- 
tions to the court which will give the child 
the best program for his own welfare and the 
welfare of society. In most cases he is 
welcomed back by the community. If the hurdle 
of family and friends can be overcome, and if 
the child can be understood rather than blamed, 
he is on the road to maturity with the sup- 
port he needs. 


No address. 


2051 U. S. Attorney General's Office. State- 
ment of policy concerning the release of in- 
formation by personnel of the Department of 
Justice relating to criminal proceedings. 
Washington, D.C. April 1965, 3 p. mimeo. 


A statement of policy has been issued to the 
personnel of the Department of Justice in an 
effort to strike a balance between protect- 
ing the right of the accused to fair trial, 
and informing the public on the problems of 
control of crime. It contains specific guide- 
lines governing the release of information 

to mass media during the judicial proceed- 


ings. 


No address. 


2052 Pilnick, Saul, Elias, Albert, & Clapp, 
Neale W. The Essexfields concept: a new 
approach to the social treatment of juvenile 
delinquents. May 1965, 26 p. mimeo. 


Rehabilitation of the delinquent adolescent 
requires the implementation of concepts 
developed by the various social sciences. 

The Essexfields program in Newark, New Jersey 
has attempted to design a social system 

which utilizes knowledge related to the effect 
of peer group experience upon delinquent 
adolescents. Its approach attempts to alter 
deviant "street norms" and, through group 
experience, to create new "prosocial" norms. 
Essexfields has recognized the need for a 
meaningful transition period as boys return 
to full-time community living, and continues 
to use the graduate peer group to aid this 
development. The total Essexfields process 
is being evaluated through a research program 
designed to examine its effectiveness as a 
treatment agency. 


No address. 
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2053 U. S. Attorney General's Office. 

Free press and fair trial (Address) by 
Nicholas Katzenbach to the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors, Washington, D.C., April 
1965, 8 p. 


Both lawyers and editors have been seeking 
to relieve the continuing conflict between 
the right to free press and the right to 
fair trial. The United States Department of 
Justice has issued a statement of policy with 
guidelines for protecting the defendant from 
prejudice and yet holding the courts and law 
enforcement agencies accountable to the pub- 
lic. Pre-trial information can be divided 
into three categories: (1) information 
which definitely should be made available; 
(2) information which definitely should not 
be made available; and (3) information 
about which there is reasonable question. 

In the last category, information should be 
released only when it serves a significant 
public purpose. The ultimate balance struck 
between free press and fair trial, however, 
will depend upon the responsible judgment of 
the press itself. 


No address. 


2054 Narcotics Addiction Service Center of 
Southwestern Fairfield County (Connecticut). 
The Narcotics Addiction Service Center of 
Southwestern Fairfield County, Connecticut: 
purpose and function, by Robert M, Slawson. 
(Bridgeport), 1965, 14 p. Presented at the 
27th Meeting of the National Academy of 
Sciences, Committee on Drug Addiction and 
Narcotics, Houston, Texas, February 16, 1965. 


The Narcotics Addiction Service Center of 
Southwestern Fairfield County, established 
in 1962, is an outgrowth of the Area Addicts 
in Distress program, founded in 1958. The 
Center, a five-year demonstration project 
financed by the National Institute of Mental 
Health, has three main functions: (1) re- 
search; (2) community education; and (3) 
service-demonstration. The major purpose of 
the Center, though, is to increase community 
awareness and understanding of narcotic addic- 
tion as a public health problem. In the 
area of research a number of instruments, 
methods, and procedures have been developed 
to identify and measure the addict's environ- 
ment and attitudes as well as the forces 

that act upon him. The Center's community 
education efforts are designed to engage in 
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mutual exchange of information and attitudes 
with community groups, professional dis- 
ciplines, and service agencies in order to 
develop greater awareness of the nature of 
the problem. The service-demonstration 
functions of the Center are designed to teach 
methods of improving the health, welfare, 

and social integration of addicts. It is 
hoped that eventually this program will 
clearly illustrate what the community must 
do to bring its existing resources to a focus 
on the problem of narcotics addiction. 


No address. 


2055 Youth crime in New York State. Youth 
Service News, 15 (3):3, 21-22, 35. 1964-65. 


New York City leads all metropolitan areas 
in the state in total youths arrested, rate 
of arrests per thousand in the population, 
and in increase of youth crime in the last 
five years. Tables and graphs of youth 
arrests by type of offense for the city and 
the rest of the state substantiate the facts. 


No address. 


2056 Stamford (Connecticut). A community- 
wide experimental program on the problem of 
addicting drugs. 1965, 24 p. mimeo. 


To combat the problem of drug addiction in 
the Stamford area, a comprehensive program 

of experimental rehabilitation, education, 

and prevention under the Office of Training 
and Information on the Problem of Addicting 
Drugs will be created to replace the Narcotics 
Addiction Service Center whose funds expire 
in 1967. The program will be based on the 
following elements: long and short range 
rehabilitation based on significant modifica- 
tions of the addict's environment; public 
education aimed at long range prevention; 
maximum utilization of existing community 
facilities and services; a maximum of vol- 
untary assistance; and the greatest possible 
degree of community responsibility and partic- 
ipation. The Office of Training and Infor- 
mation will engage in the following activities 
to achieve these purposes: provide technical 
and professional information and materials 

to existing public and voluntary services; 
maintain a liaison with the various organ- 
izations and agencies; train staff members; 


make recommendations for alteration or 
creation of services; develop plans for 
educational and training activities; con- 
duct a public education program; and co- 
operate with state and federal agencies. 
To encourage and assist the efforts of the 
Office of Training and Information, a task 
force will also be created. 


No address. 


2057 National Institute of Mental Health. 
Mental health research findings: 1963; 
selected from research grant projects of 

the National Institute of Mental Health. 
Bethesda, Maryland, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, no date, 28 p. (Public Health Service 
Publication No. 1136) 


A survey of mental health research findings 
of 1963 includes a summary of research 
projects investigating juvenile delinquency. 
The topics included are: the sources of 
aggressive behavior; street corner gangs; 
and methods of treating delinquency. The 
causes of mental disorders and the origins 
of criminal behavior as related to mental 
disorders are also reviewed. 


No address. 


For sale by: Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 


2058 Connecticut. Teenage Liquor Law Co- 
ordination Commission. Report of the Teen- 


liq Law Coordination Commission. 
Jiartfora/, 1965, 28 Pe 


Fifteen recommendations are presented by 

the Teenage Liquor Law Coordination Com- 
mission of Connecticut concerning liquor 
purchase legislation, education of children 
about the effects of alcohol, teenage alcohol 
consumption, and the creation of a committee 
to study liquor consumption in the State. 
Special reports are presented pertaining to 
education's role in reducing alcohol con- 
sumption, a teenage consumption survey, a 
review of other state laws applying to age 
minimums, and the penalties for selling 

or serving liquor to minors. 


No address. 
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2059 National Parole Institutes. A pre- 
pilot test of a uniform parole reporting 
system. New York, New York, 1965. 22 p. 
mimeo. (Summary Report No. 1), 


A six month pre-test of a data collection 
system was conducted to implement uniform 
parole reports of eight participating agen- 
cies. The pre-test was designed to achieve 

a tentative model for a proposed pilot project. 
The information collected suggests the follow- 
ing conclusions: (1) parole performance in 
terms of the incidence of "major difficulty" 
in the first six months after release varies 
greatly among agencies; (2) differences 

in the parole performance criteria are 
associated with offender characteristics; 

(3) the results are consistent with results 
of earlier studies; and (4) these results 
show that major difficulty rates among agen- 
cies cannot be meaningfully compared unless 
relevant differences in offenders are con- 
sidered. Despite a number of limitations, 
such as the small size of the sample, the 
duration of the study, and limited definitions 
of terms, steady progress is being made towards 
achieving a uniform parole reporting systen. 


National Parole Institute, 44 East 23 Street, 
New York, New York, 10010. 


2060 Wisconsin. Public Welfare Department. 
Sentenced offenders admitted to and released 
from Wisconsin adult correctional institu- 
tions in 1963. Madison, 1965, 3 p. (Statis- 
tical Bulletin C-45). 


In this analysis of adult prisoners, statis- 
tics are given of the general movement to 

and from Wisconsin correctional institutions; 
data for 1962 have been included with those 
of 1963 ao that direct comparisons can be 
made. Data are given on the characteristics 
of 1,599 sentenced offenders admitted to 
adult institutions in the state during 1963 
by type of commitment, admission status, age, 
offense, county of conviction, plea, length 
of sentence, race, marital status, previous 
record, educational status, scholastic 
achievement tests, and intelligence test 
estimates. Tables on 2,315 sentenced offenders 
released portray their characteristics by 

type of commitment and type of release, 
offense, educational progress, work record, 
loss of privileges, lockups, previous release, 
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and length of stay. New tables in this 
series present data on participation in 
group counseling sessions and the pre- 

release program. 


No address. 


2061 Correctional Association of New York. 
International Association of Chiefs of 
Police. Alcohol and alcoholism; a police 
handbook. New York, 1965 (7), 32 p. 


The relationship between alcohol and crime 
is complex, but that it is a contributing 
factor to crime in many cases is undoubtedly 
true. Drunkenness provides many problems for 
police; the police officer should learn 
what to do with an intoxicated person, what 
not to do, and where to send the alcoholic 
for help. He should be aware of the physi- 
cal and mental effects of varying amounts 
of alcohol in the body, have some under- 
standing of the different diseases or con- 
ditions having similar symptoms as intox- 
ication such as diabetes and epilepsy, and 
know how to recognize danger signals of an 
alcoholic coma or the hangover stage. The 
officer should determine whether or not 

the person is in such a state as to be likely 
to hurt himself or others. If the drunken 
person has to be jailed, he should be 
watched at frequent intervals in case in- 
texication should increase to dangerous 
levels. In any kind of coma, the officer 
should call a doctor or get the victim to 
the hospital; he should be fully aware of 
the disease of alcoholism and its possible 
complications and distinguish the alcoholic 
from the person who occasionally has had 
too much to drink. 


The Correctional Association of New York, 
135 East 15 Street, New York, New York, 
10003. 
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2062 Pacific Coast Institute on Correc- 
tional Manpower and Training. Papers 
presented at the Institute Alderbrook Inn, 
Union, Washington, March 31, April 1-2, 
1962, edited by Roma K. McNickle. Boulder, 
Colorado, Western Interstate Commission for 
Higher Education, 1965, 64 p. illus. 


Problems connected with correctional man- 
power and training discussed at the Pacific 
Coast Institute included: papers on the 
current status of correctional manpower; 
needs and resources in education for careers 
in corrections in the Pacific Coast area; 
contributions of the Federal Delinquency 
Program to training manpower for juvenile 
delinquency programs; arrangements for 
stipends, field instruction, and other 
issues in financing training for corrections; 
strategies for state and local action in 
meeting correctional manpower needs; the 
importance of criminology for correctional 
personnel; and law enforcement education. 
Participants stressed that manpower is 
needed now, and unanimously agreed upon the 
following recommendations: (1) a cross- 
representation of educators, administrators, 
practitioners, and teachers should jointly 
plan training, recruitment, and staff de- 
velopment programs in corrections at all 
governmental and private agency levels; 

(2) models of training for graduate programs, 
baccalaureate education, staff development, 
and short-term training should be developed 
which will be effective at the educational 
levels in any region; (3) a number of 
measures should be taken to improve present 
conditions in the recruitment and retention 
of correctional personnel. It was resolved 
that the governor of each the western states 
be requested to use his influence in estab- 
lishing atate policies providing encourage- 
ment for further education and training of 
state employees and that such policies 
should include, but not be limited to, work- 
study programs. 


Western Interstate Commission for Higher 
Education, University East Campus, 30th 
Street, Boulder, Colorado. 


2063 ‘The Council of State Governments. 
President's Committee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Youth Crime. National Council 
on Crime and Delinquency. Juvenile delin- 
quency. A report on state action and 
responsibilities. 2nd ed. Chicago, Illin- 
ois, 1965, aa pe 


The 1961 Governor's Conference affirmed 
that the states have a primary responsibil- 
ity not only to combat juvenile delinquency, 
but also to provide leadership. In connec- 
tion with this responsibility, the confer- 
ence directed its committee on juvenile 
delinquency to develop recommendations for 
the control and prevention of delinquency 
and youth crime to be considered by the 
states. The Conference outlines the scope 
of the problem of juvenile delinquency, 
reviews current state programs, and offers 
specific recommendations for state action; 
the emphasis is on the role af the states 
in the prevention, control, and treatment 
of juvenile delinquency and youth crime. 
Individual chapters deal with (1) defin- 
itions and the problems of compiling and 
interpreting statistics; (2) control and 
treatment by law enforcement, the juvenile 
court, probation, detention and institutions; 
(3) state structures for services and co- 
ordination; (4) prevention and youth 
development by child guidance, youth employ- 
ment, and educational programs; (5) assess- 
ment of program needs; (6) national trends 
in program development by activities of 
private agencies and federal programs; and 
(7) recent developments including a sum- 
mary of the results of a 1964 questionnaire. 


The Council of State Governments, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago, Illinois, 60637. 


2064 Wisconsin. Public Welfare Department. 
A study to relate offender characteristics 
to parole violation. Madison, 1965, 10 p. 
(Wisconsin Base Expectancies for Adult Male 
Parolees Progress Report No. 8) 


A schedule of fifteen pre-coded information 
items thought to be related to parole re- 
vocation was developed and pre-tested for 
inter-rater reliability in order to improve 
upon the identification of groups of of- 
fenders most likely to violate parole. 
Another purpose was to ascertain whether 
Wisconsin base expectancies, developed 
earlier for adult male parolees, continued 
to be stable indicators of parole violation. 
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Each of 475 offenders, a fifty percent 
sample, was followed up statistically for 
two years after release from the institu- 
tion. If an offender had his parole 
revoked during this period or if he was 
again committed for a new offense within 
the follow-up period, he was counted as 

a violator. The factor that best differ- 
entiated likelihood of parole violation 
was the number of recorded adult and juve- 
nile contacts with police: only seventeen 
percent of those with no prior contacts 
violated parole as opposed to forty-eight 
percent of those with seven or more prior 
police contacts. As expected, the offen- 
der's associates, drinking habits, and 
ability to handle money were all related to 
the parole violation record. Most offend- 
ers had had extensive contacts with police 
since early youth; most continued to 
associate with delinquent friends; forty- 
five percent of the men's drinking habits 
had disrupted their lives; over fifty 
percent had never held a job for as long 
as one year; and eighty-nine percent had 
inadequate or unknown finances. While these 
data provide ample reasons for pessimisna, 
most parolees did not commit new offenses 
after release. Only one third violated 
parole and the proportion varied consider- 
ably by type of offender. The Wisconsin 
base expectancy table was found to be 
stable within the specified classifications 
and the new table improves upon current 
tables by providing sharper identification 
of violators and non-violators. 


No address. 


2065 Pennsylvania. Parole Board. Char- 
acteristics of persons arrested for bur- 
glary. /Marrisburg/, 1965, 7 p. multilith. 


Since burglary offenses show a high rate 
of recidivism, a statistical analysis of 

a selected group of 394 burglars was made 
to determine the characteristics of persons 
convicted of the crime. Some of the sta- 
tistical data show that: of the total 
number of subjects, 17.8 percent indicated 
that they committed the offense because of 
the need for funds; the remaining 82.2 
percent could give no specific reason for 
the offense; four out of five were un- 
employed at the time the offense was com- 
mitted; two out of three burglaries were 
committed with accomplices; seven out of 
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ten have previously been arrested for the 
same offense; seven out of ten pleaded 
guilty when tried for burglary; approx- 
imately half of the subjects had criminal 
records by the time they reached eighteen 
years of age; slightly less than one-half 
had criminal records of at least ten years; 
when released on parole the median age was 
twenty-seven and eight months; only 7.1 
percent were first offenders; the median 
number of arrests was between four and five; 
the median number of corrections two; about 
two out of five had records of parole viola- 
tions; and approximately seven-tenths were 
white and three-tenths were Negro. 


No address. 


2066 California. Youth Authority Depart- 
ment. Capital outlay estimates October, 
1964, by JoAnn Braithwaite. Sacramento, 
1964 (2), 27 p. 


To meet the needs of the administration 

of the California Department of the Youth 
Authority to plan in advance for the insti- 
tutional beds that it will be required to 
furnish, estimates and projections have 
been made of Youth Authority first admis- 
sions and the number of wards which will be 
returned to institutions from parole for 
the years 1965-1967. 


Division of Research, California Youth 
Authority, State Office Building No. 1, 
Sacramento, California, 95814. 


2067 Pennsylvania. Parole Board. Char- 
acteristics of persons arrested for forgery. 


{Marrisburg/, 1965, 7 pe 


In order to identify the forger and dis- 
cover some of the causative factors of the 
offense, a statistical analysis was made 

of fifty-three persons convicted of forgery. 
Of the fifty-three forgers: nineteen in- 
dicated that the offense was committed 
because of a need of funds; more than two 
out of three were unemployed at the time 
the offense was committed; thirty-seven 
committed the offense without use of acconm- 
plices; two out of three had been prev- 
iously arrested for the offense; nine out 
of ten pleaded guilty; about half had 
criminal records by the time they reached 
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age twenty; half had criminal records 
going back thirteen years; when released 
their median age was thirty-four years 
and four months; only 3.8 percent were 
first offenders; their median number of 
arrests was between five and six and the 
number of convictions between three and 
four; more than one out of three had 
parole violation records, and thirty-seven 
were white and sixteen were Negro. 


No address. 


2068 U. S. Children's Bureau. Biblio- 
graphy on the battered child (revised 
December 1964). Washington, D. C.,1964, 
9 pe 


The revised bibliography on the battered 
child includes articles, books, and 
research papers on child abuse and related 
subjects published within the last decade. 


For copies write: Clearinghouse for 
Research in Child Life, Children's Bureau, 


Washington, dD. Coy 20201 


2069 Alameda County (California). Proba- 
tion Department. Annual report, 1964. 
Oakland, 1965, 30 p. 


The 1964 annual report of the Probation 
Department of Alameda County, California 
includes: descriptions of new programs 
and research done by the Department; crime 
and delinquency prevention measures; pre- 
sentence investigations; supervision of 
probationers; and the types of adult of- 
fenders referred to the Department includ- 
ing narcotic addicts and alcoholics. The 
terms referral, supervision, petitions, 
and delinquency are defined. Statistical 
data include the total number of juvenile 
and adult referrals broken down by age, 
type of offense, source of referral, family 
situation, dependency and neglect cases, 
juvenile and adult disposition, detention 
home, boys camp and girls home intake, and 
percentage of adult probations revoked. 


Alameda County Probation Department, 1266 
Eighteenth Street, Oakland 7, California. 


2070 Viggiani, luigi. Tre casi di minori 
in conflitto con la figura paterna. (Three 
cases of youths in conflict with their 
fathers.) Esperienze di Rieducazione, 12 
(3):3-13, 1965. 


ywlhree juvenile delinquents admitted to the 
N. Tommaseo" Institute in Tivoli, Italy 
showed the same signs of psychological dis- 
turbance which was due to conflict with 
their fathers. In each case, the father had 
been unduly authoritarian, financially in- 
secure, and on occasions, emotionally dis- 
turbed. Through observation it was deter- 
mined that the youths had common personal- 
ity traits reflecting their particular 

type of emotional disturbance. First, 
treatment of an affective-emotive nature 
was applied to each of them in order to in- 
crease their psychological security and 
feelings of acceptance. Then each youth 
was encouraged to gradually take part in 
community affairs. Finally the youths were 
urged to review their own problems and dis- 
cuss them freely in order to gain a new 
perspective on them. After three years of 
residence and treatment in the institute, 
the youths appeared capable of returning 
home and handling their problems as true 
adults. The final outcome is still unknown 
but the youths certainly showed more pos- 
itive attitudes toward work and helping 
others; furthermore, in short visits to 
their homes they demonstrated new emotional 
stability in their relationships to their 
fathers. 


No address. 


2071 Innocenti, Italo. La corrispondenza 
a tra il minore e la famiglia. (Corres- 
pondence between juveniles and their fam- 
ilies.) Esperienze di Rieducazione, 12 
(3):13-21, 1965. 


Letter writing has become an instrument for 
the reeducation and rehabilitation of 
juvenile offenders in various Italian insti- 
tutions. From the educational point of 
view, the effort made to expose ideas on 
paper encourages linguistic precision and 
clear verbalization. Private correspon- 
dence, in particular, stimulates clarity of 
thought and simplicity in the expression of 
sentiments and ideas. From the institu- 
tional point of view, letter writing pre- 
sents insight into the effective relation- 
ship between the youth and his family and 
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into the family's environment and culture. 
In a well-organized institution, the teacher 
will control the letter writing process 

and offer valuable advice to the youth on 
procedure and content and also oversee the 
flow of letters back and forth. 


Italo Innocenti, Direttore del'Istituto, 
di Rieducazione per minorenni, di Volterra, 
Italy. 


2072 Cocchi, Mario. I1 livello d'inter- 
vento negli affidamenti di servizio sociale. 
(The level of intervention in social work.) 
Esperienze di Rieducazione, 12(3):21-28, 


1965. 


In social work we find two fundamental 
duties making demands upon the time and 
abilities of social work personnel: one 
consists in administrative tasks and the 
other in technical work with individual juve- 
nile cases. As a technician, the social 
worker has to demonstrate an attitude of 
welcome and of understanding of the problems 
and feelings of the individuals with whom 
he is working. He must have full knowledge 
of the circumstances surrounding the case 
before outlining any solution; in certain 
cases this will demand frequent and close 
contact with the juvenile and his family 
while in other cases a briefer contact will 
be sufficient. In all cases, the juvenile 
and his family must be active participants 
in the rehabilitation process. The admin- 
istration must, necessarily, work in close 
conjunction with the technicians, aiming at 
a distribution of cases according to the 
above consideration. Never should the re- 
education process be terminated simply 
because of time limits, nor should short 
durations in se be considered ineffectual. 


No address. 


2073 Macdonald, John M. Homicidal threats. 
Police, 9(3):19-20, 1965. 


The results of a study of 100 persons admitted 
to a psychiatric hospital because of homicidal 
threats revealed that the group contained a 
number of different personality types, and 
that the patients had made a variety of 
threats. Half the patients had character 
disorders: two were mentally retarded, and 
forty-eight were psychotic. Many exhibited 
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sadistic tendencies, others built up large 
weapon armories, and some displayed free 
expression of hostile impulses though their 
behavior was not sadistic. Factors as 
marital infidelity, threats of divorce, 
criticism in the presence of a third person, 
business reverse, loss of a job, and physical 
illness often precipitate a threat to kill. 
Clinical experience indicates that a history 
of parental brutality, maternal seduction, 
or childhood firesetting, bedwetting, and 
cruelty to animals are unfavorable prognos- 
tic factors in those who threaten homicide. 
Recipients of homicidal threats should be 
made aware of the potential danger and 
should be encouraged to report all threats 
to the police. 


John M. Macdonald, Associate Director of 
Inpatient Service, Colorado Psychopathic 
Hospital, 4200 East 9 Avenue, Denver, 
Colorado, 80220. 


2074 Shimota, Kenneth L. The Wisconsin 
juvenile law enforcement consultation 
program. Police, 9(3):24-26, 1965 


The Wisconsin State legislature provided 
that the State Department of Public Welfare 
should improve law enforcement services to 
children. In partial fulfillment of this 
statute, the Juvenile Law Enforcement Con- 
sultation Program was created in 1953. 

The program consists of an annual three- 
day Delinquency Control Conference, an 
annual two-week Delinquency Control Insti- 
tute, and regional four-day Delinquency 
Control and Prevention courses. In 1964, 
the University of Wisconsin took over many 
of the aspects of the program. In 1964- 
1965, a new program was developed in co- 
operation with Law Enforcement Departments 
and associations to develop guidelines and 
recommended procedures for law enforcement 
officers and staff of other agencies work- 
ing with children. Funds have been allo- 
cated for the development of guidelines 
in the following areas: (1) criteria 
for police disposition; (2) law enforce- 
ment, juvenile courts, and staff providing 
court services; (3) law enforcement's 
role in shelter care and detention; (4) 
police and the neglected and abused child; 
(5) the law enforcement officer and the 
social worker; and (6) guidelines for law 
enforcement in schools. Statistics on 
juvenile delinquency, records, and dis- 
positions are reported. 


Kenneth L. Shimota, Law Enforcement Consul- 
tant, Division for Children and Youth, 

1 West Wilson Street, Madison, Wisconsin, 
53702. 
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2075 Fabian, F. M., & More, Harry W. The 
admissibility of evidence obtained by wire 
tapping. Police, 9(3):30-34, 1965. 


Im 1928, im the case of Olmstead vs. United 
States, the Supreme Court upheld the Iegal- 
ity of evidence obtained by wire tapping. 
In 1937, however, in the case of Kardone 
vs. United States, the Supreme Court rever- 
sed ite previous ruling and declared that 
evidence obtained by wire tapping was not 
admissible in court. Two years later, in 
a second ruling on this case, the Court 
declared that if something illegal was done 
in obtaining evidence, not only that evi- 
dence itself could not be used, but also 
nothing to which that evidence led could be 
used. These restrictions, however, were 
only applicable to federal officers and 
courte, and wire tapped evidence remained 
admissible in state courts. Generally, 
though, it may be said that the courts are 
in agreement with Justice Holmes' statement 
in his dissent to the Olmstead case, that 
wire tapping is a “dirty iness." The 
answer to this question of the admissibil- 
ity of wire tap-secured evidence will be 
determined by clear and explicit legisla- 
tion designed to protect society from the 
evils of indiscriminate wire tapping while 
permitting limited wire tapping in situa- 
tions of judicial determination. 


F. M. Fabian, Professor, Department of 
Police Science and Administration, Washing- 
ton State University, Pullman, Washington. 


2076 Newman, Charles L. Corrections: 
what's next? Police, 9(3):47-49, 1965. 


We must attack the problem of crime through 
an examination of our methods of prevention 
and control, our treatment methods, and 
through the development of a sound knowledge 
upon which future programming can be built. 
Because of the scarcity of meaningful re- 
search findings which accurately make pre- 
dictions about adult and juvenile offenders, 
research ought to be geared to the non- 
delinquent in the delinquent culture, rather 
than concentrating exclusively on the 
delinquent. For too long, correctional 
problems have been assumed to be local or 
state concerns; it is time to view the 
problems of correctional treatment and crime 
control from a national perspective. The 
faults of the correctional field are mani- 
fold. They stem from lack of public interest 


and support, political interference, short- 
age of funds, interservice rivalries, mis- 
understandings, and lack of imagination 
and inventiveness in program planning. 

The public must take the next step to make 
the corrections system protect the commun- 
ity through the rehabilitation of the 
offender. 


Charles L. Newman, Coordinator, Kent School 
of Social Work, University of Louisville, 
louisville, Kentucky. 


2077 King, Daniel P. Freedom of press v. 
fair trial. Police, 9(3):84-86, 1965. 


In 1925,more than 100 reporters made the 
Scopes "monkey" trial front page banner 
news in America's newspapers. Large and 
small, most commentators agreed that the 
trial was being conducted mainly in the 
newspapers. The vast majority of the news- 
papers felt that the law under which Scopes 
was convicted was an unfair one. For 
nearly two weeks the trial monopolized the 
front pages of the nation's newspapers. 
Scopes was convicted. Upon appeal to the 
Tennessee Supreme Court, the anti-evolution 
act was upheld though Scope's conviction 
was reversed on a technicality. The act 

is still on the books, though no one has 
been prosecuted under it since 1925. A 
1951 attempt to repeal it was unsuccessful. 
The trial really was tried in the news- 
papers and John Scopes was forgotten in 

the fury of the fight. The concern was 
over the battle of evolution vs. fundamen- 
talism, Darrow vs. Bryan. The trial proved 
nothing; by 1926 the tide of publicity 
over evolution had run out. 


Daniel P. King, 3212 South 42 Street, 
Milwaukee 15, Wisconsin. 
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2078 Lawton, M. Powell,& Kleban, Morton H. 
Prisoners' faking on the MMPI. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 21(3):269-271, 1965. 


Thirty-two volunteers from a county prison 
were administered an MMPI to determine 
whether they could lower their Pd scores 
more than other MMPI scale scores, and 
whether they would still be diagnosable 
as sociopathic despite their faking on the 
test. This attests to the usefulness of 
the MMPI in screening sociopathic individ- 
uals. 


No address. 


2079 Hong Kong. Society for the Aid and 
Rehabilitation of Drug Addicts. Working 
report, 1963-1964. no publication data 
no paging. 


Accounts of the history and descriptions 

of the goals of the Society for the Aid 

and Rehabilitation of Drug Addicts; methods 
of treatment, social and medical rehabilita- 
tion, aftercare, intake and release, employ- 
ment of addicts, case histories, and pro- 
posed research are given in this report. 

The statistics include: the monthly intake 
and discharge; characteristics of addicts 
including their age, length and cause of 
addiction; relapse rate; place of birth; 
residence; educational background; and use 
of tobacco and alcohol. 


No address. 


2080 Montgomery County (Pennsylvania). 
Juvenile Probation Department. Annual 
report, 1964. [ferristown/, no date, 21 p. 


The Montgomery County Juvenile Probation 
Department's report for 1944 contains 
statistics on: the detention home popula- 
tion; number of delinquent cases in the 
Juvenile Court; number of juveniles on 
probation; type of offenses; disposition; 
characteristics of juvenile offenders; 
number of juveniles under supervision; de- 
pendency and neglect cases; and sources of 
referral. 


No address. 
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2081 New Hampshire. Probation Department. 
Report for the biennium ending December 31, 
1964: fourteenth biennial report. Concord, 
January 1965, 18 p. 


Statistical data are presented on: types 
of offenses, probation caseloads by dis- 
tricts; number of adult and juvenile cases 
in courts; neglected and delinquent chil- 
dren handled by the probatian department; 
the disposition of cases; and a financial 
statement. 


Department of Probation, Room 117, State 
Office Building, Concord, New Hampshire. 


2082 Canada. National Parole Board. Annual 
report 1963. Ottawa, 1964, 69 p. 


The activities of the Parole Board, its 
organization, success rate, and decisions 
on suspension, forfeiture, and supervision 
are described. Statistical data inc ude: 
parole board decisions by provinces, insti- 
tution, sex, narcotics, offenses, length of 
sentence, length of parole, parole viola- 
tions, and rates of parole failures; parole 
revocation by age, offense, length of sen- 
tence, plan of detention, previous convic- 
tion, family background, offer of employ- 
ment; and habitual criminals on parole. 


National Parole Board of Canada, 116 Lisgar 
Street, Ottawa, Canada. 


2083 Jefferson County (Alabama). Juvenile 
and Domestic Relations Court. Annual report, 
1964, Birmingham, 1965, 40 p. 


A report of the Juvenile and Domestic Relations 
Court of Jefferson County presents a compari- 
son of Juvenile Division and Domestic Relations 
Division statistics of 1963 to 1964 for the 
Birmingham and Bessemer divisions of the county. 
Tables provide a comparison of the juvenile 
white and Negro cases received in 1963 and 

1964 for the Birmingham division, and the 
juvenile cases received in 1964 by type of 
case, number, and percentage of the total. 
Further tabulations for the year 1964 are 
provided for the county as to:(1) disposi- 

tion of formal dependent and neglect juvenile 
cases; (2) incidence in juvenile delinquency 
cases by race and age; (3) cases of juvenile 
dependent dispositions by age range and per~ 
centage of cases; (4) incidence in juvenile 
dependent cases by race and percentage of all 
cases; (5) disposition 
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of informal juvenile cases; and (6) method 
of handling domestic relations cases. A 
financial report for 1964 and an expenditure 
account for the fiscal year 1963-1964 con- 
clude the statistical report. Recommended 
as essentials to meet the needs of the com- 
munity are a recruitment program, qualified 
social work personnel, expansion of physical 
facilities for rehabilitation, and the ad- 
dition of trained supervisory personnel. 


Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court of 
Jefferson County, 120 Second Court, North, 
Birmingham 4, Alabama. 


2084 Wisconsin. Public Welfare Department. 
Wisconsin base expectancies for male parol- 
ees: a study of the relationship between 
time served and later parole violation ex- 
perience, 1954-1959 release; preliminary 
findings. (Madison), March 1965, 9 p. 
(Wisconsin Base Expectancies for Adult Male 
Parolees Progress Report No. 7) 


An evaluation has been made for the Wiscon- 
sin Parole Board of the relationship between 
the length of service in an adult male cor- 
rectional institution and the violation 
rates of offenders after release. The ex- 
perience of 4,413 offenders paroled from 
1954 to 1959 was the subject of the study. 
Statistical control was placed on: (1) the 
type of offense; and (2) the number of 
prior felony convictions. The offenders 
were grouped accordingly and comparisons 
were made within the groups. Of the twenty- 
two comparisons made, nineteen showed that 
the longer the time served, the higher the 
violation rate. Another study is being 
planned to determine the reason why this 
relationship exists. During the planning 
stage, a pilot study of first felony burglars 
was made. It was found that most of the 
burglars who served long terms were more 
difficult cases than those who served short 
terms, and that they had a higher propor- 
tion of prior juvenile court referrals. A 
table on the violation experience of Wis- 
consin adult male parolees by offender 
classification and time served is included. 


No address. 


2085 Florida. Corrections Division. 
Financial report of the Division of Cor- 
rections to the Board of Commissioners of 
State Institutions, fiscal year 1963-1964. 
Tallahassee, 1964, 28 p. 


The financial report of the Florida Divi- 
sion of Corrections to the Board of Commis- 
sioners of State Institutions contains a 
balance sheet of current funds as of June 
30, 1964. Schedules for Florida Correc- 
tional Industries include a statement of 
manufacturing expenses; a summary of farm 
operations; and a comparative production 
report for the fiscal years from 1960-1964. 
Additional statistical data are presented 
on: the comparative cost of operations 

of prisons per inmate day; the cost of 
food for the fiscal year; disbursements 
for the return of parole violators and for 
discharge and travel pay; road prison 
expenditures; and per diem costs. 


louie L. Wainright, Director, Florida 
Division of Corrections, Doyle Carlton 
Building, Tallahassee, Florida. 


2086 Dade County (Florida). Juvenile 
and Domestic Relations Court. Annual 
report, 1964. Miami, 1965, 24 p. 


A report of the Juvenile and Domestic Rela- 
tions Court in and for Dade County, Florida 
gives a statistical presentation made on 
court hearings and adjusted complaints for 
the years 1962-1964, on delinquency ,depen- 
dents, and domestic relations dispositions 
by type and race for 1964. The report 
concludes with an historical statement 
about the Court; an outline of its organ- 
ization personnel, philosophy, standards, 
and function; an indication of the neces- 
sary qualifications of a probation officer; 
and a review of the procedure of a court 


hearing. 


Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court in 
and for Dade County. 800 N.W. 28 Street, 
Miami, Florida. 
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2087 Indiana. Reformatory. Data Processing 
Center. Penal survey report concerning 

male adult prisons as of April 15, 1965, 
prepared as a service for the Indiana Depart- 
ment of Correction. Pendleton, 1965, 3 p. 
mimeo. 


A data statistical analysis of the penology 
aystem of seventy-three male adult prisons 
comprising thirty-two states and the Depart- 
ment of Justice is presented. The several 
tables: (1) classify the institutions by 
population, (2) provide instioationst ia- 
formation as to the number of officers 
employed, average population, average length 
of stay, age group, ratio of officers to 
inmates, and percentage of population in 
type of security; (3) indicate employment 
policies in the method of choosing a warden 
or superintendent and in the educational 
requirements for institutional heads, coun- 
selors, and custodial officers; (4) show 
the minimum age requirements for the position 
of custodial officers, range of their re- 
tirement age, and the minimum and maximum 
salary of officer and counselor; (5) depict 
information concerning counselors, psychol- 
ogists, psychiatrists, and physicians and 
showing the number of each employed and 
their respective ratio of inmates; (6) pro- 
vide information as to the treatment facil- 
ities available, the different types of 
psychological tests used throughout the in- 
stitutions, the inmates pay, and the extra- 
curricular activities; (7) list the voca- 
tional and educational programs available; 
and (8) describe the parole policies. 


Data Processing Center, Indiana Reformatory, 
Pendleton, Indiana. 


2088 Trumbull, William M. Proposed new 
juvenile court act for Illinois. Illinois 
Bar Journal, 53(7):608-619, 1965. 


An outline of the proposed new juvenile court 
act for Illinois and a discussion of the 
principal improvements over the present act 
are presented. Under the proposed act, the 
term delinquent is definitely confined and 
the adjudication of a minor as a ward of 
the court depends upon the overall behavior 
problem of the individual minor and not on 
any specific acts of misconduct. Withdrawn 
from the category of delinquents are chil- 
dren beyond the control of their parents 
and truants. Court proceedings are elim- 
inated from cases involving need only for 
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financial assistance. There is a limit- 
ation on criminal proceedings unless the 
juvenile court feels it to be in the best 
interests of the minor or public to enter 

an order permitting prosecution under the 
criminal laws. Contrary to the present act, 
the proposal is very specific about custodial 
procedures prior to the filing of a petition, 
placing emphasis on the protection of the 
rights of the minor and on immediate inves- 
tigation, and determination as to whether 

he should be released or detained. If deten- 
tion is advisable, a prompt hearing is to 

be scheduled. Procedures for informal ad- 
justmenta by probation officers and the 
court before and after the filing of a peti- 
tion are regularized with appropriate safe- 
guards. The proposed act specifies no rules 
of evidence at the detention hearing but 
does apply the rules of evidence applicable 
to other civil cases at the adjudicatory 
hearing. The procedural rights of the 
parties are expanded to include informing 
them of their right to be present, to be 
heard, to present evidence, and to cross- 
examine witnesses. The formation of proba- 
tion districts is encouraged along with 

the maintenance of a psychiatric department. 


No address. 


2089 Moskin, Robert J. The Attorney 
General of the U. S. talks about crime in 
the streets. Look, 29(11):27-30, 1965. 


Attorney General Katzenbach considers it 
necessary for the public to support a sajor 
effort to retard the alarming increase in 
the crime rate. Organized crime corrupts 
state and local governments which in turn 
increases crime in the streets and destroys 
the people's faith in their law enforcement 
agencies. Tension in society, the lack of 
jobe for the unschooled, dope, and changes 
in family life account in great measure 

for the rise in crime among the young people. 
The existence of crime among suburban youth 
is the result of the failure of parental 
responsibility. Katzenbach recommends that: 
(1) more police power be placed in state 
hands; (2) police methods and organiza- 
tions become more professional; (3) there 
be public education and incentives for 
people to cooperate with the police to appre- 
hend criminals; (4) the public faith in 
the integrity of the local law-enforcement 
agencies be restored; and (5) more educa- 
tional and employment facilities be made 
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available to the young. Society 
will have to create substitute parents if 
the true parents continue to fail in their 


parental responsibility. 
No address. 


2090 Isbell, Harris. Facts about narcotic 
addiction. (Reprint from) GP, September 
1951, distributed by the New York City 
Department of Health, 1964, 7 p. 


Addiction is defined as a condition in 
which a person compulsively abuses a drug 
to such an extent that the individual, 
society, or both are harmed. The harm 
varies with the drug. The two major types 
of addicting drug classifications are the 
stimulants and the depressants. The drugs 
which fall within these categories are 
enumerated and their specific effects in- 
dicated. The cause of addiction is attrib- 
uted to human weakness. Neurotics and in- 
dividuals with character disorders consti- 
tute the majority of addicts. Addiction 
may aleo result through association with 
addicts. Stimulant drugs, depressants, 
opiates, and similar drugs-are identified 
and a description is given of the manner 
and amount in which they are taken, the 
effects they produce, the tolerance they 
develop, and the withdrawal symptoms which 
are or are not attendant upon their discon- 
tinuance. Diagnosis of addiction is 
difficult, but some identifying features 
which may help in the diagnosis are offered. 
Doctors are cautioned not to attempt treat- 
ment or withdrawal in the home but are to 
try to persuade patients to enter some 
institution which specializes in the treat- 
ment of addicts. The United States Public 
Health Service Hospitals at Fort Worth, 
Texas, and Lexington, Kentucky, are recom- 
mended and their programs described. In 
conclusion, a few important principles in 
the medical administration of drugs are 
offered as a guide to physicians in the 
effort to prevent addiction. 


New York City Department of Health, 125 
Worth Street, New York, New York 10013. 


100 





2091 Crime, delinquency and corrections, 
(Re 7? from) Southern Alumnus, November, 
1 Y Pe 


Southern Illinois University's Center for 
the Study of Crime, Delinquency and Cor- 
rections was established in 1961. Southern 
Illinois University was a natural site for 
the Center because of its nearness to the 
potential center of the nation's prison 
population in Marion. The program is a 
unique one, and is especially tailored from 
the practical approach. It is composed of 
two branches: one emphasizing programs in 
correction and another involved in com- 
munity based programs of delinquency preven- 
tion. The Center has attracted prison author- 
ities from around the world. Disbelieving 
immediate panacea solutions, the Center 
stresses the study of the faults of society 
and the changing of attitudes of prison 
officials, teachers, and the public toward 
the whole subject of correction. 


Center for the Study of Crime, Delinquency, 
and Corrections, Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, Carbondale, DTllinois. 


2092 de Felice, Th. legislation de la 
novelle Zelande. (Legislation in New Zea- 
land.) Revue Abolitioniste, 90(210): 
37-39, 42-43, 1965. 


New Zealand has codified in the Crimes Act, 
1961, numerous penal provisions in force in 
this country. In particular, the penalty 
for keeping a brothel which was previously 
a maximum of three months’ imprisonment 

or a fine of fifty pounds, has been in- 
creased to a maximum of five years' impris- 
onment. In accordance with the terms of 
the Police Offenses Act, 1927, which remains 
in force, solicitation by a prostitute is 
not punishable unless a common prostitute 
loiters and importunes passers-by or be- 
haves in a riotous or indecent manner; 
whereas third persons who solicit on behalf 
of such a woman incur a maximum of five 
years' imprisonment as a sentence. 


No address. 
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2093 Wilkins, C. F. Food for thought. 
Review of the Childhood and Youth Welfare 
Services, 5(2):64-65, 1965. 


"Reeducation by example" should become 

the active motto of the Youth Protection 
Services. Without suggesting that the 
reeducation of unfortunate children can be 
accomplished entirely, or merely by the 
example of perfect adults dedicated to 
their task, it can readily be seen that 
the application of the sincerest intentions 
can avail nothing if children are exposed 
to the example of monitors who are full of 
imperfections. Everyone in contact with 
children, be he psychiatrist, supervisor, 
or cook, is part of a team and must be a 
model of integrated and mature adulthood. 


No address. 


209+  Boisvert, Jeanne. Internat: un 
mal necessaire? (Institutionalization: 
a necessary evil?) Review of the Child- 
hood and Youth Welfare Services, 5(2): 
66-67, 1965. 


Placing juvenile delinquents and under- 
privileged children into institutions 
always creates a lot of difficulties from 
the point of view of the child. Even 
though his standard of living and the 
amount of attention received are better 
than at any time in his past, the child 
resents being restricted. He identifies 
the educator with his parental image and 
all attempts to break through his hostile 
shell are regarded with suspicion. No 
matter how adequate the institution, the 
problems of the child will never disappear 
overnight. In this adverse atmosphere, 
the educator will need exceptional mental 
equilibrium and precise knowledge in order 
to perform his task of rehabilitating the 
child, and trying to raise institution- 
alization to a level above that of 

“a necessary evil." 


No address. 
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2095 Stevenson, D. G. The relationship 
of the probation officer to the social 
agency. Review of the Childhood and Youth 
Welfare Services, 5(2):77-78, 1965. 


The causes of delinquency are recognized 
to be many and waried. One of these causes 
can be found in the unsatisfactory, unhappy 
home environment; in these cases anything 
that can be done to stabilize the home will 
tend to decrease delinquency. In every 
large industrial center in Canada, family 
agencies have this stability as their ob- 
jective, thus the necessity of a close 
working relationship between the probation 
officer and the staff of these agencies. 
The same is true in the relationship of 

the probation officer to child agencies 

and to psychiatric clinics. 


No address. 


2096 Edmond, Marie-Paule. Le role de 
l'officier de probation aupres de la 
famille, milieu naturel de l'enfant. 

(The role of the probation officer in the 
family.) Review of the Childhood and Youth 
Welfare Services, 5(2):79-80, 1965. 


The role of the probation officer should 
be seen primarily as that of a guide and 
helper to the delinquent juvenile. In 
order to do this, the probation officer 
must have concrete knowledge of the in- 
fluences of the natural family milieu on 
the probationer and also should strive to 
integrate his efforts within the natural 
cadre of the family. If the youth is conm- 
mitted to an institution or a foster home, 
the probation officer should still strive 
to maintain contacts between the youth and 
his natural family. This contact seems to be 
of great value in rehabilitation and iden- 
tification. 


No address. 


2097 Ganter, G., Yeakel M., & Polansky, N. 
Intermediary group treatment of inaccess- 
ible children. American Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry, 35(4):739-746, 1965. 


The shortage of in-patient facilities and 
the complications involved in the treatment 
of a child removed from his family led to 
the designing of a treatment format which 
would prepare children to receive out- 
patient treatment at a later stage, even 
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though they were presently inaccessible. 
The population of interest in this exper- 
iment was limited to the age range of six 
te twelve and included both sexes and both 
Negro and Caucasian races: all of these 
children had been recommended for institu- 
tionalization because of present inaccess- 
ibility. Over a period of two years, forty- 
seven children were enrolled in the inter- 
mediary group program, thirty-nine of whom 
completed the six months treatment. Of 
the thirty-nine, five were recommended for 
institutionalization and three more did 
not benefit from subsequent out-patient 
clinic treatment. The other twenty-eight 
gave evidence of involvement on the three 
month out-patient treatment which had been 
considered unfeasible at the start. Thus 
of the original forty-seven, sixty percent 
of the children seem to have received the 
desired benefit from intermediary treatment. 
On the basis of the present experiment, 
intermediary group treatment appears to be 
@ very promising addition to the existing 
patterns of offering help. 


Grace Ganter, D.S.W. Associate Professor 
of Social Work, State University of New York, 
Buffalo, New York. 


2098 Khlentzos, Michael f., & Pagliaria, 
Mary A. Observations from psychotherapy 
with unwed mothers. American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, 35(4):779-786, 1965. 


Therapeutic sessions with more than 100 
unwed mothers, undertaken over a period 
ranging from eighteen months to five years, 
show that chance pregnancy is improbable. 
The unwed mother neurotically seeks from 

the alleged father gratifications desired 
but not received from love objects within 
her family group. She usually is not seek- 
ing erotic gratifications, rather she becomes 
pregnant in a desperate attempt to satisfy 
oral dependency needs and she is seeking 
nurturance from a mother figure symbolized 
in the sexual act as a forbidden kind of 
erotized nurturing provided by the alleged 
father. The unwed mother can not be 
described in terms of a personality type. 
Psychological testing reveals that the 
sample studied have moderate to severe char- 
acter disorders ranging from the sociopathic 
to the schizoid. There is little overt 
anxiety or conscious awareness about the 
acute conflict with which they are strug- 
g@ling. However, around the three age groups 


(ages fifteen and sixteen, eighteen and 
nineteen, and twenty-one and twenty-five) 
there tend to be certain characteristics 
which indicate the kinds of conflicts which 
emerge. Psychotherapy in all these cases 
strives toward identifying the destructive 
regressive infantile factors in the unwed's 
behavior. Psychotherapy's ultimate goal 
is to help the mother establish emotionally 
mature relationships and fruitful ways of 
viewing herself and her problems. The free- 
dom to make a decision for herself results 
from being able to identify for herself 
what she wants. 


Michael T. Khlentzos, M. D., Neuropsychi- 
atric Institution, 5t. Mary's Hospital, San 
Francisco, California. 


2099 Shoham, Shlomo, Erez, Ruth, & Reck- 
less, Walter C. Value orientation and 
awareness of differential opportunity of 
delinquent and non-delinquent boys in 
Israel. Criminologica (Newsletter of the 
American Society of Criminology), 2(3): 
11-14, 1964. 


Two Likert-type attitude scales constructed 
in the United States were translated into 
Hebrew and administered to twenty-five 

boys aged fifteen and sixteen in an insti- 
tute for juvenile delinquents in Israel, 
and to a control group of ninth grade non- 
delinquent boys in a nearby school. The 
first test measures acceptance or rejection 
of middle-class values and consequently had 
to be modified to suit Israeli conditions. 
The second instrument is designed to measure 
awareness of limited access to legitimate 
opportunity. Prima facie, significant 
differences in the scores of the two groups, 
seem to verify the theory of delinquent sub- 
culture formation, while awareness of linm- 
ited legitimate opportunity structures has 
only been partly proved. The results of 
the application of the value-orientation 
instrument to Israel, however, should not 
necessarily lead to automatic conclusions 
since social classes and class values such 
as are known in the United States have not 
yet been formed there. The lack of clarity 
as concerns social class differentiation 
sheds doubt on the validity of such a trans- 
position of measuring instruments. Perhaps 
amore fruitful endeavor would be a study 
of culture-conflicts between the conduct 
norms of various ethnic greups in a mass 
immigration country such as Israel. 


Shlomo Shoham, Director, Institute of Crim- 
inology, Bar-Ilan University, Ramat-Gam, 
Israel. 





2100 Kobrin, Solomon. Values and prob- 
lems in the use of indigenous volunteers 
in delinquency prevention programs. In: 
100,000 hours a week: volunteers in ser- 
vices to youth and families. New York, 
New York, National Federation of Settle- 
ments and Neighborhood Centers, 1965, 

Pe 53-54. 


Problems in the use of volunteers vary 
according to the kinds of programs in which 
they are used and according to the type 

of indigenous volunteers recruited. The 
upwardly mobile respectable resident of 

the delinquency area tends to be hostile 

to the delinquent; the sentimental volun- 
teer is unlikely to be prepared for recur- 
rent disappointments and failures. Both 
types are likely to hold a moral or value 
viewpoint which is likely to conflict with 
the behavioral viewpoint of the professional 
social worker. On the other hand, the value 
of the delinquency prevention program is 
that the volunteer represents someone who 
cares and provides access to social 
resources. 


Solomon Kobrin, Senior Research Associate, 
Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago, 
Tllinois. 


2101 Narcotic addiction: basic informa- 
tion on the problem. In: New York County 
(New York). Medical Society. Subcommittee 
on Narcotics Addiction, Business Meeting. 
January 1965. New York, 1965, p. 46H-46L. 


Addiction to narcotics has been a substan- 
tial problem in the United States since 

the turn of the century, having been much 
higher proportionately in 1900 than today. 
The penal approach to narcotics varies mark- 
edly from state to state with lesser 
punishments resulting from sale of rather 
than use of narcotics in most states. 
Contrary to popular opinion, there is no 
well-defined addict personality which would 
fit into established psychiatric categories 
or which could easily be treated by 
psychotherapy. Most physicians do not 
understand what kind of therapy they can 
undertake and are often deterred by the 
possibility that administration of drugs 

to an addict might result in legal and 
licensing complications. A careful review 
of present sentencing practices would 
ameliorate the narcotics situation: a more 
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remedial approach to addicts and a firmer 
attitude to vendors would be much fairer. 
Finally, it is always well to emphasize 

that narcotic addiction is, in its incep- 
tion, predominately a sociological probles. 
No program is potentially successful unless 
@ vigorous attack is made on the underlying 
malady: in this case, the sociological and 
economic problems plaguing our urban centers. 


No address. 


2102 Joshi, M. M. Probation acts in the 
state of Maharashtra. Samaj-Seva: The 
Journal of Social Welfare, 15(8):2-14, 
1965. 


After the reorganization of the states in 
India, the State of Maharashtra had three 
different probation acts governing differ- 
ent parts of the state. These will soon 
be abolished by one centralizing probation 
act, that which is now being enforced in 
six other states of the Republic of India. 
This development will bring a greater 
stress on open prisons and help remove the 
stigma of social and economic disqualif- 
ications previously attached to conviction. 
The scope of release on admonition has 
been extended to include a number of first 
offenders who would normally be imprisoned 
under the present acts. Release on proba- 
tion can also be granted under the central 
act to any individual for good conduct, 
providing that he has not committed an 
offense punishable by death or life im- 
prisonment. In short, the central act 
will be a progressive and liberalizing step 
in the legal and penal process of the 
State of Maharastra. 


M. M. Joshi, Probation Superintendent, 
Maharashtra State, India. 


2103 National Federation of Settlements 
and Neighborhood Centers. Progress report, 
1963-1964. Chicago, 1964, % pe 


The progress reports from the office of 
Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Develop- 
ment of the National Foundation of Settle- 
ment and Neighborhood Centers Training 
Center list the following courses and 
conferences that were scheduled in 1963- 
1964: (1) administrators' course; 

(2) young people and the world of work; 
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(3) girls in crisis; (4) youth workers' 
course; and (5) services to families. 

A course outline for each, indicating date 
and time, location, subject and leaders, 
and a list of persons expected to attend 
are included. Note is made of the publica- 
tions resulting from the courses and con- 
ferences. A working paper on the "Theor- 
etical foundations of the delinquency con- 
trol demonstration project in the City of 
Chicago" was delivered in the administra- 
ters' course in which the purpose of the 
project was stated and the general policy 
objectives and some of the theories of 
professional practice, community organiza- 
tion, and social research on which the 
project rests were enumerated. A transcript 
of the summary statement at the conclusion 
of the two week administrators' course is 
included and indicates the depth of analysis 
attempted, and the balance between theory 
and practice which was presented. The 
“Role of the Youth Worker" in street club 
work is developed in outline, and an eval- 
uation study of the 1964 Youth Workers' 
course is given with an analysis of the 
results of the teste administered both at 
the beginning and at the end of the course; 
an evaluation of the course as an educa- 
tional device; and a general summary of 
the findings including a number of specific 
recommendations. 


National Federation of Settlements and 
Neighborhood Centers, Training Center, 
72 East 11 Street, Room 605, Chicago, 
Tllinois, 60605. 


2104 Bradshaw, Michael. The adult parole 
authority. Motive, 10(6):11-13, 1965. 


The Adult Parole Authority was created by 
the Ohio Legislature to replace the Pardon 
and Parole Commission and the Bureau of 
Probation and Parole. Its basic purpose is 
to consolidate the handling of lawbreakers 
in one continuous process in respect to 
their punishment, rehabilitation, and to 
their restoration to self-supporting, law 
abiding society. The Adult Parole Author- 
ity is divided into four sections: (1) the 
Adjudication Section (all members of this 
section to be eventually placed under Civil 
Service) will be responsible for handling 
all caseseligible for parole hearings; 

(2) the Parole Supervision Section will 
take over the function of the former 


Bureau of Probation and Parole; (3) the 
third section will exercise responsibility 
in the probation area on the state level; 
(4) the Administration and Research Sec- 
tions will coordinate the record keeping 
of the committing courts, the Division of 
Correction, and the Adult Parole Authority 
iteelf. The constructive results expected 
from this setup are a strengthening of the 
parole system; the availability of better 
information on each prisoner to law en- 
forcement and penal authorities; and, by 
the extension of the probation system to 
all counties of the state, the reduction 
and release under supervision of about 
eighty percent of the number of offenders 
who would ordinarily be incarcerated. 

The latter would result in the saving to 
the state of about $900.00 per year per 
man supervised under probation as against 
the cost of maintaining him as a prisoner. 
Human values are also derived by the sub- 
stitution of rehabilitation measures for 
those that are purely punitive. 


Ohio Department of Mental Hygiene and Cor- 
rection, State Office Building, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


2105 U.S. Welfare Administration. Sun- 
maries of training projects being supported 
under the Juvenile Delinquency and Youth 
Offenses Control Act, Office of Juvenile 
Delinquency and Youth Development, Wash- 
ington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1965, 167 p. 


This publication presents summaries of 
grants to universities and agencies for 
training centers, curriculum development, 
and workshops, institutes and seminars 
supported under Public Law 87-274 (Juve- 
nile Delinquency and Youth Offenses Con- 
trol Act of 1961) through December 31, 1964. 
Curriculum development projects bring to- 
gether knowledge and arrange it in under- 
standable form to develop new instructional 
materials. In order to test the effective- 
ness of new training methods and course 
content, actual training may be included in 
these grants. Grants for short-term work- 
shops, institutes, seminars, and confer- 
ences are given to train peofessional per- 
sonnel, community leaders, and volunteers. 
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These grants may also be used to dissen- 
inate information and exchange ideas about 
specific issues or problems relating to 
the development of action and training 


programs. 


U. 8. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Welfare Administration, Office of 
Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Development, 
Washington, D. C., 20201. 


2106 U. S. Welfare Administration. Func- 
tional categories of training projects 
being supported under the Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Youth Offenses Control Act, 
Office of Juvenile Delinquency and Youth 
Development, Washington, D.C., U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1965, 179 p. 


Training a funded under United States 
Law 87-274 (Juvenile Delinquency and Youth 
Offenses Control Act of 1961) are listed 
and summarized according to the category 

of personnel trained, or by content of 
training. Cross references to related 
projects are provided at the end of each 
section. It is hoped that this descrip- 
tion ef the projects will aid in commnica- 
tion and coordination,and further the 
ultimate goal of improving the methods of 
juvenile delinquency prevention. 


U. &. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Welfare Administration, 
Office of Juvenile Delinquency and Youth 
Development, Washington, D.C., 20201. 


2107 Neuman, Elias. La prevencion de la 
delincuencia en Israel. (Crime prevention 
in Israel.) Buenos Aires, 1964. 178 p. 


When the state of Israel was instituted 

in 1947, one of the more pressing tasks 

of the founding fathers was to establish 
a juridical structure and a legal code. 
The areas discussed are: (1) the con- 
stitution and evolution of the legal 
system in Israel; (2) delinquency in 
Israel which includes a criticism of the 
so-called racial criminal characteristics 
of Jews, immigration and criminality, and 
aspects of prevention; (3) quantitative 
and qualitative aspects of juvenile delin- 
quency in Israel, plus direct and indirect 
measures applied to the prevention of 
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delinquency; and (4) the prison system; 
with a list of specific penal 
institutions. 


No address. 


2108 Jofre, Tomas. Codigo de proced- 
imiento penal. (Code of penal procedures.) 
faandanes Depalma, Buenos Aires, 1965, 

12 De 


The code of penal procedures originally sub- 
mitted to the Argentinian Chamber of Dep- 
uties in 1908 by Tomas Jofre is presented 
in a revised and updated form. The 

newer version is divided into five books, 
each with subheadings. (1) General Pro- 
visions includes such items as defense, 
jurisdiction, notification citations, and 
summonses. (2) Summary, grounds for its 
initiation, crime detection, witnesses, 
entrance,and search. (3) Plenary, written 
and oral proceedings. (4) Appeal to 
higher courts, (5) Special incidents and 
proceedings. 


No address. 


2109 Argentina. Comision Nacional de Con- 
strucciones Penitenciarias. Ministerio 

de Educacion y Justica de la Nacion Sub- 
secretaria de Justica. Informe anual. 
(Annual report.) Buenos Aires, 1965, 84 p. 


The 1963-1964 report of the National Com- 
mission for Construction of Penal Institu- 
tions in Argentina presents the following 
considerations: (1) a progress report on 
the building of a prison and criminal tri- 
bunal in the federal capital; (2) infor- 
mation on the building of a new penal 
institution complex in the Ezeiza zone; 
(3) details on the sale of the former 
national penitentiary to the city of Buenos 
Aires; (4) perspective of the plan for 
constructive of penitentiaries and (5) a 
report of the United Nations Adviser to 
Argentina on prison construction. 


No address. 
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2110 Strachan, Harold. There is no such 
thing as regulations here. New York Times 
Magazine, July 25, 1965, p. 10-11, 30-35. 


South African prisons are characterized by 
inhuman conditions, lack of heat and toilet 
facilities, and severe overcrowding. Pris- 
oners are treated brutally; they are often 
assaulted, their meals are withheld without 
reason, and they are many times not per- 
mitted any activity but squatting on the 
floor. Permission to read, write, or have 
visitors is virtually unobtainable. The 
prison officials observe no regulations 
with regard to the prisoners, and many in- 
mates frequently have emotional outbursts 
or nervous collapses during their confine- 
ment. They learn to sleep as much as 
possible to avoid the terrible reality of 
their daily life. 


No address. 


2111 Georgia. Pardons and Paroles Beard. 
Censtitutional and statutory provisions, 
policies, rules and regulations governing 
parele in Georgia. Atlanta, 1965, 24 p. 


A history of the Georgia State Board of 
Pardons and Paroles which began in 1943 
includes constitutional and statutory pro- 
visions, policies, and regulations govern- 
ing parole. 


State Board of Pardons and Paroles, 421 
State Capitol, Atlanta, Georgia, 30334. 


2112 Montgomery County (Ohio). Forensic 
psychology within the Montgomery County 
Ohio Juvenile Court, by Robert R. Benson, 
and Mark Eshbaugh. Dayton, 1964, 19 p. 


The individual state juvenile codes as they 
pertain to psychologists are discussed. 

A questionnaire sent to fifty States’ Attor- 
neys General revealed that the juvenile 
codes in forty-four percent of the states 
specifically mentioned "psychologist" or 
“clinical psychologist". In thirty-two per 
cent of the states, such terms were implied. 
No minimum level of training for juvenile 
court-appointed psychologists is to be found. 
In Montgomery County, Ohie, a part-time psy- 
chologist was added to the court in 1950. 
Not until 1959, did that juvenile court have 
a full-time psychologist. Obstacles such as 


limited staff, lack of supervisory person- 
nel, and inadequate housing delayed the 
creation of full time complete psychological 
services for the court. The primary func- 
tions of psychological services in juvenile 
courts are: (1) diagnosis; (2) psycho- 
therapy; (3) consultation; (4) research; 
and (5) public relations. Trained clin- 
icians are needed if the juvenile courts 
and correctional institutions are to inm- 
plement a modern correctional philosophy. 


No address. 


2113 Pennsylvania. Public Welfare Depart- 
ment. Pennsylvania fact book on children 


and youth, prepared by Program Research and 
Apoicean, December, 


Statistics Office, 
1963, 35 pe mimeo. 


In 1963, 35,722 cases were disposed of by 

the juvenile courts of Pennsylvania. The 
nature of each case, ite disposition, the 

sex of the juveniles, and the offense, if any, 
are listed in statistical tables. A sun- 
mary of children held at the various juve- 
nile detention facilities is also included. 
The pamphlet contains tables and explan- 
ations of the adoption and day care ser- 
vices throughout the state. 


No address. 


2114 Sweden. Justice Ministry. The Child 
Welfare Act, 1961 of Sweden, translated 
by Thorsten Sellin. Stockholm, 1965, 29 p. 


The aim of the Child Welfare Act is to 
promote favorable development of the young, 
and general good conditions for their 
growth. Child care is the delegated re- 
sponsibility of the 1,000 communes which 
exist in Sweden. The Act is 

designed to be flexible and its application 
is therefore not explicitly detailed. 
Regional administrative bodies supervise 
the child care in the communes. The treat- 
ment of individuals and the conditions 
terminating care by child welfare agencies 
are also discussed. Provisions for govern- 
ing state institutions for child care are 
included. Review procedure and a penal 
code to protect the work of child welfare 
agencies conclude the act. 


No address. 
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2115 U. S. Congress. Senate. Judiciary 
Committee. National penitentiaries: re- 
port of the Committee of the Judiciary, by 
its Subcommittee on National Penitentiaries. 
Washington, D. C., 1965, 7 p. (89th Congress, 
lst Session, Report No. 120) 


In a report submitted to the Senate, the 
Subcommittee on National Penitentiaries 
expressed the belief that the federal 
prison system could help reduce poverty 
through the improvement of the Prison In- 
dustries program and cooperation with 
other national agencies, with universities, 
and with the community. Also recommended, 
at the request of the Attorney General, 
were federal accommodations for mentally 
ill offenders, a work release plan for 
adult offenders, and a new detention 


headquarters. 
No address. 


2116 White, Martin F. The place and func- 
tion of the training schools for juveniles. 
Speech presented at the Tenth Annual Con- 
ference on Corrections, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, February 26, 1965. 
Milledgeville, Georgia, Youth Development 
Center, 1965, 6 Pe typed. 


The training school resource has been misused 
in the rehabilitation of delinquents largely 
due to lack of careful child placement. 

The type of treatment used should be decided 
on an individual basis since the traditional 
group method is often inappropriate. 


Mertin F. White, Sr., Director, Youth Devel- 
opment Center, Milledgeville, Georgia. 


2117 Chesne, Guy. L'assureur et la procés 
penal. (The underwriter and penal proceed- 
ings.) Rewue de Science Criminelle et de 
Droit Pémal Comparé, 20(2):283-337, 1965. 


Whatever the circumstances surrounding the 
criminal case, the French Criminal Chamber 
systematically prohibits the intervention 
of insurance underwriters in the penal 
procedure. Despite the community of inter- 
ests and contrary to the solutions accepted 
in private judicial law, the underwriter 
cannot participate in the Supreme Court's 
process either as defendant or as plaintiff. 
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This jurisprudence, which results in 
limited access to the penal process, is a 
striking illustration of particularism in 
French repressive justice. Inasmuch as 
this particulariam flaunts civil law and 
the fundamental principles of insurance 
law, it stimulates serious criticisas. 

The practice ignores the legitimate inter- 
ests of the underwriter and greatly retards 
the completion of insurance reports. The 
simplest solution to these difficulties 
would be a revision of the statutes; ina 
more general way, the periodical scope of 
the penal decision could be restricted. 


Guy Chesné, Professeur, Faculté de Droit 
et Sciences Economiques, Rennes, France. 


2118 Herzog, Jean-Bernard: Etude des 
lois concernant la prescription des crimes 
contre l'humanité. (Study of laws con- 
cerning crimes against humanity.) Revue 
de Science Criminelle et de Droit Penal 
Compare, 20(2):337-371, 1965. 


Recently, considerable discussion has 
centered on the topic of the prescription 
of crimes against humanity. A study of 
positive law concerning crimes against 
humanity and a comparison of positive law 
with the general principles of penal law 
is suggested. Some of the national laws 
treating crimes against humanity include 
those legislated by Israel, Poland, West 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Belgium, 
France, the Soviet Republic, Bulgaria, 
Austria, East Germany, and Yugoslavia. 
An analysis of these laws brings out the 
great variety of techniques used by leg- 
islators in order to arrive at the same 
end. The twelve sets of legislations 
can fruitfully be compared from the point 
of view of: (1) whether they adopted 
an entire new series of laws or whether 
they simply modified existing common law; 
(2) whether they adepted a solution based 
on principles or on practical consider- 
ations; (3) whether they treat the 
prescription of public action or the pre- 
scription of punishment; and (4) the 
sphere of application of the laws of 
prescription. Situated in the broader 
framework of the general problems of law, 
the subject of prescription of crimes 
against humanity is examined from the 
point of view of the judicial character 
of prescription, and from the point of 
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view of the principle of the non-retroactive 
nature of penal law and the application of 
this principle to prescription. 


No address. 


2119 Schultz, Hans. L'évolution de la cri- 
minalité en Suisse de 1929 a 1963. (The evo- 
lution of criminality in Switzerland from 
1929 to 1963.) Revue de Science Criminelle 
= Droit Pénal Comparé, 20(2): 385-401, 
1965. 


The statistics on criminology in Switzerland 
from 1929 to 1963 cover only a number of con- 
victed offenders. This, unfortunately, does 
not represent real criminality (offenses known 
to the police). Despite their shortcomings, 
the statistics offer indications of the trend 
and direction of criminal behavior in Switzer- 
land. Reflection on the evolution of criminal- 
ity in Switzerland between 1929 and 1963 brings 
out the fact that social changes have directed 
the course of the changes in criminality; the 
great depression, the war, the post-war boom 
with its increased urbanization, technology, 
and access to comforts have all exercised a 
profound influence on the specific criminal 
milieu. With a few notable exceptions, the 
influence of legislation and the activities 

of the police and the courts have had only 
minimal effects on trends in crime. 


No address. 


2120 Lodge, T. S. L'état actuel des re- 
cherches sur la delinquance des jeunes en 
Angleterre. (The actual state of research 

on juvenile delinquency in England.) Revue de 
Science Criminelle et de Droit Penal Comparé, 
20(2) :403-410, 1965. 


Studies undertaken in England, especially 
during the last seven years, concern the causes 
and prevention of delinquency on the one hand, 
and treatment of delinquents on the other. 

The two types of studies are intimately linked 
together, yet demand a different approach and 
different research methods. Up to the present 
time, no one has managed to present a coherent 
theory of the causes and motivation of delin- 
quency, although fragmented evidence has been 
presented in support of one theory or another. 
Perhaps one of the most fruitful approaches 
to the study of delinquency can be found in 
the follow-up method which involves observing 
the growth of a child through the years in 
successive stages of development. These can 
become even more valuable if carried out in 
conjunction with the school system. As con- 
cerns treatment of delinquents, research aims 
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at discerning what types of treatment offer 
the best chances of success. Many systems 
offer different methods of coping with and 
treating delinquents; the criterion of 
success usually employed is that of recidivism 
or nonrecidivism, yet one can cite cases 
where nonrecidivism does not, in fact, con- 
stitute success and vice versa. In short, 

the study of delinquency still has a long way 
to go in England but increased research and 
experimentation, coupled with increased 
cooperation among juvenile departments and in- 
stitutions lead to an optimistic view for the 
future. 


No address. 


2121 Susini, Jean. Chronique de police: la 
question d'un index policier de la criminalite 
Francaise. (Police chronicle: the question 
of a police index of French criminality.) 
Revue de Science Criminelle et de Droit Penal 
Comparé, 20(2) 7469-478, 1965. 


The problem of obtaining precise knowledge of 
criminality is a complex one demanding the best 
in sophisticated statistical methods. The 
police index is an aspect of the search for 
more accurate knowledge of national criminal- 
ity. The police index is based on the fact 
that the police are directly and narrowly in 
contact with criminality: the spatial and 
temporal proximity is permanent, analyzable, 
and positive; it can therefore be translated 
into terms of information on the global crim- 
inal phenomena. It is important, however, 
that their police contact be measured prior 
to its denaturalization by the judicial pro- 
cess, and will thus include hidden facts 
which never come into the courts and even 
facts known to the police officer which are 
never included in police reports or records. 
To construct this index, a number of variables 
must be detected and isolated; they must be 
functional and qualified according to the 
seriousness of the crime. Frequent indexing 
would permit the national construction of a 
dynamic index of criminality. The need of a 
specific and sensitive index of criminality 
cannot be overemphasized. If offenses would 
be represented by a permanent system of ob- 
servation, then relative hypotheses concerning 
their prevention could be controlled and 
verified. 


No address. 
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2122 Hosni, Naguib. Chronique de de- 
fense sociale: le mouvement de defense 
sociale nouvelle et la Republique Arabe 
Unie. (Chronicle of social defense: the 
movement for new social defense and the 
United Arab ic.) Revue de Science 
Criminelle et de Droit Pénal Comparé, 
20(2) :484-488, 1965. 


The movement for a new social defense in 
Egypt is a reform movement aiming at a 
more humanitarian orientation of crime 

and delinquency policies based on the 
fundamental rights and dignity of all men. 
This movement of social defense tries to 
elaborate a criminal law aiming at fight- 
ing crime by preventing non-criminals 

from becoming criminals and by resocial- 
izing present criminals. As such, this 
movement stresses resocialization and 
humanization while maintaining an absolute 
respect for legality. The projected reform 
of Egyptian penal code presented in 1959 
is not in contradiction with the movement 
for new social defense: in fact, the 
general approaches of the two might be 
characterized as parallel. Nevertheless, 
certain important diverging points do 
exist, among which can be included: the 
ignorance of the situation of abnormal 
delinquents; the neglect of the special 
problems of multi-recidivists; the restric- 
tion of the spectrum of measures which 

the judge has at his disposal when dealing 
with criminals; and the neglect of pre- 
trial observation and study of criminals. 
Despite these shortcomings, the reform 
project displays a significant rapproch- 
ment with the precepts of the movement 

for a new social defense. 


No address. 


2123 Aydalot, Maurice. La comparution 
du prévenu devant la jurisdiction cor- 
rectionelle. (The appearance of the 
accused before the courts.) Receuil de 
Droit Pémal, 158(2):145-150, 1965. 


According to the instruction of statutes 
enacted in France in 1935, no accused 
person was obliged to appear personally 
before the criminal courts; the accused 
could be represented by another, although 
in so doing he would incur a fine or inm- 
prisonment. At all times, however, the 
court had the right to summons the accused 
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and demand his presence at the trial. 

The statutes governing the presence of the 
accused in court have undergone serious 
modifications in recent years and yet ranm- 
ifications of these changes have not been 
well understood; the Supreme Court has 
often had to redress decisions based on an 
inexact application of the statutes. The 
authors of the code were concerned with 
putting an end to the dilatory procedures 
frequently used by accused persons in order 
to postpone their trial. The principles 
on which the authors based themselves are 
worthy of approval since they considered 
that the first duty of the accused is to 
appear before the court. It then becomes 
the responsibility of the courts to carry 
out an exact application of these prin- 
ciples,since they represent the best inter- 
ests of justice and of those subject to 
justice. 


No address. 


2124 Rubin, Sol. The legal framework in 
which probation functions: the limits and 
leeway. Speech presented at the Training 
Center in Youth Development, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, October 1965. New York, New York, 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency, 
25 pe mimeo. 


The developments of probation and presen- 
tence investigations have aided in estab- 
lishing some working criteria in senten- 
cing; however,there is a long way to go. 
The judges' discretion to impose a sentence 
has in fact been modified by the effect of 
the probation statutes and by case law. 
Such cases have held that denial of proba- 
tion may not be arbitrary or in contra- 
diction to the presentence report; that 
every case may be weighed as te its suit- 
ability for probation. Amother of the 
criteria for sentencing is that the judge 
has an obligation to explain his sentence 
in terms of equality or individualization. 
Non-discrimination in sentencing is man- 
datory. The law governs the content and 
quality of a presentence investigation, 
and the requirements of some statutes that 
the report shall be “accurate,” or "fair" 
or "made promptly” are ingredients that 
involve the validity of a sentence imposed. 
As for the right of the defendant to see 
the report, the Supreme Court has not yet 
ruled on the question, despite Williams v. 
New York. State courts have upheld denial 
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ef access. Another investigation made for 
the court is the use of “unofficial” pro- 
bation, that is investigation to place the 
defendant on probation upon consent with- 
out entry of a conviction. Other investi- 
gations of the defendant are those made 

for the use of the judge in considering 
bail, investigation of a defendant on a 
prosecutor's application to reduce the grav- 
ity of the charge against the defendant, and 
probation investigations in connection with 
intake. The statutes authorize courts to 
supervise probationers. ‘Some statutes state 
the conditions that may or may not be im- 
posed. Aside from statute, a condition may 
not require behavior which would be illegal, 
immoral, impossible, or violate constitu- 
tional requirements of due process. The 
probation officer cannot expand the probate 
conditions imposed by the court. The pro- 
bation officer exercises supervision over 
the defendant's behavior and this super- 
vision is subject to limitations in that 
the kinds of violation. to be reported are 
governed by the administrative policy that 
is set. Where the law authorizes discharge 
before the end of the term of probation, 

the officer makes the necessary report and 
investigation. In states where there is a 
procedure established to set aside the con- 
viction on completion of probation or sen- 
tence, the probation officer makes the 
necessary investigation and report. Proba- 
tion is insufficiently used. Its use will 
be increased when penal codes become more 
realistic in their sentencing provisions 

by being less punitive. 


Sel Rubin, National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency, ++ East 23 Street, New York, 
New York 10010. 


2125 Community Welfare Council of the 
Greater Sacramento Area. The alcoholic 
law offender: recommendations for a local 
program. California, March 1965, 8 Pe 
multilith. 


A study was made of the present system of 
handling the alcoholic offender in Sac- 
remento, California in order to develop 
recommendations for providing a more adequate 
program which would stress rehabilitation 
rather than punishment. The Alcoholic Com- 
mittee has been concerned with gathering 
information in the following areas relating 
to the alcoholic offender: (1) the size 

of the problem; (2) present procedures; 

(3) weakness of the present system; (4) why 


it persists; (5) procedures for rehabil- 
itation; (6) major barriers to be over- 
come; and (7) potential resources. 
It was found that the present system of 
handling the alcoholic offender is extreme- 
ly costly, yet rehabilitation is not 
achieved and punishment does not deter. 
The following recommendations are made to 
make better use of existing services and 
facilities and to initiate steps directed 
at rehabilitation: (1) there should be 
medical screening at the time of booking 
to insure an adequate diagnosis; (2) more 
attention should be directed to the early 
offender, and as part of his probation 
he could be required to attend Alcoholics 
meetings or seek other treat- 
ment; (3) alcoholic prisoners should be 
given the opportunity of participating in 
a rehabilitation program; (4) rehabil- 
itation services should be available with- 
in the county jail; (5) planning should 
be initiated for the development of a 
rehabilitation facility which would serve 
as an alternate for the county jail; and 
(6) the feasibility of a regional solution 
for handling the chronic inebriate should 
be explored and the assistance of the Cal- 
ifornia Division of Alcoholic Rehabilita- 
tion should be requested for this purpose. 


No address. 


2126 Colorado Legislative Council. In- 
stitutional programs for juveniles: report 
to the Colorado Assembly. Denver, 1964, 

30 p. (Research Publication No. 95) 


In accordance with the provisions of House 
Joint Resolution 1030, 1964 regular sess- 
ion, the Legislative Council's Committee 
on State Institutions reviewed the follow- 
ing programs for juveniles: Lookout Moun- 
tain School for Boys, Mount View Girls’ 
School, State mental retardation services, 
Colorado State Hospital, State Children's 
Home, Community mental health clinics, the 
juvenile parole board, and juvenile delin- 
quency prevention program. The closely 
related foster care program within the 
Department of Public Welfare was also 
studied. A preliminary exploration was 
made of a project to codify the laws of 
Colorado relating to children. The conm- 
mittee also met with representatives of the 
Police Protective Association of Colorado 
to discuss changes in laws relating to 


juveniles, On the basis of this 1964 study, 


recommendations were made as to matters 
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most urgently requiring legislative action 
and further study. 


Colorado General Assembly, Legislative 
Council, Room 341, State Capitol, Denver 2, 
Colorado. 


2127. The Council of State Governments. 
The interstate movement of juveniles: 
annual report, January 1, 1964 - December 
31, 1964. New York, New York, 1965, no 


paging. mimeo. 


Statistical data on the interstate move- 
ment of juveniles include: (1) a table 
showing requisitions for non-delinquent 
runaways, requisitions for escapees and 
absconders, and voluntary returns filed 

by reporting states and other states and 
the amounts spent returning juveniles from 
compact and non-compact states; (2) tables 
on juvenile parolees supervised by the 
reporting state for other compact states; 
(3) tables for juvenile probationers 
supervised by reporting states for other 
states; (4) a table for juvenile parolees 
sent out of state for supervision; and 

(5) a similar table for juvenile proba- 
tioners sent out of state for supervision. 
There is also a table showing the informal 
returns made, by the number of non-delin- 
quent runaway cases, number of escapee or 
absconder cases, and the total voluntary 
return cases. 


Council of State Governments, 36 West +4 
Street, New York, New York 10036. 


2128 National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency. (Papers) given at thirteenth annual 
meeting of the Council of Judges of the 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, May 5-8, 1965, 62 p. 


The five broad areas of arrest, search and 
seizure, procedural changes, admissibility 
of confessions, and right to counsel receive 
the greatest amount of judicial consider- 
ation and therefore cause law enforcement 
to re-evaluate its thinking. In regard to 
right to counsel, the problem troubling 

the police is when the right to counsel 
includes pre-court proceedings, who is to 
provide counsel, at what point should coun- 
sel be provided, and, if it is incumbent 
on the police to advise the defendant of 
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his right to counsel, when should this be 
done? The confessions and admissions 

made inadmissible because of violation of 
due process also trouble the police. The 
increasing trend in greater involvement 

of courts in making and reviewing law en- 
forcement decisions is due to the in- 
creasing complexities of the police task 
and importance of police decisions; the 
traditional commitment of courts to review 
the work of administrative agencies. 
Traditionally courts are the only branch 
of government to which the individual can 
turn for redress of grievances. In order 
to have an effective system of criminal 
justice, courts should be more adequately 
informed about the current needs of police 
enforcement and there should be greater 
police concern with the adequacy of their 
own programs and a better communication of 
court decisions to the police. Concern- 
ing the probation officer, the judge gen- 
erates material for the entire correctional 
process; he imposes the responsibility 
on the probation officer to be watchful of 
the conduct of the probationer; he deter- 
mines the kind of presentence investigation 
report that is acceptable; he should in- 
sist that the probation officer relate the 
offense to the personality and social his- 
tory of the offender; he should delineate 
the elements to be considered in making a 
recommendation as to the sentence; whether 
deterrence, retribution, rehabilitation 
or quarantine are to be the elements. 
There should be a close working relation- 
ship between the judge and the probation 
officer. The judge must also define the 
role of the probation officer in a philo- 
sophical sense. 


No address. 


2129 Minnesota. Corrections Department. 
Limited versus maximum felony sentences 
imposed by district courts in Minnesota: 
study 2; January 1 - December 31, 1964, 
by Nathan G. Mandel, and F. T. Telander. 
i. Paul7, May 1965, 10 p. mimeo. 


In order to determine the extent of varia- 
tion in sentencing by the district courts, 
an analysis was made of one year's com- 
mitment experience, 1964, at the State 
Reformatory for men and the Minnesota 
State Prison. The following data pres- 
ented in tabular form shows: commitments 
by metropolitan against rural counties; 
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offense categories; limited versus stat- 
utory; and commitments to receiving insti- 
tution. Significant observations inferred 
from the data are summarized. This study 
was made subsequent to the adoption of the 
mew criminal code under which the district 
courts have been operating since September, 
1963. It is compared to a prior study 
analyzing the sentence ence from 
July 1962 through June 1963, prior to the 
adoption of the new code. Tables compare 
the two studies as to: prior felony con- 
viction; limited versus maximum sentences 
for all counties; metropolitan and rural 
by offense class; and sentences by insti- 
tution. The comparison shows an increase 
in the proportion of maximum sentences as 
against limited sentences so that the in- 
ference may be drawn that the reduced max- 
imum length of sentence provided under 
the new code is associated with a tendency 
by the courts to increase the use of max- 
imum sentences. 


No address. 


2130 Kamin, Alfred. Bail administration 
in Illinois. Tllinois Bar Journal, 
53(8) :674-686, 1965. 


The principle that excessive bail should 
not be used as a device for imposing pun- 
ishment before trial and conviction are 
stated in reopie ex rel. Yocca v. es 
In a Chicago study, it was found t 
bail wes a mechanical and arbitrary process, 
that summonses should be used in lieu of 
arrests, and that individual bail deter- 
mination should be made. The three-year 
Manhattan Bail Project, ending August 3, 
1964 indicates that verified informa- 

tion about a defendant seems to be a more 
reliable criterion upon which to base 
release than ability to buy a bond. ‘Two 
other successful projects were the District 
of Columbia Bail Project and the six-month 
los Angeles project. The Illinois Code of 
Criminal Procedure, effective January 1964 
through August 1965, encourages the advanced 
policy of release on recognizance. The 
code recommends individual bail setting 
determinations. Ten percent of the spec- 
ified bail would be deposited at the time 
of release with the guarantee of a refund 
ef ninety percent of that deposit when 

the bond is fulfilled. This ten percent 
bond system has been very successful and 
should be retained. Another innovation 


of the new Code of Criminal Procedure was 
enacted in 1963 affecting bail procedures 
in the use of summonses in lieu of arrests, 
but there has been only slight progress in 
such use. A survey in the first half of 
1964 showed a trend toward fixing lower bail 
than the American Bar Foundation survey 
found in 1962 in Cooks County, but no 
decline in the percentage of Cooks County 
jail population eligible for release but 
unable to post bond, and no significant 

use of release on recognizance. Figures 

as to both surveys and the number of de- 
fendants released are shown in the appen- 
dices to the article. It is recommended 
that the Dllinois Courts gather data on 
daily court operations to diagnose and 
correct the existing situation. They should 
make a controlled experiment in pre-hearing 
investigations upon which recommendations 
for release on recognizance could be made. 
The statutory procedure of summons in 

lieu of arrest should be used in all mis- 
demeanor cases and even in some categories 
of felonies. There should be vigorous 
prosecution of bail jumpers under the new 
Bail Article. Counsel for defendants 
should utilize the new Bail Article. 


Alfred Kamin, Professor, Loyola University 
School of Law, Chicago, Illinois. 


2131 Scott, Robert H. The youthful of- 
fender in Michigan. Contact, 14(3):3-8, 
1965. 


The youthful offender, age fifteen to 
twenty-one, is a minor who can become sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of adult cris- 
inal courts. The Wayward Minor Act pro- 
vides special procedures for the seven- 
teen and eighteen year old, but the means 
of implementing these procedures are non- 
existent because there are no institutional 
facilities other than the county jail. 
Also, persons beyond fifteen may be 

waived by the juvenile court to the cir- 
cuit court when charged with a felony 

and would then be treated as an adult 
offender. This distinction between fel- 
onies and misdemeanors bears little rela- 
tionship to the offender's problems or 
his behavior. New York State and the 
federal government have enacted youthful 
offender legislation which provides al- 
ternative procedures for the disposition 
of youth beyond juvenile court age. 

There should be a commitment for diagnosis 
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with the consent of the defendant before 
the court decides to proceed against him 
as a wayward minor. Michigan's correc- 
tional systems should be reorganized to 
provide for the reception of the youthful 
offender. In addition, police procedures 
should be studied to ascertain the feasi- 
bility of a summons or citation as a 
substitute for arrest. Bail procedures 
which operate againat the youthful offender 
should be reviewed and use made of release 
upon recognizance, A study should be made 
to coordinate the component parts of the 
juvenile delinquent, youthful offender and 
adult offender programs. 


No address. 


2132 Narcotic addiction. New York Med- 
icine, 21(2):3-8, 1965 


The official policy on narcotic addiction 
of the New York Medical Society includes 
the following recommendations. (1) Civil 
commitment laws should be changed to pro- 
vide commitment after trial. (2) Reha- 
bilitation centers should be established 
away from the environment in which the 
addiction occurred to provide psychiatric 
guidance as well as work for pay, voca- 
tional retraining programs, and guidance 

to families of addicts. (3) Additional 
follow-up clinics should be set up to 
provide long term medical, sociological, 
and employment studies on rehabilitated 
addicts. The clinics could coordinate 
community resources and act as maintenance 
and withdrawal centers. (4) A meeting of 
medical representatives and federal gov- 
ernment officials should take place to 
clarify the doctor's role since regulations 
for physicians should be revised as to 
reporting addicts, permissible short-term 
withdrawal of patients, administration of 
gaintenance drugs and the procedures to 

be followed where charges are brought 
against physicians by law enforcement agen- 
cies in regard to supplying addicts. 

(5) Present sentencing practices should 
be reviewed to make sentencing more uniform, 
humane, and directed toward treatment 
rather than punishment. (6) Precise re- 
search studies should receive increasing 
support. (7) ‘The public should be more 
adequately informed on drug abuse 45 a 
sociologic and economic problem to urban 
centers. 


Medical Society of New York, 10 Columbus 
Circle, New York, New York 
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2133 Morris, Norval. Punishment and 
rehabilitation. Chicago, University of 
Chicago, 1965. 37 p. mimeo. 


Prison, a relatively recent penal sanction, 
is evolving rapidly toward a diversity of 
alternatives. It is predicted that the 
prison as we now know it will become ex- 
tinct, but it must be preserved until its 
alternatives are demonstrated to be of 
greater social utility. One of the alter- 
natives is the fine, an age-old sanction. 
The more extensive use of the suspended 
sentence, binding over, and their offshoot, 
probation make up the major penological 
development of the century. Probation 
manifests a multiplicity of variations 

such as probation hostels which are akin 

to part-time prisons where leisure is con- 
trolled. Some experiments with freedom 
control are attendance centers in England, 
Highfields, New Jersey, and the Citizen- 
ship Training Program of the Boston Juve- 
nile Court. Experimentation within the pri- 
son leads to a diversification of the prison 
itself. An example is the open institu- 
tion. There are hybrid institutions of 
prison and mental hospitals like Grendon- 
Underwood in England and Herstedvester in 
Denmark. Within the prison itself there 
have been great changes such as home leave, 
working out, day leave, furloughs to find 
employment, half-hostels as release pro- 
cedures, and the creation of the elements 
of a therapeutic community within the walls. 
Despite this extensive experimentation, 
there has been no evaluation to determine 
the extent to which present sanctions 
achieve deterrence and rehabilitation, Nor 
do we know the efficacy of sanctions with 
different categories of criminals. Research 
methods must be improved and must concen- 
trate on treatment. Effective evaluation 
research demands clinical trials. It must 
test new correctional methods and make 

a choice in the application of such methods 
as are already available. 


No. address. 


2134 Canada. Corrections Association. 
The child offender and the law. Ottawa, 
January 1963, 23 p. 


Juvenile delinquency is being examined by 
the National Corrections Association with 
regard to the following problems: preven- 
tion; future legislation and interpretation 
of laws governing juvenile judicial pro- 
cedure; the handling of juveniles by 
police; organization of juvenile courts, 
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probation services, institutions for child 
offenders; research; and staff training. 
Through such measures as banning publicity 
during juvenile procedures and dealing 
with the child as "neglected" rather than 
“delinquent,” the Association hopes to 
increase the child's chances for better 
social adjustment. 


Canadian Welfare Council, 55 Parkdale 
Avenue, Ottawa 3, Ontario, Canada. 


2135 Grant, J. Douglas. Changing times 
and our institutions: or, participants, 
not recipients, Presented at the Twelfth 
Annual Institute on Crime and Delinquency, 


June 1965. 30 p. 


Present social trends in which automation 
is reducing jobs in material production 
demands that members of the labor force 
be channelled into professional fields 
rather than exist as stagnant recipients 
of the inadequate professional services. 
Corrections can help meet this demand by 
improved educational and vocational ser- 
vices such as work-release programs. The 
employment of inmates in correctional pro- 
grams to supplement the staff, "learning 
by doing,” can give the inmate a sense 

of purpose and motivation as well as aid 
in program development and organizational 
change. Through a systematic group program 
of self-study, inmates and staff can dis- 
cover the effectiveness of present cor- 
rectional measures and plan for the future. 
Use of the “expected-to-observed" approach 
allows the staff to break down misconcep- 
tions and build new theories. Unless we 
are prepared to suffer a “chaotic non- 
professional revolution," we must employ 
creative programs in corrections and other 
fields. 


No address. 


2136 Scarpitti, Frank R. Delinquent and 
non-delinquent perceptions of self, values 
and opportunity. Mental Hygiene, 49(3): 
399-404, 1965. 


To examine the difference between juvenile 
delinquents and non-delinquents in their 
perception of values and opportunity, a 
structured questionnaire was administered 
to three sample populations. One consisted 
of 515 inmates of the Boys' Industrial 
School, Lancaster, Ohio, 285 whites and 


230 Negro boys, all of whom had been 
committed for delinquency. 

The second consisted of sixty-one white 
ninth-grade boys of a junior high school 

in a lower economic area of Columbus, Ohio. 
The questionnaire consisted of four parts: 
(1) forty-six items taken from the Social- 
ization Scale of the California Personality 
Inventory measuring tendency toward or 
away from delinquency; (2) eleven items 
developed by Rothstein to measure feelings 
of personal worth; (3) a thirteen item 
value orientation scale; and (4+) a four- 
teen item awareness of limited opportunity 
scale. Average scores were computed for 
the three groups, the total delinquent 
group was divided into subgroups,and 
studies on the basis of age, grade and race. 
The contention was that value orientation 
and awareness of limited opportunity should 
vary from less to more favorable as we move 
from lower to middle class adolescents. 

The average scores showed the expected 
gradient; unfavorable for delinquents, 
less favorable for lower class white boys, 
and more favorable for middle class white 
boys. The differences in average scores 
on the various tests which measured self- 
concept were relatively small between the 
ninth grade lower and middle class boys, 
and much greater between the delinquents 
and the two groups of non-delinquents. 
Findings appear to substantiate the claim 
that delinquents tend to reject middle- 
class values and feel that they have limited 
opportunity to achieve the rewards available 
to middle class youth. It appears that the 
lower class boy's self-concept may be the 
crucial factor which ultimately influences 
his social behavior. 


No address. 


2137 St. Lowis County (Missouri). Met- 
ropolitan Youth Commission. Annual report, 
1964-1965. St. louis, 1965, 11 pe mimeo. 


The report covers the administrative review 
of the Youth Commission made bythe United 
States Children's Bureau, the functions of 
the Commission as a central clearinghouse 
on delinquency, its services to city areas 
and county municipalities, the consultation 
services it provides, the work of the Com- 
mission in putting police statistics into 
action, and finances. In addition, the 
help given by the Commission to the city 
juvenile court, to school districts for 
truancy problems as well as directly to 
individual municipalities is reported. 

The study made by the Commission on the 
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effects of detention in St. Lowis County 
and identifying youth with problems is 
treated. Coordination of police services 
and coordination on an inter-professional 
level and the need for state services are 
discussed. The national recognition gained 
by the Commission is commented upon. The 
annual recommendations for 1964-1965 are 
listed. There is a graph in the appendix 
showing the agencies receiving the ser- 
vices of the Commission and a graph show- 
ing services rendered by the month for 
1964-1965. 


Metropolitan Youth Commission of St. Louis 
and St. Louis County, Civil Courts Build- 
ing, 12th and Market Streets, St. louis, 
Missouri 63101. 


2138 ‘Ball, John C., & Pabon, Delia 0. 
locating and interviewing narcotic addicts 
in Puerto Rico. Sociology and Social Re- 
search, 49(4):401-411, 1965. 


A follow-up study of 243 former narcotics 
addicts was conducted in Puerto Rico. 
Post hospital information was secured for 
ninety~-seven percent of the subjects; and 
109 former addicts were located, inter- 
viewed, and subjected to urinalysis. It 
was found that former female addicts were 
more difficult to locate than former male 
addicts. Middle and upper class subjects 
were more easily found and interviewed 
than former addicts who were lower class 
metropolitan slum dwellers. Finally, it 
was found that the subject's occupation 
was associated with his addiction status. 


No address. 


2139 +4Great Britain. Prison Department. 
Prisons and borstals 1963: report on the 
work of the Prison Department in the year 
1963. London, Her Majesty's Stationery 
Office, 1964, 92 Pe 


The 1963 report of the Prison Department 
includes a general review of new legisla- 
tion, population trends, new methods of 
treatment, and the building program. Also 
contained here are sections devoted to 

staff activities, the treatment of men, 
women,and juveniles, new prison industries, 
amd health figures and findings. The report 
concludes with appendices and statistical 
tables on offenses and punishments within 
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prisons, distribution of prison labor, and 
openings and development of new establish- 
ments. 


No address. 


2140 Syracuse University. Youth Develop- 
ment Center. The first five years 1958- 


The Syracuse University Youth Development 
Center is concerned with research in the 
development patterns leading to delinquency 
and the problems faced by urban youth. In 
their five year progress report, problem 
areas focused upon include: (1) the extent 
of juvenile delinquency in Onondaga County; 
(2) work camps for delinquents; (3) ex- 
perimental school programs designed to 
improve both the education and socializa- 
tion of the students; (4) school dropouts 
and their employment; (5) the role of 
the family in juvenile delinquency; (6) 
family counseling services to improve fam- 
ily stability; and (7) social mobility 
and public housing. A history of the first 
United States reformatory for juvenile 
delinquents is presented; community pro- 
grams including adult education to combat 
juvenile delinquency are described; and 
special workshops for the police on juve- 
nile delinquency are outlined, 


Syracuse University, Youth Development 
Center, 926 South Crouse Avenue, Syracuse, 
New York, 13210. 


2141 National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges. Institute and Conference Program. 
Lawyers in the juvenile courts. Chicago, 
American Bar Center, 1965, 105 p. (NCJCJ 
Field Training Materials) 


This compilation of reference materials on 
juvenile courts includes a bibliography, 
case annotations, excerpts from various 
state statutes, and survey results on the 
status of legal representation in selected 
juvenile courts. There is reading mate- 
rial on the right to counsel in the juve- 
nile court, the role of the lawyer inter- 
preted by the judge, and by the lawyer 
himself. The functions of the police, 
court worker, defense counsel, judge, and 
legal aid for the juvenile defendant are 
described. 


National Council of Juvenile Court Judges, 
American Bar Center, 1155 Sixtieth Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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2142 Lower Saxony. Landeskriminalpolizei. 
Sammlung von Kriminalfdllen. (Collection 
of criminal cases.) 1965(4):1-27, 1965. 


The case histories of eighteen German of- 
fenders are described in this collection 
from the files of the police department 
of Lower Saxony. The offenses and their 
methods of execution include cases of 
homicide, larceny, fraud, smuggling, and 
delinquencies committed by adolescents. 


No address. 


2143 Ohio. Mental Hygiene and Correc- 
tion Department. New i, for our convict 
2):18-23, 1965. 


crafteamen. Motive, 11 


The six major correctional facilities 
associated with the Ohio Penal Industries 
maintain a total of twenty-five manufac- 
turing plants that annually fabricate 
products that range from diapers to steel 
cabinets. There are about 3,000 inmates 
currently engaged in these industries, 

and this year they will produce about 
5,000,000 dollars worth of goods. The pur- 
pose of the industry program is three-fold. 
Rehabilitation is the first function; the 
inmates are provided with the opportunity 
to learn a trade. Second, the program 
provides, at low cost, many goods needed 
by the state. Finally, the program creates 
a savings for state taxpayers. With the 
increase in the crime rate and prison 
populations, the need for additional prison 
industries accelerates. 


Ohio Department of Mental Hygiene and Cor- 
rection, State Office Building, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


214% International Union of Child Welfare. 
Evaluation of juvenile delinquency treat- 
ment. a. The Journal of Social 
Welfare, 15(1):7-11, 1964. 


For a number of reasons, treatment methods 
designed to eliminate juvenile delinquency 
cannot be adequately evaluated: recidivism 
alone cannot be the criterion for the eval- 
uation of treatment. Cooperation with par- 


ents and the effect of aftercare must also be 


considered, though one must keep in mind 
that these factors are hard to assess. 


No address. 


2145 Skolnick, Jerome H. The sociology 
of law in America: overview and trends. 
Law and Society, 1965(Summer):4-39, 1965. 


To understand the development of the sociol- 
ogy of law in America, one should view it 
in the context of a society characterized 
by three fundamental conflicts: (1) 
between an asserted egalitarian value 
system and defacto stratification; 

(2) between the tradition of local auto- 
nomy and a general tendency to urbaniza- 
tion and depersonalization; and (3) be- 
tween a capitalistic individualism ethos 
and a defacto centralization of power. 

In general, the sociology of law has 
addressed itself to these more or less 
apparent social contradictions. The so- 
ciology of law has gone through approx- 
imately three historical phases and is 
now entering the fourth and perhaps most 
promising phase. The first phase was at 
the turn of the century with awakening and 
rebellion against analytic and historical 
ideas and suggestion of the study of law 
in action. The second phase was the 
period of the legal realists accompanied 
by much empirical work and little theoret- 
ical work. The third phase took place in 
postwar America and was characterized by 
large scale research efforts. Recently, 
the sociology of law has entered a fourth 
historical period of smaller scale re- 
search and training with an ultimate goal 
of high quality research. The tendency 
of this socio-legal research appears to be 
jurisprudential and comparative, reflect- 
ing the trend of American sociology. The 
modern sociologist of law is interested 
in the nature of legality and the con- 
ditions under which it is most likely to 
emerge. A truly international mode of 
scientific discourse on the subject would 
be profitable. 


Jerome H. Skolnick, Assistant Professor 
of Sociology, University of California, 
Berkeley, California. 


2146 Jones, Harry W. A view from the 
bridge. Law and Society, 1965(Summer): 
39-46, 1965. 


Jurisprudence is a word with many meanings 
and ite great variety of usages has hin- 
dered the progress of the sociology of law. 
Contemporary scholarship in the sociology 
of law is making insufficient use of 
jurisprudential insights as hypotheses 
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for empirical investigation and verifica- 
tion. A mature sociology of law should 
include, among other things, investigative 
techniques which will make vossible the 
testing and verification of long-disputed 
jurisprudential postulates. Much current 
writing on the sociology of law can be 
criticized in that it is insufficiently 
scientific, too ready to assert finality 
for what are really tentative conclusions, 
and unduly application minded. Scholars 

of the sociology of law should be less con- 
cerned than they seem to be about immediate 
legal applications of sociological methods 
and findings, and they should concentrate 
their attention on the perfection of the 
sociology of law as a basic science. 


No address. 


2147. Rankin, Anne. A selected biblio- 
graphy in the sociology of law. Law and 
Society, 1965(Summer) :54-57, 1965. 


This bibliography of the sociology of law 
cites material in the following areas: 

the cultural background of law, problems 
of inter-disciplinary work, social science 
data as evidence, and examples of research 
in law and sociology. Court procedure for 
judges and juries is also cited. 


No address. 


2148 National Committee for Children and 
Youth. Report of the National Conference 
on the Problems of Rural Youth in a Chang- 
ing Environment at Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity, September 1963, Washington, D.C. 
1965, Dee De 


The National Committee for Children and 
Youth convened for the first National Con- 
ference on the Problems of Rural Youth in 

a Changing Environment for the purpose of 
making a serious and searching analysis 

of a situation that demands attention and 
action. The theme of the conference was 
derived from the fact that youth in rural 
areas are the unwitting victims of a van- 
ishing way of life. The purpose of this 
Conference was to determine the best possible 
courses of action that can be taken to pre- 


pare young people growing up in a rural 
environment to adjust and to compete in a 


Abstracts 2147-2149 


changing society. It is no longer possible 
to ignore the fact that, although rural 
America is changing, and migration to 
urban centers is increasing, and that 

the kinds of programs and assistance needed 
by rural youth are not being provided. 

Some of the major topics discussed in rela- 
tion to rural youth include: employment, 
education, economic progress, the National 
Service Corps, delinquency prevention, 
transition from rural to city life, and 
mental retardation. 


No address. 


2149 Briar, Scott,& Piliavin, Irving. 
Delinquency, situational inducements, 

and commitment to conformity. Social Prob- 
lems, 13(1):35-45, 1965. 


In recent years, a theory of delinquency, 
the delinquent subculture thesis, has 

been advanced and has had an enormous in- 
fluence on delinquency prevention and con- 
trol programs throughout the United States. 
The subculture thesis, and the general 
class of theories of which it is a part, 
are unable to account satisfactorily for 
crucial aspects of the phenomena of delin- 
quency; these phenomena can be better 
explained by an alternative class of for- 
mulations currently categorized as social 
control theories, when these theories are 
properly modified. Viewing delinquency 

as a product of commitments to conformity 
of situationally induced motives to 
deviate, and of a variety of contingencies, 
is consistent with the empirical data on 
delinquency and, in fact, account for some 
aspects of this phenomena which are not 
accounted for by other theoretical models. 
This has various implications for treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquents: for example, 
it becomes necessary to provide bases for 
conformity commitments which will be is- 
mediately relevant to potentially delin- 
quent youths. 


No address. 





Abstracts 2150-2152 


2150 Gottesfeld, Harry. Professionals 
and delinquents evaluate professional 
methods with delinquents. Social Problems, 
13(1) :45-59, 1965. 


Treatment of delinquents tends to be, at 
best, tenuous. Many of them do not come 
for treatment if there is no coercion. 
Those who do come often break off with 

the professional worker after brief con- 
tact. It seems as though the traditional 
professional methods are not meeting the 
needs and expectations of the delinquents. 
In order to gain information on the current 
professional methods from the point of 
view of their desirability to the pro- 
fessional and the delinquent, a sixty-five 
item questionnaire was administered to 
235 professional workers and to 332 delin- 
quents and gang members. Results show 
that items rated highest by both profes- 
sionals and delinquents were from a lin- 
ited number of factors, while most items 
were rated differentially by the two 
groups. The discrepancies between the 
professional's and delinquent's expectations 
suggest that new strategies be adapted by 
the professional. Instead of the tradi- 
tional casework approach, establishing a 
surrogate parental relationship to the 
delinquent, using group therapy and even 
direct attempts to socialize the delin- 
quent may turn out to be more feasible. 


No address. 


2151 Armold, William R. Continuities 
in research: scaling delinquent behavior. 
Social Problems, 13(1):59-66, 1965. 


One of the more recent efforts to refine 
data relative to juvenile delinquency has 
been aimed at the development of unilinear 
scales to measure the degree of delinquency 
in youths. These efforts have been largely 
applied to data provided by self-reports 

of delinquent acts by adolescents. In 
response to the suggestions of these earlier 
works, research on self-reported delin- 
quency was undertaken, with one goal being 
the development of scales for attacks 
against persons, for vandalism, and for theft. 
Data were required in a city of nearly 
200,000, called “Lake City” through the 
administration of scaling forms to 100 
percent of the sophomore class of the six 
high schools in Lake City. The form in- 
cluded thirteen items relating to attacks 


against persons, thirteen items relating 
to vandalism, and six items relating to 
theft. The data suggest that delinquency 
is more widespread in higher socio-economic 
levels than in the lower levels, but the 
weakness of the associations does not per- 
mit the rejection or revision of previous 
conclusions that there is no association 
between delinquency and class position. 
The responses received, however, do permit, 
among other things, comparisons between 
self-reported rates of offense and official 
rates of offense. Finally, the scaling 

of self-reports of delinquency may open up 
a number of areas for investigation in which 
we have, to this point, been limited in the 
measurement of the incidence, causation, 
and career development of delinquency. 


No address. 


2152 Youth House for Boys. P.S. 614. 
Annual report 1963-1964. Bronx, New York, 
1965, 71 p. mimeo. 


The role of education in a detention setting 
is a complex and multifaceted one. Educa- 
tion in the usual sense of the word is far 
too restrictive a term to encompass the 
broad role it plays in the detention set- 
ting. In fact, the differential between 
the concept of therapy and education in 
this setting is only a semantic one. The 
particular difficulties and approaches of 
education in a detention school are dis- 
cussed here. Information is also given on: 
staff and population of the school; a com- 
parative analysis of the reasons for arrest 
é da length of stay of boys in residence in 
} 61 and 1963; and a discussion of the 
curriculum of the school at its lower, 
middle, and upper levels. Finally, the 
peculiar problems of maintaining two sep- 
arate entities (Youth House and public 
school) within the same physical plant 
the evaluation project now underway and 
the short and long range goals of the in- 
stitution are discussed. 


Youth House for Boys and P.S. 614, 1221 
Spofford Avenue, Bronx, New York. 
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2153 World Health Organization. Treatment 
of drug addicts: a survey of existing legis- 
lation. Geneva, Switzerland, 1962. 46 p. 


The character of the measures employed in the 
control of drug addiction and in the treat- 
ment of drug addicts varies, necessarily, from 
country to country. In some areas, for example, 
where addiction is endemic, it may assume 

such proportions that the only alternative is 
to resort to mass measures primarily directed 
against sources of supplies. In some countries 
the problem is practically nonexistent, while 
in still other countries legislation has to 

be enacted for treatment and control of addicts. 
With regard to legislative measures to be 
adopted and the individual treatment to be 
given to each drug addict, there are few pro- 
blems which require closer cooperation between 
doctors, lawyers, and the public health ser- 
vices than that of drug addiction. The Word 
Health Organization survey presents a general 
review of legislation concerning drug addic- 
tion in various countries and also a discussion 
of pertinent legislation in force in the sepa- 
rate countries of: Argentina, Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Finland, France, Germany, 
Greece, Guatemala, Iran, Italy, Korea, 

Morocco, Norway, Panama, Spain, Switzerland, 
United Arab Republic, United Kingdom, U.S.A., 
Venezuela, and Viet Nam. 


2154 Orange County (California). 


Juvenile 
Justice Commission. Master plan. [Santa 
Ana7, no date, 52 p. 

The Juvenile Justice Commission of Orange 
County, California, after two years of in- 
vestigation and study, concluded that the 

rate of population increased in the county 

and the projected increase in the number of 
juvenile delinquents required enlargement of 
the corrective facilities. The Commission 
presented a master plan for the purchase of 
additional property and the erection of build- 
ings, and recognized the fact that juvenile 
offenders must receive remedial treatment and 
guidance in order to rehabilitate and prepare 
them for their re-entry into society. 


Abstracts 2153-2155 


The ultimate goal of treatment is to enable 

the child to function successfully in society 
by developing adequate controls over impul- 
sive, immature, and anti-social behavior. 

This can best be accomplished through ameliora- 
tive interpersonal relationships with under- 
standing, helpful adults, coupled with the 
appreciation of postive group pressures from 
the child's own peers in the treatment setting. 
The vehicles for treatment of deviant children 
in institutions are suggested. The recommenda- 
tions for the selection of sites and erection 
of additional and improved facilities were 
made with those purposes in mind. 


No address. 


2155 Rubington, Earl. Agents, agencies of 
social control, alcohol, and anomie. Revised 
version of a paper delivered at the llth 
Annual National Institute on Crime and Delin- 
quency, Boston, Massachusetts, June 22, 1964. 


34 p. typed. 


Since World War II, the viewpoint of correc- 
tional agents toward alcoholic offenders has 
changed from one of legal moralism to social 
repair. The definition of such a trouble- 
maker became: a sick person who needs help 
rather than a criminal who deserves punish- 
ment. This new benign attitude has induced 
changes in the practice and organization of 
the agents and agencies of social control 
which have put a strain between enforcement 
and rehabilitative goals. Police officers, 
judges, parole and probation officers, correc- 
tion officers, and the alcoholics themselves 
respond to the strain in different ways de- 
pending upon their positions and their atti- 
tude toward the new social repair goals. The 
difficulties raised by the responses of in- 
dividual workers are augmented when the ex- 
posure of the offender to many different 
agents and agencies with conflicting views 
cancels out the progress he has made with 
one of them. The result has been that an 
effort to help and understand the alcoholic 
who gets into trouble has led to a state of 
strain and anomie and has failed to really 
improve the correctional situation. 


Earl Rubington, Associate Professor of 
Sociology, Center of Alcohol Studies, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 





Abstracts 2156-2159 


2156 Niagara County (New York). Probation 
Department. Annual report 1964. Lockport, 
New York, 1965, 27 p. 


Statistics are given on the number of re- 
ferrals to the family court probation 
department, the number of investigations 
carried out by the family court, the nunm- 
ber of probationers under the supervision 
of the court, and the number of inmates in 
juvenile institutions during 1964 in 
Niagara County, New York. Probationers 
are classified according to age and sex. 
The types of cases disposed and the number 
of warrents issued are presented. 


No address. 


2157 Polk County (Iowa). Juvenile Home. 
seuss report 1964, /Des Moines{/ 1965, 
16 p. 


Statistics are given on the number of 
neglected and delinquent youth admitted 
and released from the detention home in 
Polk County, Iowa, in 1964. Children are 
classified according to age, sex status, 
duration of stay, and reason for stay. 
Architectural facilities, personnel ,and 
finances are outlined. 


No address. 


2158 Pine, Gerald J. Occupational and 
educational aspirations and delinquent 
behavior. Vocational Guidance Quarterly, 
1965(Winter):107-111, 1965. 


In Old Colony, the fictitious name given 
to disguise an urban community in New 
England, a st was made using a sample 
population of 653 pupils, ninth through 
twelfth grades who had no known delinquency 
histories, to measure by means of a ques- 
tionnaire, the degree of an individual's 
involvement in a number of delinquent be- 
havior categories,and the relationship 
between educational and occupational as- 
pirations and delinquent behavior. Anony- 
mous questionnaires were used to obtain 
this information. Those who wished to go 
to college were least involved in the 
delinquency ratios and offenses, those 
without college plans most significantly. 
Occupational aspirations did not have the 
same results as educational aspirations 


possibly because students face the facts 
about education but not about their future 
occupations. The study suggests that 
delinquency is related to educational as- 
pirations. The lack of a positive attitude 
toward education on the part of delinquents 
needs to be investigated further because 
of the resultant effects observed so far. 


Gerald J. Pine, Lexington High School, 
Lexington, Massachusetts. 


2159 Minnesota. Criminal Apprehension 
Bureau. Biennial report, 1962-1964. 
[St. Paul7, no date, 25 p. 


Minnesota's Bureau of Criminal Apprehen- 
sion reports on state crime statistics 
from 1962-1964, A chart outlines the 
organization of the Bureau from the gov- 
ernor to the police training and recruit- 
ment division and lists the functions of 
the five main divisions: investigative, 
police training, laboratory, identifica- 
tion, and statistics. The strain on 
laboratory work and investigative proce- 
dures resulting from the increased requests 
for assistance in crime, investigations, 
and in the number of custody cases indicates 
a need for more trained personnel on all 
levels. There may be no further reports 
without staff in the statistical division. 
Investigative case reports are classified 
according to the nature of the cases han- 
dled, the clearance of criminal cases 
handled, the escapes and clearances by 
institution, and the value of property loss. 
Statistics on psychopathic personality 
cases and offenses from the Uniform Crime 
Reports are classified and compared over 
a thirty year period. Comparisons and 
and data on trends in crime, 

reports of crime, and monthly variations 
of offense are made from two to thirty 
years. Judicial crime statistics include 
types of disposition, defendants disposed 
of, sentenced and convicted by offense, 
and a breakdown of comparative ages, sex, 
and race of defendants. The police train- 
ing program offers police science and 
specialized courses and has benefited from 
1,600 volunteers in two years. Scientific 
methodology in evaluating evidence has 
increased in the chemical, microscopic, 
and photographic divisions. 


No address. 
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2160 Egg, Albred Ab, & Herren Riidiger. 
tur Psychologie der Haft. (The psychology 
of imprisonment.) Kriminalistik, 19(7): 
341-347, 1965. 


Most offenders regard their treatment 
during the judicial process and their 
subsequent imprisonment as an insult to 
their human dignity; in the correctional 
institution, the psychology of the inmate 
is the psychology of the rejected. Life 
in prison represents an artificial isola- 
tion from the outside world and a time of 
severe stress or shock except for the 
hardened criminal and the habitual inmate. 
In the experience of Swiss correctional 
institutions, inmates are overcome by a 
painful feeling of abandonment and lone- 
liness. Many simple luxury articles, 
particularly cigarettes, become prestige 
symbols which are highly coveted and used 
as illicit means of exchange. Human senses 
are known to be dulled by the dismal en- 
vironment of the prison and fantasy life 
flourishes as a defense against reality. 
Since prisoners feel despised by men, they 
develop special positive feelings toward 
animals: in Swiss prisons the prison cat 
is loved by all and a pet bird or aquar- 
ium helps the inmate pass the lonely hours. 
For some inmates the time of imprisonment 
can become the turning point of their 
lives in which insight into their problems 
is gained; to use this time and the shock 
effects of the prison psychotherapeutic- 
ally and pedagogically is the function of 
modern correctional treatment. 


No address. 


2161 Holle, Rolf. Kriminalitat 1964 
in der Bundesrepublik. (Crime in the 
Federal Republic of Germany in 1964.) 
Kriminalistik, 19(7) :347-352, 1965. 


The number of offenses known to police 
during 1964 in the Federal Republic of 
Germany amounted to 1,747,580 felonies 
and misdemeanors excluding traffic of- 
fenses. This represents an increase of 
4.1 percent as compared to the previous 
year while the population increased by 
1.2 percent during the same period. The 
number of offenses per 100,000 population 
was 2,998; of these 1,193 were 

simple larcenies, 514 aggravated 
larcenies, and 110 sex offenses. 


Abstracts 2160-2162 


The number of offenses per 100,000 popula- 
tion amounted to 4,616 in big cities with 
populations of 100,000 or more; 3,601 in 
medium sized cities with populations of 
between 20,000 and 100,000; 2,097 in small 
towns with populations of between 5,000 
and 20,000 and 1,520 in rural areas. Of 
the offenses registered with police, 
961,827 were cleared by arrest or otherwise 
and 870,473 persons were identified as 
offenders; of these 76.4% percent were 
adults, 8.9 percent youthful offenders 
aged eighteen to twenty-one, 9.2 percent 
juveniles aged fourteen to eighteen and 
5-5 percent children; 13 percent of the 
offenders were adult females and 4.7 
percent of all offenders were non-nationals. 


No address. 


2162 Leudl, Franz. Analyse eines Mordes. 
(Analysis of a homicide.) Kriminalistik, 
19(7) 3372-374, 1965. 


A twenty-five month old male infant was 
found brutally beaten and murdered by his 
foster father; at the time of his inter- 
rogation the offender indicated to have 
been under the influence of alcohol, to 
have become irate when the infant would not 
stop crying, and to have flung the child 
against the floor. Investigations revealed, 
however, that the offender was sober at 

the time of the offense, that the child had 
been deliberately suffocated after being 
physically severely abused, and that the 
offender's preparations to commit suicide 
were faked in order to give the impression 
that he was remorseful. Diagnosis revealed 
an habitual, early offender with below 
average intelligence and a psychopathic 
personality whose childhood was character- 
ized by hard work and a conspicuous absence 
of parental love. Investigations further 
revealed that the child was born prior to 
his parents’ marriage and that the mother 
indicated to the offender that he was not 
the child's father. It is assumed that 

the offender felt humiliated and developed 
feelings of hatred against the child. The 
offender was evaluated as having a poor 
prognosis and was sentenced to twenty years 
in prison. 


No address. 





Abstracts 2163-2166 


2163 Seiler, Robert. Amstmissbrauch 
oder Amsveruntreuung. (Abuse of official 
position or embezzlement.) Kriminalistik, 
19(7) : 387-389, 1965. 


Legal literature regards abuse of official 
position as an act committed by a person 
who is in abstracto entitled to perform 
such an act as a result of his position 
but in concreto uses this position is- 
properly in order to intentionally 
another person. The usurpation of offic- 
ial authority as well as the exploitation 
of an occasion can not be the legal basis 
of an abuse of official position: general 
laws must be applied for such offenses. 
The mail carrier, for example, who opens 
letters in order to appropriate money 
contained in them, does not, under this 
concept, abuse his official position, 

for the legal authority given him never 
includes the right to open mail and 
remove ite contents. He is, therefore, 
not abusing a legal authority with which 
he is entrusted but committing an illegal 
act for which his employment is merely 
furnishing a favorable occasion. During 
the past decades the Austrian Supreme 
Court has made contradictory decisions 
affecting the offense of abuse of official 
position. The majority of decisions have 
stretched the concept of abuse of position 
too far and restricted the concept of 
embezzlement (Amtsveruntreuung) which is 
not being applied to offenses to which 

it should be under Austrian criminal law. 
Future decisions should be based on legal 
doctrines and the minority of decisions 
of the Austrian Supreme Court. 


No address. 


2164 Ragozzino, D., Amati A., & Pro- 
caccini, S. Indagine catamnestica sui din- 
essi nel triennio 1960-1962 dalla casa 

ai cura e di custodia di Aversa. (A 

study of prisoners released from Aversa 
between 1960-1962.) Rassegna di Studi 
Penitenziari, 15(2):139-154, 1965. 


In an institute for rehabilitation in 
Aversa, Italy, information was gathered 
concerning 217 offenders who were released 
from the institute between 1960-1962. 

The research aimed at examining the 
behavior of the ex-inmates and also at 
testing the validity of the criteria 

used in rehabilitation tests at the 


Institute. Questionnaires were sent to 
authorities in the zone of residence of 
each ex-inmate; this questionnaire col- 
lected information on the behavior of the 
individual in his social and working milieu. 
Resulte showed that 18.3 percent of the 
released prisoners still had adjustment 
problems and only 5.9 percent had committed 
new offenses. By analyzing the results, 

it was found that most problem cases were 
either alcoholics or psychologically dis- 
turbed individuals; others had encountered 
prejudice and hostility in their milieu 

or had lacked social assistance which 
would have prevented their return to crime. 
The overall results demonstrate the valid- 
ity of the criteria used in evaluating 

the possibility of rehabilitation and on 
the other hand demonstrate the necessity 
of continued assistance to the returnees. 


No address. 


2165 De Tollis, D. Della conversione 
delle pene pecuniarie in pene detentive. 
(Pecuniary to detention punishment. ) 
Rassegna di Studi Penitenziari, 15(2): 
155-165, 1965. 


Article 136 of the Italian penal code 
provides that an unpaid fine or an 
uncovered debt can be concerted to im- 
prisonment. This conversion is calculated 
at the rate of 5,000 liras or a fraction 
thereof for each day of imprisonment. 
The principle of conversion is not with- 
out limits, however, and it can not be 
admitted that an individual will spend 
his entire life in prison because of a 
debt; the code thus limits maximum 
detention for this type of offense to 
three years. Furthermore, the prisoner 
can be freed at any time upon payment of 
his fine or debt. 


No address. 


2166 Matarazzo, F. "La Vigilanza 
Morale" attraverso una inchiesta presso 
ospiti di istituti di prevenzione e di 
pena. (Moral perception in a study of 
prison inmates.) Rassegna di Studi Pen- 
itenziari , 15(2) 2167-186, 1965. 


Eminent legislators and social philosophers 
are still discussing fundamental prin- 
ciples and definitions concerning the 
concepts of guilt and responsibility. 
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for example, it is still uncertain whether 
or not an act can be called a crime when 
the agent had no knowledge of breaking 

the law. The diversity of opinion stems 
from the difficulty of quantifying and 
measuring the psychological conditions 
surrounding an act; in this vein, per- 
haps a rapprochment between penal law 

and psychology and medicine would bring 

us closer to the definition of a crin- 
inal act. A study of 116 non-psychopath 
offenders in various Italian establish- 
ments was made in order to gain informa- 
tion on the guilt feelings of various 
categories of offenders. The data reveal 
a marked difference in the answers of 
surderers as contrasted to those of indiv- 
iduals committed for minor offenses. 

Those guilty of taking a human life had 

a precise concept of the seriousness of 
their offense but considered that they 

had acted with just reason or else that 
they were innocent. Individuals committed 
for minor offenses, on the other hand, 
especially if they were older than thirty, 
deemed their punishment to be just and 
deserved. 


No address. 


2167 Stringham, James A. Some parallels 
between the enlightened approach of crin- 
inal behavior and mental illness. The 

Journal of Correctional Work, no vol.(11): 


59-62, 1964. 


Historically, the treatment of criminal 
offenders and of the mentally ill has 
displayed many similarities and parallels. 
Over the years, great progress has been 

made in diagnosing and treating the men- 
tally ill; the study of the mentally ill on 
the other hand has yielded the observation 
that criminal behavior is often only a symp- 
tom of mental illness. Increasingly,criminals 
are being treated as sick individuals. Per- 
haps in a few more decades the average pre- 
sent-day prison and its methods will be as 
outdated as the psychiatric hospitals which 
were built and operated at the turn of the 
century. 


No address. 


Abstracts 2167-2169 


2168 Delgoda, J. P. The short-term 
offender in Ceylon. The Journal of 
alee Work, no vol.(11):63-74, 
1964. 


An examination of statistics from penal 
institutions in Ceylon reveals that 

short term offenders (less than six months 
imprisonment) constitute eighty percent of 
the total admission to prisons; of these 
nearly forty-five percent are admitted 

for non-payment of fines, and the largest 
single category of short term offenders 

is constituted by inmates sentenced to less 
than one month's imprisonment. Many dif- 
ficulties arise from the over-frequent 

use of short term imprisonment, some of 
which are overcrowding, the absence of 
treatment and rehabilitation facilities, 
and the economic burden for the state. 

The solution of this problem for Ceylon 
lies in two directions, namely the adopt- 
ing measures for reducing the incidence 

of short term imprisonment and in the 
better treatment of offenders. Suitable 
alternatives to short-term imprisonment 
include suspended sentences, probation, 
fine, and extra-mural work. With regard 
to youthful offenders, judges and magis- 
trates must be made aware of the useless- 
ness of short term imprisonment for this 
category. 


No address. 


2169 Prasad, Jamuna. Germs of crimin- 
ality. The Journal of Correctional Work, 
no vol.(11):75-77, 1964. 


In any act of violence the whole person- 
ality of the individual is involved. 

This personality is the outcome of inter- 
action between the individual's inner 
organization and his psycho-social milieu. 
During the process of interaction the 

child develops socializing and adaptive 
experiences and through these, a concept 

of self: he explores various avenues and 
means to develop a personal competence 

and is met with a degree of reward and 
punishment. The balance of the rewards and 
punishments determine the degree of integra- 
tion of the individual within society. 
Understanding of this basic phenomenon 
should lead to the provision of a planned and 
congenial environment for the proper devel- 
opment of the child and by diagnosing mal- 
adjusted behavior in its early stages. 


No address. 
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2170 ~«=«Srivastava, V. &. Twenty-five 
years of probation service in Uttar 
Pradesh. The Journal of Correctional 
Work, no vol.(11):78-82, 1964. 


The state of Uttar Pradesh in India has 
the proud distinction of being one of 
the pioneer states in launching a proba- 
tion department engaged in reformation, 
correction, and rehabilitation of juve- 
mile delinquents. A study of ex-inmates 
undertaken in this state in 1961 shows 
the high degree of effectiveness of the 
probation department. Of 100 ex-inmates, 
eighty-four percent were successfully 
rehabilitated, ten percent returned to 
crime after the probationary period, and 
only six percent relapsed during the pro- 
bationary period. 


No address. 


2171 Joshi, Sri Tapasardhan. Assessment 
of social change programme in a total in- 
stitution. The Journal of Correctional 
Work, no vol. (11) 286-93, 1964, 


Since the advent of independence in India 
developing interest in the social sciences 
and greater consciousness on the part of 
the government have led to a climate of 
change and improvement in the lot of pris- 
oners; various programs oriented to treat- 
ment and rehabilitation have been outlined. 
In order to assess the impact of these 
programs on the inmates in one of the 
prisons, 2,000 prisoners in the state of 
Uttar Pradesh were interviewed along with 
a number of prison officials and employees. 
Results show that the programs of social 
uplift have failed to bring about any 
change in outlook on the part of either 
the staff or the prisoners. The reason 
for this is that attention has been given 
only to changes desired in the peripheral 
sphere, so that the psycho-social aspects 
of the inmate and the institution wherein 
he works, eats, and sleeps have been 
largely ignored. The staff continues to 
focus on the penal aspects instead of on 
treatment and rehabilitation. As none of 
the anticipated results have been achieved, 
backwash effects create a lag in the con- 
sciousness of prisoners between what is 
expected and what is obtainable thus 
deteriorating the situation even more. 


No address. 


2172 France: crime statistics. Inter- 
national Crime Police Review, 20(188): 
126-135, 1965. 


Crime statistics in France from 1959 to 
1963 show a clear regression in the number 
of cases of extreme violence and at 

the same time show a noticeable rise in 
the proportion of these crimes committed 
by juveniles. An examination of the fig- 
ures on the total number of cases handled 
each year by all police branches concerned 
with law enforcement reveals an increase 
in crime from 1959 to 1962 but a noticeable 
drop in 1963. The proportion of juvenile 
offenders in almost all categories of crime 
has increased. Although France has set up 
police branches and created magistrates 
specializing in the suppression of juvenile 
delinquency, the situation remains none- 
theless a source of great concern. Stat- 
istical tables on various categories of 
offenses in France during this period show: 
infanticide, sexual offenses, aggravated 
and simple theft, theft of motorized 
vehicles, false pretenses and worthless 
checks, fraud, drugs, counterfeiting, 
breach of aliens' regulation, and road 
traffic, sea and air offenses. 


No address. 


2173 A disciplinary policy is vital to 
law enforcement. International Criminal 
Police Review, 20(188):142-145, 1965. 


The accomplishments of a law enforcement 
agency, its quality of service to the 
community, and its reputation are strongly 
influenced by the overall disciplinary 
policies of the agency. The guidelines 
for such policies must be constant and 
uniform. Above all, they must be fair, 
strict, and reasonable. When proper 
authority is exercised by ranking officers, 
discipline will be no trouble. When the 
employees are conscientious, honest, indus- 
trious, and like their work, this respon- 
sibility will be no problem. All sections 
of a police force, whatever their duties, 
cannot fail to benefit from a freely 
accepted disciplinary policy. 


No address. 
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2174 Knight, Michael. A letter from 
Treland. Justice of the Peace and local 
Government Review, 129(27):427-429, 1965. 


At the present time, legislation is being 
put through the Irish Parliament to create 
the positions for law reform commissioners 
who will presumably be responsible for a 
more wholesale law reform program than 
has ever been undertaken before. Under- 
standably, in the first forty years or so 
of the independent state, there was so 
much to be done in the way of legislation 
on the economic and social front that law 
reform, while not neglected, could not 
take a foremost place. In the past fif- 
teen years, however, Irish law has not 
hesitated to make changes. To produce a 
gore wholesale reform, the government 
realizes that law reform could never be 
satisfactorily brought in by the courts 
themselves. With this realization, the 
government is using mainly four methods: 
amendment, consolidation, revision, and 
codification. All this work naturally 
involves very careful planning; this is 
where the aforementioned commission could 
make a substantial contribution. 


No address. 


2175 Clifford, W. Discipline in disorder. 
Justice of the Peace and Local Government 
Review, 129(29) :465-66, 1965. 


There exist two antithetic conceptions of 
law; one regards the law as imposed by 
some authority from above, the other treats 
the law as something which grows upward 
from the people themselves. If it can be 
proven that even in the midst of a disorder 
like Cyprus during 1952-1958, Rhodesia 

from 1959-1961, and more recently in the 
Congo that people still conform to estab- 
lished standards, it would favor the argu- 
ments of those who conceive laws as some- 
thing inherent in society and growing up- 
ward rather than descending from the estab- 
lished order. In fact, preliminary evidence 
indicates that in the times of disorder 
mentioned above, conventional offenders 
were but rarely the prime movers in the 
general disorders; in all three areas, it 
was evident that the majority of the people 
remained law abiding, and even those most 
active in promoting disorder did not con- 
sider themselves as criminals. It would 
Seem that the view of law as something 
which grows upward from the people was 


Abstracts 2174-2177 


reinforced by these incidents. The reper- 
cussions that the validation of this view 
could have on the appraisal of crime are 
enormous. 


No address. 


2176 Connivance - when a bar to relief? 
Justice of the Peace and local Government 
Review, 129(30):484-485, 1965. 


Most of the recent decisions on connivance 
have been concerned with the question 
whether connivance, once proved against 
the petitioner in respect of a certain 
act of adultery, may be said to have spent 
itself before some later act. The case of 
Rumbelow v. Rumbelow and Hadder 1965 deals 
with the converse question: in order to 
bar relief is it (1) essential that con- 
nivance shall have been anticipatory to 
the inception of the adultery? Or is it 
(2) sufficient that the petitioner, in- 
nocently ignorant of the respondent's 
earlier act or acts, later discovers that 
there is an adulterous association and 
consents expressly or impliedly to ite 
continuance? 


No address. 


2177 +=Kirk, A. C. S. More about sentenc- 
ing. Justice of the Peace and local Gov- 
ernment Review, 129(30):487, 1965. 


It has been seriously suggested that the 
easiest and best way to deal with offenders 
is by the rule of thumb method of sentenc- 
ing; all first offenders should be fined, 
on their second appearance before the court 
they should be placed on probation, and on 
their third appearance they should be 

sent to prison. When one applies this rule 
to concrete situations, however, it readily 
becomes clear that human behavioral problems 
are far too complex to be solved in such an 
arbitrary manner. In some cases, further- 
more, justice would not be done. 


No address. 





Abstracts 2178-2181 


2178 Chaffee, Bob. Pre-release story. 
Presidio, 32(6):11, 36, 1965. 


The objective of the pre-release program 
at Iowa State Penitentiary is to assist 
and enhance the transitional adjustment 
from institutional living to that of 
successful community living. This program 
was formulated jointly by the Iowa Board 
of Parole and the State Board of Control 
and had ite first session in March of 1963. 
Originally intended for parolees only, the 
program has been extended to include none 
who are going out on expiration. Various 
speakers point out to the inmates the 
difficulties and dangers in their return 
to the outside, while at the same time 
giving practical information on how best 
te carry out their adaptation. 


No address. 


2179 Morgan, James P. Jr. Drug addic- 
tion: criminal or medical problem. Police, 
9(6):6-9, 1965. 


Most public officials and individual cit- 
izens tend to identify drug addiction as 
either a medical or a criminal problea. 
Results of a study carried out between 
September 1959 and August 1963 on 135 
addicts arrested in New York City tend to 
reinforce the claim that a life of crime 
is the cause of addiction rather than the 
result of it. Only 15 of the 135 addicts 
were able to prove that they did not have 
a criminal background prior to addiction. 
Although a sick person normally wishes to 
be cured, only twenty-five of 155 took a 
cure voluntarily. Results of studies in 
various institutions corroborate the above 
evidence, indicating that addicts become 
what they are, not by accident but as a 
result of criminal tendencies which they 
had already exhibited. The apparent abuse 
and failure of various clinics also leads 
to the conclusion that most addicts have 
no sincere desire to achieve a lasting 
cure. Those addicts who constitute a true 
medical problem will not be harmed by 
treating the general problem as a criminal 
one, while the criminal's element in 
general will thrive if the problem is 
treated in a medical vein. 


James P. Morgan, Jr., 351 Azalia Road, 
Mobile, Alabama. 


2180 Grupp, Stanley E. Work release as 
viewed by Illinois sheriffs. Police, 
9(6) 319-25, 1965. 


Work release provides for the release of 
the prisoner from confinement during the 
daytime, usually for the purpose of private 
employment. In an attempt to ascertain 
the extent to which 1959 Tlinois work 
release law is being implemented and to 
identify some of the views of Illinois 
sheriffe regarding work release, question- 
naires were sent to 102 Illinois sheriffs 
in 1963 and again in 1965. From the data 
reported by the responding sheriffs, it was 
clear that as of 1965, work release was not 
an integral and active part of penal cor- 
rection practices in the state of Illinois. 
Most sheriffs believed that work release 
sentencing presented certain advantages, 

by saving the county money and by having a 
potential rehabilitative effect. By far 
the most frequently mentioned disadvantage 
of work release was the special handling 
required by the presence of such prisoners. 
Thus, there are problems in work release 
which must be dealt with and at least par- 
tially resolved if work release sentencing 
is to become a developing reality. 


Stanley Grupp, Professor, Department of 
Social Sciences, Illinois State University, 
Normal, Illinois. 


2181 Grant, Richard A. Public offenders. 


Since a happy and successful job life is 
positively correlated to overall community 
adjustment, it follows that governmental 
programs dealing with the restoration of 
disabled persons to jobs will have a sig- 
nificant role to play in the correctional 
field. In order to be eligible for the 
government rehabilitation program, an in- 
dividual must meet the following conditions: 
(1) he must have a physical or mental dis- 
ability which results in functional lis- 
itations; (2) the functional limitations 
must result in a substantial handicap to 
employment; and (3) there must be a 
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reasonable expectation that vocational re- 
habilitation services may render the in- 
dividual fit to engage in a remunerative 
occupation. Some difficulty is encoun- 
tered in defining these criteria in con- 
crete situations, nevertheless, the cooper- 
ation of rehabilitative and correctional 
services is already paying dividends. 


Richard A. Grant, Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Administration, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Washington, 
D. Ce, 20201. 


2182 Thomas, Stanley. The role of pro- 
bation and parole in juvenile court. 
Police, 9(6):45-46, 1965. 


In contrast to the criminal courts, juve- 
nile courts are oriented to therapeutic 
and preventive rather than retributive 
and punitive goals. In carrying out its 
basic purpose of child protection and 
character building, a good juvenile court 
must give a different emphasis than does 
the criminal court: individual problems 
must be seen as symptomatic of a larger 
problem. In this perspective, the juve- 
nile court should strive to work in con- 
junction with the parents, with other 
juvenile agencies, and with the community. 


Stanley Thomas, Probation Judge of 
Sangamon County, Springfield, Dllinois. 


2183 National Legal Aid and Defender 
Association. Study Committee. Survey 
report of the special study committee 
for legal aid services in los Angeles 
County, May 1963. California, 1963, 91 p. 


The results of a survey of the legal aid 
services available in Los Angeles County 
are given in this report. A report of 
each service available in the county is 
given including its organization, cost, 
kinds of services it makes available, and 
the role of attorney. Also included are 
standards and recommended practices of 
the National Legal Aid and Defender Asso- 
ciation, a discussion of the role of the 
Bar Association and individual lawyers in 
Community legal aid services, and recom- 
mendations for developing Los Angeles 
County's legal aid services to meet the 
needs of its rapidly growing population. 


No address. 


Abstracts 2182-2185 


2184 Irurzun, Victor Jose. Un ensayo 
sobre la sociolgia de la conducta des- 
iadoas. (An essay on the sociology of 
deviant behavior.) Buenos Aires Edic- 
iones Iroquel, 1964, 140 p. 


Critical sociological topics concerning 
delinquency include: (1) social action, 
the relation between man and his culture; 
(2) marginality, anomie and culture 
conflict in modern society; (3) social 
groups and group leadership; (4) social 
stratification; and (5) hypothesis on 
crime. The second United Nations' Con- 
gress on criminal prevention and treat- 
ment of offenders held in London in 1960, 
discussed and analyzed numerous of these 
topics. 


No address. 


2185 Paul, Beryl. Finding homes for 
homeless girls. Prison Service Journal 


One of the problems facing disturbed 
girls is that upon leaving the borstal 
or approved school, they have nowhere to 
go. To help solve this problem, the 
National Association for Mental Health 
started a program in which a social 
worker would try to find lodging where 
the landlord and landlady would try to 
help the girl settle down. It was hoped 
that the girls would go out to work and 
live independent lives. Many of the 
girls, however, could not achieve the 
stability and relationships for which 
they longed despite the fact that there 
was no difficulty in finding cooperative 
landladies. Six of the twenty-nine girls 
in the program settled happily; there 
are indications that success rate can be 
increased. To facilitate greater success, 
a non-residential center to which the 
girls can return was recommended. Around- 
the-clock service should also be set up 
to advise the girls in times of stress. 


No address. 
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2186 Holden, H. M. Aftercare and the 
Blackfriars Settlement. Prison Service 
Journal, 4(16):22-29, 1965. 


The ex-inmate's most significant problem, 
adapting to the new outside life, arises 
from the inmate's sense of isolation from 
society that imprisonment creates. The 
Blackfriar's Settlement Program is an 
example of work done by a voluntary organ- 
ization with former inmates. The aim of 
the Settlement is to help ex-inmates to 
feel that they have a place in society, 
and to offer friendship and support rather 
than material comforts. Voluntary helpers 
are carefully selected and oriented to 
achieve this goal. The ex-inmates are 
also carefully chosen; only those most 
likely to benefit from this friendship 
are selected. The entire project is 
supervised and coordinated by the chief 
organizer who remains informed of all 
developments and is responsible for the 
selection of the ex-inmates. Relationships 
vary from long friendships to short asso- 
ciations. It is difficult to assess the 
comparative success rate of the project 
since the recidivism rate is hard to 
calculate in these cases. 


No address. 


2187 Venters, Thomas. The housemaster's 
dilemma. ved Schools Gazette, 
58 (12) :502-504, 1965. 


The house master's function in British 
approved schools has been poorly defined 
and, as a result, is poorly paid and lacks 
professional status or recognition. Ex- 
pensive training programs for housemasters 
have been established in many universities 
and their duties include not only adminis- 
tration of house units but treatment and 
rehabilitation of non-cooperative delin- 
quents. To remedy the discrepancy between 
qualifications and pay, housemasters should 
support a strong and unified association, 
lobby members of Parliament, and submit 
articles to influential newspapers. Spec- 
ial training courses should be extended to 
two years and housemasters should work 
toward becoming eligible for a year of 
study at the Cambridge Institute of Crin- 
inology. 


No address. 


2188 Johnson, B. A. The school of Chailly 
sur Saone. ved Schools Gazette, 
58(12):513-515, 1965. 


The school of Chailly-sur-Saone is an ap- 
proved school for boys eleven to eighteen 
run by the Roman Catholic Church in France. 
Its population in 1964 was about 250, 
although there are accommodations and staff 
for 400. The school is divided into junior 
and senior levels, and the junior school 

is run similarly to the new British ap- 
proved schools. Strict discipline is main- 
tained and corporal punishment is commonly 
practiced. Recreational facilities include 
owimming, gymnasium activities, football, 
a Scout troop and a junior youth club. 
Aftercare and psychiatric services are 
available but in many cases not well enough 
developed to be effective. Full-time school- 
ing is required of the boys until the age of 
fourteen at which time testing determines 
whether the boys will continue full-time 
study in senior school or participate 
part-time in vocational training programs. 
Parents are allowed to visit once a month, 
and boys have thirty days home leave each 
year. Distances between the school and 
homes often makes visiting and leaves 
difficult despite some state financial 
assistance. Some problems may result from 
the division between state and church 
schools but there is presently a committee 
in Paris studying the approved school 
system in France. 


No address. 


2189 Gramatica, Filippo. Grundlagen 
der Defense Sociale. (Fundamentals of 
social defense.) Kriminologishche 
Schriftenreine aus der Deutschen Krimin- 
Ologischen Gesellschaft. Hamburg, Krin- 
inalistik Verlag, 1965, 2v. 


To gain concrete knowledge regarding the 
basic principles upon which an individual 
can be held responsible and can therefore 
be punished for his acts, an examination 
is made of the ultimate purpose of pun- 
ishment. An attempt is made to show that 
punishment is not justified unless it is 
based on the personality of the offender 
instead of being dependent upon the mater- 
ial damage caused as is still the case 
today. When the personality of the of- 
fender with all its biological, psycho- 
logical, and social aspects is placed in 
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the center of the defensive system of 
society, we realize that new ways of deal- 
ing with the offender are called for which 
demand changes in our system of criminal 
law. It then becomes necessary to abolish 
the concept of “criminal responsibility" 
based on the offense and to replace it by 

a far broader concept which corresponds to 
human and social reality: the concepts of 
the social or antisocial behavior (Antiso- 
tialitat) of the subject. Thus subjective 
antisocial behavior became the starting 
point of the theory of the protection of 
society or of social defense. When respon- 
sibility for damage caused is replaced by 
the concept of antisocial behavior, then 

the corresponding system of sanctions must 
be redesigned by being focused upon the 
offending subject. The abolition of punish- 
ment is the most characteristic feature of 
social defense: under it, the concept of 
a “punishment which fits the crime" is 
replaced by the concept of "a measure 
adapted to each personality." This adapta- 
tion must be understood in its broadest 
sense: the ill must be cured, the ignorant 
educated, the needy helped, and the stub- 
born removed from society, not in order to 
be harmed, but to be rehabilitated and to 
protect society. 


No address. 


2190 Creifelds, Carl. Die Wiederaufnahme 
des Verfahrens bei teilweise rechtskraftigen 
Strafurteilen. (The resumption of the judi- 
cial process in cases of partial sentences.) 
Goltdammer's Archiv fur Strafrecht, 

no vol.(7):193-201, 1965. 


Under West German law, a criminal process 
can be resumed after sentence has been 
passed if:(1) of the several offenses 
which have been the subject of the trial, 
only one or more, but not all, have been 
adjudicated; and if (2) the sentence 
with regard to an offense is only partial; 
this may be the case when the question of 
guilt is decided subsequent to the trial 
and the penalty is not decided upon, or 
when secondary penalties or a security 
Measure are to be decided upon later. The 
question frequently arises whether legal 
procedures can be resumed only after they 
have been fully completed by a judicial 
decision or whether appeals can be made 
against a part of the sentence. The opinion 


Abstracts 2190-2191 


is expressed that as long as partial sen- 
tences have formally and materially the 
force of law, there are no reasons in legal 
doctrine why procedures cannot be resumed 
in such cases. 


No address. 


2191 + #Pentz, A. Wiederaufnahme bei Stra- 
fverfiigngen von Gerichts wegen? (Resump- 
tion of proceedings at the initiative of 
the court?) Goltdammer's Archiv fur Straf- 
recht, no vol.(7)202-204, 1965. 


German legal authors have long debated 
whether a resumption of the legal process 
is admissible following a penal instruc- 
tion (Strafverfugung) or only following 
the completion of the process after a penal 
order (Strafbefehl) has been pronounced. 
The question whether the resumption can be 
initiated by the sentenced offender only 
or whether other agencies can take the 
initiative has not yet been discussed in 
legal literature and only one decision 

has been made on the subject by the magis- 
trate's court of Garsted. The Garsted 
court is of the opinion that a court is 
entitled to initiate resumption of pro- 
ceedings on the grounds that a sentenced 
offender is entitled to justice even with- 
out his own request. This opinion is erron- 
eous; any such court intervention, prac- 
ticed under inquisitory procedures, is 
alien to West German procedural law. A 
court cannot order or repeal a penal in- 
struction (Strafverfugung) without a 
motion. Even if the convicted person makes 
an appeal and his innocence is evident, 

the judge cannot repeal the penal instruc- 
tion on his own initiative: a hearing 
with the participation of the prosecution 
is necessary unless the prosecution drops 
the charge. 


No address. 
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2192 Kosya, Herbert. Beeintrachtigung- 
swahn als Brandstiftungs und Mordmotiv. 
(Persecution mania as a motive of arson 
and homicide.) Archiv fur Kriminologie, 
135( 5&6) :163-166, 1965. 


A seventy-year old man with no previous 
criminal record set fire to his modest 
house from which he was about to be evicted, 
and attempted to burn the home of his 
stepson and kill him and his family. The 
court psychiatrist found the offender to 
be paranoid and to be suffering from de- 
lusions of persecution which could be 
aroused upon the slightest provocation. 
He was found not responsible for his acts 
by reasons of insanity and was committed 
to a mental institution as a socially 
dangerous person. 


No address. 


2193 Kellner, R. Sozialarbeit im Jungend- 
strafvollzug. (Social work in juvenile 
corrections.) Zentralblatt fur Jungend- 
recht und Jugendwohlfahrt, 52(6&7): 
150-153, 1965. 


Social work with juveniles in correctional 
institutions is of utmost importance to 
the young person's future, but it is a 
difficult task because his process of 
social integration is not yet completed 
and because he has to be integrated for 
the first time rather than be brought 
back to society. Adding to the difficul- 
ties is our lack of knowledge on the 
effects of commitment and the effective- 
ness of the various methods of treatment. 
Among the recent innovations in correc- 
tions is group therapy, but supporters 

of this method disagree on the composi- 
tion of groups: some believe homogeneous 
groups make for better results while 
others believe that heterogeneous groups 
correspond more closely to the structure 
of society and to life. The most in- 
portant characteristics a juvenile cor- 
rection worker is required to have are 

a relaxed attitude, a sense of humor, 

a knowledge of the peculiarities of youth, 
and an ability to make contact. 


No address. 


2194 Von Schumann, Hans-Joachim. Homosex- 
ualitat und Selbstmord. (Homesexuality 

and suicide.) Kriminologische Schrif- 
tenreihe aus der Deutschen Kriminolischen 
Gesellschaft. Band 17. Hamburg. Krim- 
inalistik Verlag, 1965. 141 p. 


On the basis of experience with homosex- 
uals seen in twenty years of psychiatric 
practice, the causes of suicidal tenden- 
cies among incurable homosexuals were 
examined, and a description was made of how 
such tendencies can be overcome by means 
of individual and group therapy. About 
two-thirds of the patients who sought 
psychiatric aid because of problems con- 
nected with their homosexuality enter- 
tained suicidal thoughts. Based on this 
experience, the percentage of homosexuals 
who are seriously considering suicide is 
far greater than is the case in the gen- 
eral population. The largest group of 
the suicidal homosexual patients were 
depressive personalities, followed by 
schizoid and paranoid personalities. 

Most had inclinations toward feminine 
activities during childhood, and felt 
despised and rejected by other boys their 
age. They developed feelings of inadequacy 
which intensified during puberty; as 
adults, they began hating heterosexuals 
and became incapable of identifying with 
them. The majority withdrew into them- 
selves and directed their libido toward 
themselves. As many of their activities 
during childhood were ridiculed, they 
became incapable of developing a concept 
of values, thus creating an inner void 
which they could not fill. In order to 
provide the patient with aids with which 
to cope with his own suicidal thoughts 
and to prepare him for group therapy, he 
first underwent individual therapy in 
which his personality traits and ways of 
reacting were examined. Following this 
individual treatment, patients underwent: 
(1) group psychotherapy in which therapy 
of individual members was practiced in 
and through the group; and (2) group 
therapy in which members became each 
other's teachers and worked through and 
discussed a given topic as scientif- 
ically as possible. An understanding 
regarding their inner conflicts and a 
liberating insight into their problems 
and the causes of their suicidal tenden- 
cies were sought. Therapy became a 





process of maturation in which patients 
became psychologically stronger; as a 
result they could be openly confronted 
with their problems and began striving 
for genuine compensation and a satisfying 
life. 


Hans-Joachim Von Schumann, Privatklinik 
fiir Psychotherapie, 4 Dusseldorf, 
Rembrandtstrasse 30, West Germany. 


2195 Saurat. Pierre. Les clubs de pre- 
vention du 13° arrondissement (Prevention 
clubs in the thirteenth district.) 
— de 1'Enfance, 20(58&6) :425-432, 
1965. 


The method of preventing juvenile delin- 
quency which consists of forestalling 

the social inadaptation of young people 

is a relatively recent and often criticized 
one. Yet in the thirteenth district in 
France, four prevention clubs for youth 
have been created and are enjoying con- 
siderable success in reeducating and pre- 
paring juveniles for a fruitful social 
life. These clubs are based on the pre- 
mise that socially maladjusted youths are 
more prone to becoming delinquents than 
others, and consequently the best way to 
avoid delinquency is to create the con- 
ditions whereby youth can adjust to society. 
The members of these clubs are usually 
from lower socio-economic levels and since 
they characteristically have not completed 
their education, they are usually employed 
at an early age as manual laborers. These 
young workers, often in their early teens, 
become a prime spawning ground for crime 
and delinquency since they lack the 
motivation and the skills to take a normal 
part in society's activities. The services 
offered by these clubs include vocation 
training, formal education, leisure time 
activities, guidance, and social assis- 
tance. After a few months or a few years 
of membership in a club,it is hoped that 
the individual will become able to partic- 
ipate normally in the regular organiza- 


tions of society. 


No address. 
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2196 Bixby, F. Lovell. La probation 

aux Etats-Unis. (Probation in the United 
States.) Revue de Droit Penal et de Crim- 
inologie, 45(10):1007-1021, 1965. 


In order to comprehend the probation system 
in the United States, one has to bear in 
mind the fact that there exist several 
types of quasi-independent governments in 
this country, each one with its own laws, 
tribunals, and probation services; it 
would therefore be erroneous in some in- 
stance to speak of a uniform probation 
system despite the underlying similarities. 
Historically, humanitarian ends have been 
at the origin of probation; more recently 
practical considerations such as finances 
have served as basis for the probation 
service. To professional criminologists, 
however, probation simply represents a 
better method of dealing with criminals 
since it aims at rehabilitation rather 
than punishment. Normally, probation 
substitutes for detention when a person 
has been judged guilty of an offense or 
of being a juvenile delinquent. Basically, 
it constitutes a conditional freedom with 
violation of the general and specific 
conditions of probation spelling revoca- 
tion of privileges. In different areas 
of the country, probation is applied 
differentially to separate groups of of- 
fenders, but as a general rule, probation 
is applied more to the authors of offenses 
against property than of offenses against 
person. The services offered by the pro- 
bation departments can be subdivided into 
two broad categories, preliminary social 
research into the individual's background, 
and into community in order to determine 
the feasibility of probation and super- 
vision of actual probationers. 


No address. 


2197 Cavenaugh, W. E. La probation 
appliquée aux délinquents adultes en 
Angelterre. (Probation applied to adult 
offenders in England.) Revue de Droit 
Pénal et de Criminologie, 45(10):1021- 
1041, 1965. 


In England, an exceptionally positive 
attitude has been adopted in the proba- 
tionary treatment of offenders; contrary 
to other countries the accent in probation 
is placed on the treatment and supervision 
of offenders rather than on a conditional 
suspension of sentence. The essence of 
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probation in England consists of placing 
the offender on probation instead of 
institutionalizing him; this system in- 
sists on placing confidence in the indi- 
vidual instead of condemning hia for his 
offense. On the other hand, probation 
in England is more than a simple ex- 
emption of temporary incarceration since 
it in fact constitutes a disciplinary 
measure. In deciding upon the use of 
probationary measure, the court has to 
consider the circumstances surrounding 
the crime and more especially the nature 
of the crime and the age and character 
of the offender. Adequate application 
of probation thus legally demands social 
research as a prerequisite. Actual know- 
ledge on results of probation methods do 
not permit any final conclusions as to its 
effectiveness but preliminary research 
indicates that a great many of the offen- 
ders now being institutionalized could 
conceivably have been placed on probation 
with no increase in recidivism. 


No address. 


2198 Farmer, S.C. F. Le systeme de 


probation au Royaume-Uni. (The system 
of probation in Great Britain.) Revue 
de Droit Penal et de Criminolgie, 45(10): 
1041-1052, 1965. 


In Great Britain, probation means the 
suspension of an already pronounced sen- 
tence. During the determined period of 
suspension, the offender maintains his 
freedom but does so under the supervision 
of a social caseworker. Any transgression 
of the terms of probation can result in 

a sanction from the courts. Since the 
courts have the power to annul, increase, 
or alter the conditions of probation, it 
is readily apparent that the system of 
probation is a malleable instrument, adapt- 
able to the circumstances of each in- 
dividual case. In order to determine the 
applicability of probation to specific 
cases, preliminary inquiries are made by 
the probation officer into the individual's 
background, character, and potential ca- 
pacity to benefit from such treatment. 
Following the court's decision to place 

an individual on probation, the probation 
officer must strive to establish a syn- 
pathetic relationship between himself and 
his charge; a task which is rendered 


difficult by the fact that the probation 
officer represents the "authorities." 
Nevertheless, it is necessary basis for 
effective treatment. Other probationary 
services in Great Britain include proba- 
tion hostels, supervision of juvenile of- 
fenders,and supervision of ex-inmates 
immediately following their release. 


No address. 


2199 France. Ministére de la Justice. 
Direction de 1'Administration Péniten- 
taire. Council superieur de 1'adminis- 
tration secretairerie, rapport. (Report 
of the superior council for penal admin- 
istration. ) (Paris, June 1965, 25 p. 


The most salient fact about the French 
penal institutions in the period extend- 
ing from January 1964 to June 1965 is 

the rapid increase in the total penal 
population. The lack of facilities to 
cope with the increased population leads 
to overpopulation which in turn poses a 
severe drawback to necessary modern penal 
reform. A few of the more prominent 
penal institutions are currently under- 
going the process of renovation. Modern- 
ization of the physical plant in itself, 
however, does not spell improvement; 
renovation must be accompanied by social 
assistance and education in order to re- 
establish a human climate in the prisoner. 
Another problem facing French penal in- 
stitutions is the difficulty found in 
recruiting qualified personnel to take 
over administration and education. Among 
the alternatives most frequently used in 
France are conditional freedom, semi- 
freedom, and probation. Conditional free- 
dom facilitates the transition from prison 
life to freedom since the inmate is super- 
vised and his activities controlled to a 
certain extent. Development of partial ina- 
prisonment is still minimal and meets with 
substantial difficulties due to the lack 
of adequate supervisory personnel. Pro- 
bation is expected to replace institu- 
tionalization in twenty percent of the 
cases within the next few years. At the 
same time, the lack of adequate service 
personnel and facilities may endanger 

the effectiveness of the program. 


No address. 
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2200 France. Ministére de la Justice. 
Direction de 1'Administration Péniten- 
tiaire. Rapport general sur l'activite 

des services de l'administration peniten- 
tiaire durant l'année, 1964. (Annual report 
of the French penal administration, 1964.) 


(Paris, 1965, 195 p. 


The annual report on the activities of 

the French penal administration for the 
year 1964 is divided into two main parts. 
The first part deals with the administra- 
tion of services in the penal context. 
Subdivisions of this first part include: 
discussions on inspection of the various 
penal services; studies and programs 
implemented in the different institutions; 
the laws governing detention and its prac- 
tice; probation and assistance to ex- 
inmates; personnel selection; economic 
and technical management of prison; and 
the social services offered by the penal 
system. The second part presents statis- 
tical information on: the French penal 
population, its composition and dispos- 
ition; cases of conditional freedom; 
cases of reprieve; work accomplished by 
prisoners within penitentiaries; prisoners 
average and total savings while incarcer- 
ated; and medical services administered 
within French penal institutions. 


No address. 


2201 National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency. Adult probation and parole in 
Virginia: an appraisal of the second ten 
years. New York, New York, 1965, various 
pagings. 


To evaluate adult probation and parole in 
Virginia, a questionnaire was sent to pro- 
bation and parole officers with one hundred. 
four items to be completed regarding the 
probation department in their particular 
area. They had to complete a time and 
motion study on all felony dispositions 
and describe the workload encountered by 
each officer. It was found that since 
1954 there has been an overall expansion 
of personell and a seventy-eight percent 
numerical staff increase. Since 1963, 
there has been a 28.3 personnel increase 
with a range from zero to seventy-two 
percent and an average of thirty percent 
per court. Virginia courts are using pro- 
bation somewhat conservatively and below 


the national average. They are not making 
maximum use of the investigative services 
available to them. The eight court average 
is twenty-seven percent with a range from 
nine percent to forty-eight percent. The 
average use of presentence investigation 
in felony cases is 32.6 percent for all 
districts. In Virginia, approximately 
forty percent of those under probation 
supervision are seen personally only four 
times or less a year. Fifty percent of 
the average caseload need personal contact 
more frequently than once a month. Case- 
loads in all districts still exceed the 
approved national standard of fifty units 
per month per officer. Nineteen new of- 
ficer positions should be authorized ia- 
mediately. Administrative reorganization 
is needed to provide sound and effective 
supervision of probation as well as parole 
by the central office in Richmond. The law 
should be amended to provide for a full- 
time probation and parole board appointed 
on a merit basis with tenure for members. 


National Council on Crime and Delinquency, 
44 East 23rd Street, New York, New York, 
10010. 


2202 Michigan Association of Children's 
Agencies. Study of institutional place- 
ments. Kalamazoo, 1964, 14 p. multilith. 


Questionnaires were sent by the Michigan 
Association of Children's Agencies to all 
agencies placing children in the state in 
an effort to secure data on institutional 
placement. The questionnaire was based 

on the three-month period, February, March, 
and April 1964. It was sent to 155 courts 
and agencies, and eighty-nine usable 
responses were received. It was found that 
244 children were placed during this time 
out of the 496 children who needed place- 
ment, showing that courts and agencies 
desired placement for over twice as many 
as those placed. Nineteen percent of their 
children had remained unplaced because of 
the lack of the type of facility needed. 
Sixty-seven percent were unplaced because 
of a lack of funds. The graphs show that 
agency placement generally runs high for 
young children and low for older children 
while the opposite is true of the courts. 


Michigan Association of Children's Agencies, 
703 Westnedge Avenue, Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
49007. 
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2203 Retterstol, N., & Sund, A. Drug 
addiction and habituation. Copenhagen, 
Munksgaard, 1965. 120 Pe 


A follow-up study on drug abuse was con- 
ducted at the psychiatric clinic of the 
University of Oslo on 152 patients. Of 
this group, 122 were able to be contacted 
and were interviewed in their homes. 
Sixty-two had been addicted and sixty 
habituated to drugs. Fourteen of the ad- 
dicted and twenty-six of the habituated 
patients were eventually cured, and it 

was found that there was a trend to longer 
unfitness for work among the addicted 

than among the habitual drug users. About 
fifteen percent of those in the group that 
had alcohol problems increased their con- 
sumption, while about forty percent stopped 
drinking entirely. About sixteen percent 
of the patients tried to commit suicide 
during the observation period. Some of 
the factors indicating a favorable prog- 
nosis were: (1) lack of personality 
deviation; (2) no record of alcoholism; 
(3) good social adjustment; (4) as brief 

a period of addiction as possible; (5) long 
hospital stay for addicted patients; and 
(6) intensive psychotherapy. There was 
nothing to indicate that there is a con- 
nection between the prognosis and educa- 
tion, marital status, or motivation for 
admission to the hospital. 


N. Retterstol, M.D., Psychiatric Clinic, 
University of Oslo, Oslo, Norway. 


2204 California. Youth Authority Depart- 
ment. Rehabilitative influences in Cali- 
fornia youth conservation camps. Phase I: 
the California youth conservation camps 
and their wards, by Chester F. Roberts, Jr. 
Sacramento, 1965, 50 p. (Research Report 
No. 43) 


A study was made of California Youth Author- 
ity conservation camps, the personal char- 
acteristics of camp wards, and the parole 
performance of 1962 camp parole releasees 
in order to examine identifiable and rel- 
evant factors in the camp programs which 

are related to the parole performance of 

its wards. It was found that the camps' 
population had: (1) a higher concentration 
of wards in the eighteen to nineteen year 
age bracket; (2) greater proportions of non- 


Caucasians; (3) larger proportional commit- 
menis from California Central Valley coun- 
ties; and (4) larger proportions, sixty-five 
to seventy-five percent of the wards were 
committed for burglary, auto thefts, and 
other thefts. Each of the individual camp 
populations varied significantly from the 
others in one or more of the characteristics 
examined. The parole performance of 1962 
parolees from camps during the fifteen 
months following their release revealed no 
significant difference in the proportions of 
parole violators for any particular camp in 
relation to the overall camp proportions. 
The data tentatively suggested that wards 
with common characteristics appeared more 
amenable to rehabilitative camp influences 
within some camp milieux than within others. 


No address. 


2205 Bacon, Alice. Looking to the fu- 
ture. Probation, 11(2):38-41, 1965. 


The two main concerns of the probation 
service in England are arrangements for 
aftercare of discharged offenders and 
recruitment of new probation officers. 

The responsibility of aftercare has been 
entrusted to the probation department 
rather than to a separate agency. A sep- 
arate aftercare service would have per- 
petuated the erroneous tendency to regard 
offenders sentenced to institutional treat- 
ment as a class apart. In various ways, 
aftercare will give the probation service 
opportunities of broadening the basis of 
its functions and the range of its con- 
tacts with the community. With regard 

to recruitment and training, a substantial 
increase in total numbers of probation 
officers has been set for the coming years. 
This will demand more training facilities 
for new personnel, but several courses are 
also being planned in order to encourage 
and stimlate present personnel. Other 
topics of primary interest to the proba- 
tion service include the problem of re- 
placing the present sentence of preventive 
detention and the investigation of juve- 
nile delinquency treatment. 


No address. 





2206 Balzell, Hamilton, Probation and 
penal progress. Probation, 11(2): 42-44, 
1965. 


‘sa record in the treatment of of- 
fenders is on the whole very satisfactory. 
In some respects England is as advanced 
as any other nation in the world, and in 
particular, its probation system is an 
object of emulation by other countries. 
The system of justice and law enforcement 
are recognized as among the best and 
fairest in the world. They have come in 
for some criticism in recent years but 
this can be attributed more to the in- 
creasingly questioning spirit of the pop- 
ulation than to structural defects. 

In the consideration of penal reforms, 
one of the most important fields of activ- 
ity is the education of the public to a 
better understanding of the reasons for 
people becoming criminal, and of the 

best way of dealing with them. As con- 
cerns the probation service, the estab- 
lishment of combined probation and after- 
care service was a sound step; the pro- 
bation service's increased concern 

for aftercare has shown up the very great 
need for accommodation for discharged 
prisoners. 


No address. 


2207 Wilson, J. P. The family court. 
Probation, 11(2):44+-46, 1965. 


The study on crime and delinquency pub- 
lished by the British Labour Party in 
June 1964, under the title "Crime: a 
challenge to us all", contains a section 
proposing the establishment of family 
courts. These courts would take over 
matters now handled by the county courts; 
several reasons demand a reconsideration 
of this project. In its anxiety to pro- 
vide one tribunal that would correspond 
with its recommended Family Service, the 
study has prescribed an extensive juris- 
diction under which the system could well 
collapse. Justices who are specially 
fitted to deal with juveniles are not 
necessarily suitable or willing to deal 
the varied disputes that arise between 
parents. A more practicable recommenda- 
tion would have been that the magistrates 
and domestic courts should be manned by 
selected justices who receive specialized 
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training in the work of that tribunal. 
The jurisdiction of the Family Court 
would produce a conglomeration of cases 
and the apparent common factor that they 
may concern a family is an inadequate 
reason for assigning them to one group of 
magistrates. 


No address. 


2208 #Hyatt-Williams, A. Criminality: 
a challenge to us all. Probation, 
11(2) 46-48, 1965. 


Observation suggests that both over- 
indulgence and deprivation in infancy 
and childhood militate against a smooth 
socialization process. The Longford 
report, “Crime: a challenge" falls into 
the category of overindulgence. By 
regarding most criminal activity from a 
socio-economic viewpoint, the adverse 
character structure in many criminals is 
disregarded. Yet, to disregard psycho- 
pathology is to stultify all chances for 
progress. No reform, however humanitar- 
ian, can succeed in its aim of reducing 
crime if the essentially destructive 
nature of criminal activity is not rec- 
ognized. As far as legal measures are 
concerned, the real answer lies in a 
correct balance between overleniency 
and excessive authority. 


No address. 


2209 Herbert, Leslie, Reflections on 
Longford. Probation, 11(2):48-53, 1965. 


The imaginative Longford report of the 
British Labour Party is marred by patches 
of impracticable idealism. In trying to 
make political points, it sometimes loses 
its objectivity and includes sweeping 
generalizations about the effect of social 
conditions upon crime, showing both aware- 
ness of the personal and psychological 
factors involved. The experience of 
social workers in the Middlesex branch 
has shown that a healthy personality 

may cope with bad social conditions 

that a defective personality often cannot 
cope with even in a good environment. 
Cases in point include the Longford 
Report's treatment of the measure fore- 
stalling delinquency, of the revision of 
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the administrative services in the social 
services, of the Family Service and Family 
Court, and of the need for central direc- 
tion in the approved school system. The 
manner in which detention and the function 
ef the penal system is discussed in this 
report also demands qualification. In 
short, the report's coments about the 
pattern of crime and the spirit in which 
it should be approached are commendable, 
but in considering prevention, care must 
be taken not to base our ideas upon what 
would deter the reasonable man. 


No address. 


2210 Jordan, W. J. O. The challenge 
= the future. Probation, 11(2):53-55, 
1965. 


The Labour Party's study group document 
entitled, "Crime a challenge to us all," 
seems to offer its strongest challenge 

to the probation service. Its central 
message is a call for the withdrawal of 
probation from the field of juvenile delin- 
quency. Criticiem of this scheme by pro- 
bation officers runs along two lines. the 
methods of local authority social workers 
will not be successful with delinquents; 
and secondly any treatment agency not 
working in conjunction with the courts is 
unsuitable for dealing with crime. In 
refutation, it can be said that the social 
workers would soon adapt their methods 

and the Family Service would work in close 
conjunction with the courts. The reason 
for the transfer of services from proba- 
tion to a local authority service would be 
to provide continuity, rather than working 
only with individuals, the social worker 
could deal with the family or the community. 
The study group also implies acceptance 

in principle of treating juvenile delinquency 
as a community and family problem akin to 
mental illness and family break-up. This 
suggests the question - is adult crime not 
of the same nature? Does a simple differ- 
ence in age of the offender place the whole 
problem of the offense in a completely 
different category? 


No address. 


2211 Washington (State). Institutions 
Department. Guidelines for cooperative 
procedures between school and law enforce- 
LOlympiaZ, no date, 


ment agencies. 
7 pe mimeo. 


The State Department of Institutions, 
Division of Community Services, and 

the Office of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction have prepared 
guidelines to maintain communications 
between school officers, peace officers, 
youth, and parents. Guidelines are 
suggested to assist in the establishment 
of workable procedures based on sound 
legal and administrative principles. 
Federal, state, city, and county agencies 
which might contact the schools are 
enumerated. Little progress may be 
anticipated without maintaining open lines 
of communication between the youths, 
school and law enforcement officials. 
Also, it is important that the school and 
law enforcement officials develop written 
procedures to guide them in their rela- 
tionship with one another. 


No address. 


2212 Crime: rising tide. Newsweek, 
August 16, 1965, pe 20-22, 25-26. 


Although some dispute the validity of 
the rising crime statistics, their impact 
has been strong enough to raise the 
anxieties of American citizens, and to 
renew a search for causes and solutions. 
While the link between crime and poverty 
has been long accepted, the most contro- 
versial factors being considered today 
are the high rates of Negro and juvenile 
crimes. Although welfare programs are 
attempting to attack the roots of these 
and other crime related factors, a more 
immediate need is seen in the area of 
law enforcement. In the recent conflict, 
police and the courts have made the task 
of the officer tougher, and increased 
crime has strained the efficiency of our 
police departments. Only in Chicago has 
reorganization of the force significantly 
affected the crime rate trends: crime 
dropped five percent in 1964, The Pres- 
ident's National Crime Commission has 
been set up to gather information to 
throw new light on the elements of crim- 
inal justice. 


No address. 
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2213 Colebrook, John. A reporter at 
large. New Yorker, June 12, 1965, 
p. 47-101. 


The activities of a women's correctional 
institution in Framingham, Massachusetts 
are reported. The duties and responsibil- 
ities, attitudes, practices of the super- 
visor and staff, case histories depicting 
the treatment techniques used in dealing 
with the inmates, the facilities, and 
available recreation activities are de- 
scribed. 


No. address. 


2214 New York(City). Police Department. 
Remarks of Police Commissioner Vincent L. 
Broderick at Community Relations Con- 
ference, conducted by the College of Police, 
City University of New York at Hotel Gram- 
ercy Park, August 1965. New York, August 
1965, 3 pe (Press Release No. 77) 


Mutual understanding and respect between 
the community and the police officer is 
necessary if the latter is to carry out 
his role effectively. The stereotype of 
the "brutal" officer must be broken down, 
and the police must maintain an attitude 
of respect for the dignity of every cit- 
izen. Good relations are imperative if 
the rapid social change we are experien- 
cing (notably, the civil rights movement) 
is to proceed in a climate of law and 
order. 


No address. 


2215 Brod, Ruth Hagy. J.O.I.N. Youth 
leaders Digest, 27(7):257-262, 1965. 


J.0.I.N., Job Orientation in Neighbor- 
hoods, is a program designed to train 
underprivileged school dropouts in East 
Harlem, and to channel them in jobs which 
have a future. J.0.I.N.'s approach in- 
volves helping the youth know what he or 
she wants to do, to gain self-confidence, 
to give him remedial education, to prepare 
him for a job, and to help him adjust 
after placement. J.0.I.N. employs job 
developers to urge business men to employ 
underprivileged youth, and attempts to 
involve the community in youth problems. 


Abstracts 2213-2217 


The community and alumni of the training 
program help to bring in reluctant drop- 
outs. So far, 2,738 young people have 
been placed in jobs. 


No address. 


2216 New Jersey. Parole Bureau. Annual 
report July 1, 1963 - June 30, 1964. 
Trentonf 1964, various pagings, mimeo. 


Statistics regarding the persons paroled 
under the supervision of the New Jersey 
Parole Board during the period July l, 
1963 to June 30, 1964 are given. The 
number of parolees from the various cor- 
rectional institutions, juvenile and 
adult, under the supervision of the 
various district parole offices are tab- 
ulated and their income and employment 
statistics are included. The incidence 
of parole violations and new offenses, 

and the dispositions of such cases is also 
presented. Statistics from previous years 
are given for comparison. 


No address. 


2217 Pennsylvania. Parole Board. 
Characteristics of persons arrested for 
larceny of motor vehicle. /Harrisburg 7, 
1965, 7 pe multilith. 


To determine the characteristics of per- 
sons convicted of motor vehicle theft, 

a statistical analysis was made of forty- 
three offenders convicted of the offense 
and released on parole from July 1 to 
December 1964 in Pennsylvania. It was 
found that no one offender indicated hav- 
ing stolen the automobile because of the 
need for funds or for personal gain; 
almost seven out of eight were unemployed 
at the time the offense was committed; 
three out of five automobile thefts were 
committed with accomplices; one out of 
two had previously been arrested for the 
same offense; four out of five pleaded 
guilty; about one-half of the offenders 
had criminal records by the time they 
were seventeen years of age; about one- 
half had criminal records going back at 
least six years; when paroled on the 
most recent offense the median age was 
twenty-two years, two months; only one 
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out of seven were first offenders; the 
median number of arrests was between 
three and four and the median number of 
convictions one; approximately one out 
of four had parole violation records and 
about seven-tenths were white and three 
tenths Negro. 


No address. 


2218 Pennsylvania. Parole Board. 
Characteristics of persons convicted of 
larceny. / Harrisburg/, 1965, 7 p. 
multilith. 


To determine the characteristics of per- 
sons convicted of larceny other than 
automobile theft, a statistical analysis 
was made of eighty-six offenders convicted 
of the offense and released on parole 

from July 1 to December 31, 1964 in Penn- 
sylvania. It was found that only one out 
of ten indicated to have committed the 
offense because of the need of funds; 
three out of four were unemployed at the 
time the offense was committed; three out 
of five larcenies were committed with 
accomplices; two out of three have prev- 
iously been arrested for the same offense; 
three out of four pleaded guilty; about 
one-half of the offenders examined had 
criminal records by the time they reached 
age eighteen; slightly less than one-half 
had criminal records going back at least 
ten years; when released on parole on 

the last offense the offender's median 
age was twenty-seven years, six months; 
only 8.1 percent were first offenders; 

the median number of arrests was between 
five and six and the median number of 
convictions three; approximately one out 
of four had parole violation records and 
about three-fifths were white and one- 
fifth Negro. 


No address. 


2219 Delaware County (Pennsylvania). 
Juvenile Court. Annual report 1964, 


[Medias 1965, 11 p. 


Suggestions for combating the increase in 
juvenile delinquency are followed by 
statistical data on the referrals to the 
juvenile court in Delaware County, Penn- 
sylvania in 1964. Intake, commitment, 
and probation populations are character- 
ized by reason for referral, referring 


agency, sex, age, education, religion, 
and residence. A detailed breakdown of 
institutional placement and unofficial 
disposition is included. Expenses for 
1964 are listed. 


No address. 


2220 State training legislation in the 
United States. Police Chief, 32(8): 
8-19, 1965. 


Two important factors which set the level 
of police service to the community are: 
(1) the capability of the individual 
police officer; and (2) the quality and 
quantity of its training. Unfortunately, 
the minimum entrance requirements and 
selection standards are, in all too many 
cases, sub-standard when we consider what 
the individual officer must be able to do. 
If one were to reflect on the major in- 
ternal problems of law enforcement today 
and seek a solution to prevent them from 
occurring in the future, he would of 
necessity have to start with selection 
criteria and training. One solution to 
this serious problem is enactment of 
state-wide selection and training stan- 
dards, but preliminary inquiry reveals 
that only twenty-one states have enacted 
some form of state-wide training law, 
and only one state has set minimum stan- 
dards of selection. in its training law. 


No address. 


2221 Proposed legislation: federal 
assistance to law enforcement. The Police 
Chief, 32(8):20-22, 1965. 


Since March 8, 1965 when President Johnson 
presented his special message on crime to 
the Congress, several bills have been 
introduced in both houses. H.R. 6508, is 
considered to be the administration's 
bill. It was recommended that this bill 
should stimulate and expand several activ- 
ities aimed at raising the service cap- 
ability of law enforcement. Some of the 
programs suitable for support under the 
bill would be: (1) basic research into 
the root causes of crime and its relation- 
ship to social change; (2) encouragement 
of police selection and training programs; 
and (3) collection, evaluation, and dis- 
semination of diverse research, and de- 
velopment projects as they apply to the 
administration of criminal justice. 


No addresse 





2222 Glueck, Sheldon. Wanted: a pew 
legal profession. The Police Chief, 
32(8) 724-32, 1965. 


Some of the more salient characteristics 
of the situation being faced by all those 
concerned with some phase of criminal 
law and criminology can be summarized as: 
(1) there is a definite rise in delin- 
quency and crime; (2) the traditional 
processes of criminal justice are not 
producing adequate results; (3) there 
is a growing dissatisfaction with the 
practitioners of criminal justice; and 
(4) im the progress of our society, there 
is an ever-growing need of lawyers, how- 
ever our better law schools simply cannot 
accept the majority of even very qualified 
candidates who apply for admission. One 
possible solution to the situation can be 
found in the professionalization of ad- 
ministrators of criminal justice all dow 
the line. Professionalization means not 
only relevant education and training but 
dedication to an ideal of service beyond 
the pressing task of earning a liveli- 
hood. One way of bringing about this 
professionalization would be by creating 
a “West Point" for administrators of 
justice. If the federal government were 
to establish one or more educational and 
training institutions dedicated to rais- 
ing standards and vision of all concerned 
with criminal justice, the entire gamut 
of public services would be greatly en- 
riched. In conformity with this idea, 
legislation has been proposed in the fed- 
eral Congress to establish a "West Point 
Academy" for lawyers. This institution 
is not intended to compete with existing 
good work going on in various places, 

but rather to complement such efforts. 
Our society has tried all sorts of par- 
tial remedies and palliatives; the time 
is long overdue for grappling with the 
crime problem in more fundamental terms. 


Sheldon Glueck, Professor, Roscoe Pound 
Professor of Law, Emeritus, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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2223 Kassof, Norman C. Selecting re- 
cruits. The Police Chief, 32(8):34-41, 
1965. 


Police administrators in increasing num- 
bers are asking how to select desirable 
recruits for training. Great effort is 
being made to raise the police officer 
position at least to the level of a quasi- 
professional. If this goal is to be 
achieved, employment of personnel will 
have to be geared to tomorrow's needs and 
not today's or yesterday's. One of the 
main problems of police departments is 
the cycle of atrophy that has afflicted 
law enforcement with the problem of the 
lack of trained department administrators 
for future advancement. This problem is 
directly related to recruitment and sel- 
ection techniques. Since it is of prime 
interest, it must be given top priority 
in any program designed to meet the basic 
problem of law enforcement. The fact is 
self-evident that law enforcement contin- 
ues to fill its ranks with numbers of 
persons who are not capable of professional 
service. Most of today's administrators 
are recruited from the ranks of long ser- 
vice policemen. Unfortunately, however, 
the skills needed to be a good police 
officer are not the same as those of a 
good administrator. Thus, other methods 
of recruiting administrators should be 
studied such as recruiting only college 
trained individuals for work in adminis- 
trative capacities. If we are going to 
develop good administrators and profes- 
sional standards, we must look to new 
methods. Our present system is not 
delivering from within what is needed on 
such a broad scale. Once we have recog- 
nized this aspect, the other methods 
suggested should be carefully studied. 


Norman C. Kassof, International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police, Inc., 1319 
Eighteenth Street, N.W. Washington, D.C. 
20036. 
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2224 Barnes, William M, Tapping com- 
munity resources for police training. 
The Police Chief, 32(8):42-46, 1965. 


The police service, as we know it today, 
has become a complex and difficult occupa- 
tion demanding selection and training of 
personnel. In the establishment of a 
training program, a curriculum must be 
elaborated and an inventory of resources 
available to support the training program 
must be made. Amongst these resources, 
one which is often neglected is that of 
the surrounging community. If we under- 
stand the term "community" in the sense 
of a larger regional or national entity, 
we find that our area of untapped re- 
sources has been greatly enlarged. Among 
the wealth of information and personnel 
which can be employed in training police 
officers are the medical society, the Bar 
Association, various insurance boards, 
service clubs, community institutions 
such as mental hospitals and universities 
and governmental agencies. The relation- 
ship between the police force and these 
community resources is to be reciprocal. 
Individual training schools for police 
officers would do well to make an inven- 
tory of available resources and make 
maximum use of them in actual training. 
Only in tapping our communities can we 
come a step closer to true professional- 
ism in police activities. 


No address. 


2225 California. Youth Authority De- 
partment. Biennial report 1963-1964. 
Sacramento, 1965, 42 p. illus. 


The 1963-1964 biennial report of the 
California Youth Authority includes a 
general description of the department; 
its philosophy, organization, and func- 
tion. Increasing caseloads compel the 
department to discourage future reliance 
on institutionalization and to recommend 
greater reliance on the less expensive 
but promising community treatment pro- 
grams for juvenile delinquents. The 
delinquency prevention, parole, institu- 
tions, and research division of the 
department are considered in some detail. 
Statistical data on their activities are 
provided. 


No address. 


2226 St. Leonard's House. Annual report 
for 1964. Chicago, 1964, no paging, illus. 


The function of the St. Leonard house for 
ex-prisoners and for prisoners on parole 
is outlined. The halfway house attempts 
to acclimate its members to society 
through resident and nonresident programs 
which include employment, religious coun- 
seling, and recreation services. 


2227 + ©University of Missouri. Freedom 
of Information Center. Publicity and 
juvenile courts. / Columbia { 1964, 

6 p. (Its Publication No. 1 


Juvenile courts, by definition, exist to 
rehabilitate juvenile delinquents, not to 
punish them; they are as such social as 
they are judicial agencies. Part of this 
attitude is reflected in the steady refus- 
al of the courts to allow juvenile offen- 
ders to be publicized or named. The ques- 
tion of how much of the juvenile court's 
business is the public's business - how 
much is to be published or publicized, 
and under what conditions, if any, naming 
is to be allowed - flares spasmodically 
before state legislatures where it is 
vaulted into prominence, when charts show, 
as they currently do, that crime is on the 
increase. Various bills to open juvenile 
court proceedings are before the 1965 
legislatures of California, South Dakota, 
Wisconsin, Georgia, New York and Ohio; 

the aim of the bills is to reduce judic- 
ial discretion in permitting newsmen to 
view and record juvenile court proceed- 
ings. On the other hand, however, thir- 
teen states adhere rigidly to the Stan- 
dard Juvenile Court Act which states that 
the general public will be excluded, and 
only such persons will be admitted who 
are found by the judge to have a direct 
interest in the case or in the work of 
the court. Arguments for and against 
identification of juvenile offenders con- 
tinue to rage, with the advocates of open 
court proceedings stressing the deterrent 
effect of identification, and their op- 
ponents stressing the damage that iden- 
tification would cause to the rehabil- 
itative process. 


No address. 
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2228 Wisconsin. Public Welfare Depart- 
ment. Offenses admitted to divisions of 

corrections’ adult institutions in 1964. 

Madison, July 1965. 16 tables. 


Statistical data on offenders admitted to 
Wisconsin correctional institutions in 

1964 are tabulated. Statistics character- 
ize offenders by type of commitment, admis- 
sion status (i.e. transfer, new offense, 
violation), age, offense, county of con- 
viction, race, marital status, prior con- 
victions, prior penal experience, educa- 
tional status, test grade, and intell- 
igence rating. 


No address. 


2229 Dowling, Domald C. Escobedo and 
beyond: the need for a fourteenth amend- 
ment code of criminal procedure. The 
Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology and 
Police Science, 56(2):143-157, 1965. 


The decision of the Supreme Court on 

June 22, 1964, in Escobedo v. Dllinois 
barred the use in evidence of a state- 
ment taken from a man under arrest and 
held in custody as a suspect for a partic- 
ular crime, while he was denied his re- 
quest to consult with his lawyer and at 
the same time not effectively warned of 
his right to remain silent. Contrary to 
popular belief, the Supreme Court did not 
alter any basic principles of law enforce- 
ment. The decision in Escobedo followed 

a persistent refusal by the minority to 
accept the majority decision of Betts 

v. Brady in 1942 that the right to counsel 
was not an absolute constitutional require- 
ment under the fourteenth amendment. This 
persistence was vindicated by a change in 
the court's composition and the decision 
of Gideon v. Wainwright in 1963, which 
overruled Betts v. Brady. Therefore, the 
old minority, now joined by Justice Gold- 
berg, emerged with the decision in Mess- 
aiah v. United States and Escobedo v. 
Tlinois. The dissenting opinions in 
Escobedo interpreted the court's action 
as an abandonment of the voluntary- 
involuntary test for admissibility of con- 
fessions and therefore a usurpation of 
powers not delegated to the court. Many 
problems will arise as a result of the 
application of the fourteenth amendment 

as law inside the boundaries of state 
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criminal cases. Trying cases in state 
courts involves state-federal law but 
legislation and court rule applicable 
failed to develop because of the division 
of powers between the states and the fed- 
eral government. The Supreme Court 
should supplement its present role of case 
law by promulgating rules helpful to the 
states and the scope of these rules wuld 
be within the range of power of appellate 
courts. The Congress should legislate the 
fourteenth amendment requirements for 
state criminal processes with the partic- 
ipation of the states by enacting a code 
of criminal procedure about the fourteenth 
amendment applicable to state criminal 
cases. 


No address. 


2230 Jaffee, Carolyn. The press and the 
oppressed: a study of prejudicial news 
reporting in criminal cases: some spec- 
ulations and proposals (Part Two). The 
Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology and 
Police Science, 56(2):158-173, 1965. 


The solution to preventing the publica- 
tion prior to termination of a criminal 
case of material which might prejudice 
the jury against the defendant does not 
lie in voluntary action by the news media 
in refraining from publishing such mater- 
ial; nor does it lie in expanding the 
existing methods of reversal and trial 
remedies so as to scare the press; nor 
does it lie in a punishment by contempt 
technique; nor does it lie in punishing 
those who divulge the prejudicial mater- 
ial for publication in view of the news- 
man's privilege against being compelled 
to reveal the source of his information 
and policy consideration which are against 
the adoption of a non-divulgence statute. 
Since these solutions fail to effectively 
protect the criminal defendant's right to 
a fair trial, the publication of the 
prejudicial material must be punished. 
The statutes punishing the publication 
should not offend the first amendment 
and it would delineate the kinds of 
prejudicial material and clearly set forth 
the standards required. It is proposed 
that a comprehensive statute encompassing 
both divulgence and publication would be 
the best solution short of voluntary 
restraint by the press which seems to be 
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impossible. Acquiescence in the proposal 
by the press would be necessary to have 
it enacted, and a study conducted to 
secure tangible evidence of a casual con- 
nection would lead to endorsement by the 
press. The statute should provide a 
substantial fine and prison sentence to 
deter publication. A model statute is 
set forth as a guide, but many problems 
still remain. Even if the proposed 
statute could not be adopted, liberal- 
ization of tests of prior impartiality 
and standard of proof of prejudice may 
serve as an indirect sanction that would 
result in fair trials. The lawyer can 
observe the ABA Cannon of Ethics and play 
a personal role in having the press use 
self-restraint. The appendix contains 
material sent to attorneys and other to 
poll the opinion of such persons as to 
the proposal made. Data as to the respon- 
ses is tabulated. 


No address. 


2231 Stahl, Jume. Caged or cured: 
classification and treatment of Califor- 
nia felons at the California Medical Fac- 
ility. The Journal of Criminal Law, 


Criminology and Police Science, 56(2): 
174-189, 1965. 


The location, institutional background, 
physical description, and staff of the 
California Medical Facility, authorized 
in 1945 to meet the needs for specialized 
medical and psychiatric services of the 
Department of Corrections are covered in 
this report. The functions and activ- 
ities of the Reception-Guidance Center 
which is attached to the psychiatric hos- 
pital are described. The purposes of the 
California Medical Facility, the work of 
the classification committee, the clinical 
service offered by the facility, the stress 
assessment unit, the archives wit, the 
research programs, the educational ser- 
vices, the arts and crafts program, and 
the inservice training of the staff are 
discussed. The prison population serviced 
by the medical facility is commented upon. 
Research and the evaluation of the oper- 
ations of the facility are discussed. 

The recommendations of the Special Com- 
missions on Insanity and Criminal Offenders 
to transfer non-criminally responsible 

but dangerous individuals for treatment 


at the facility are also evaluated where 
prisons are required for the protection 
of society. The California Medical 
Facility may become a prototype of future 
correctional institutions. 


No address. 


2232 Wisher, Sethard. The rehabilita- 
tive effectiveness of a community correc- 
tional residence for narcotic users. The 
Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology and 
Police Science, 56(2):190-196, 1965. 


To evaluate the effectiveness of halfway 
house, a temporary ~esidence for released 
narcotic addicts located in East los 
Angeles, parolees were assigned randomly 
to control and experimental groups, the 
former going on straight parole and the 
latter taking up residence in halfway 
house for thirty to ninety days. The pop- 
ulation during the first six months of the 
study was eighty percent Mexican-American. 
Sixteen percent Anglo-Caucasian and four 
percent Negro. The age range was twenty- 
two to twenty-five years with eighty-two 
percent falling in the twenty-seven to 
thirty-seven year category. Educational 
characteristics indicated a predominately 
Mexican-American group with a low level 
of educational achievement and job skill. 
At the end of the first six months, thirty 
of thirty-six experimentals (eighty-three 
percent), and thirty-one of thirty-eight 
controls, (81.5 percent) had maintained 
an officially satisfactory parole stand- 
ing throughout their time on parole. 
Equivalent figures for nine months were 
thirty-one of fifty-eight experimentals 
(53.5 percent). Thus both groups showed 
a decline of persons whose performance 

on parole has been continuously satis- 
factory. At the end of nine months the 
experimental and control groups had 
achieved about the same percentage of 
pessible days of satisfactory time on 
parole. An examination of aspects of 
social interaction which characterize the 
group counseling process at halfway house 
suggests that ite limited success is due 
to the lack of personal loyalty by res- 
idents: the conforming behavior promoted 
by halfway house is utilitarian, i.e., 
designed to circumvent negative sanctions. 
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This kind of conformity is different 
from that which is reputed to occur at 
Synanon, and Synanon's success is in 
significant measure explained by the 
factor of loyalty conspicuously absent 
at halfway house. 


No address. 


2233 Morris, Albert. The comprehen- 
sive classification of adult offenders. 
The Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology 
and Police Science, 56(2):197-202, 1965. 


It is suggested that offenders be class- 
ified on the basis of the degree of their 
apparent commitment to the violation of 
the norms represented by the criminal 
laws as indicated by a combination of such 
factors as: the frequency and continuity 
of offending; the seriousness of the 
offense; the deliberateness of the in- 
tention to commit the act forbidden by 
criminal law; the extent to which crin- 
inal acts occupy the life of the offen- 
der, and the offender's self image as 

a criminal or non-criminal. Using such 
criteria, offenders might be classified 
as legalistic or technical offenders, 
situational offenders, pathological of- 
fenders, avocational offenders, and 
career offenders. This classification 

is cumulative. For purposes of appli- 
cation, each of the categories requires 
wore precise definition. Studies to 
develop the systematic analysis of of- 
fenders and patterns of offending would 
benefit by interdisciplinary collabor- 
ation. The classification suggested is 
one that will be compatible with criminal 
law and useful to behavioral scientists 
in minimizing confusion in the use of 

the terms "crime" and "criminal," and 
suggests a framework within which diverse 
approaches and contributions to the 
analysis of criminal conduct norms, crinm- 
inal behavior, and criminal offenders 

may become more collaborative. 


Albert Morris, Professor of Sociology, 
Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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2234 Ball, John C. Two patterns of 
narcotic addiction in the United States. 
The Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology 
and Police Science, 56(2):203-211, 1965. 


To delineate current patterns of narcotic 
drug addiction in the United States and to 
determine the changing patterns of opiate 
use in the past twenty-five years, an analy- 
sis was made of the medical records of 

3,301 addict patients discharged from the 
United States Public Health Service Hospit- 
als at Lexington, Kentucky, and Fort Worth, 
Texas in fiscal 1962 and compared with the 
hospital population in 1937. It was hypo- 
thesized that two distinct patterns of 
narcotic addiction exist in the United 
States at the present time; one pattern 
followed by young heroin users predominantly 
from urban areas and the other typified by 
middle-aged southern whites. It was found 
that of the 3,301 addicts discharged in 1962, 
63.1 percent had a first diagnosis of heroin 
use prior to admission. The next most fre- 
quent drug used was morphine, 9.4 percent; 
97.5 percent were diagnosed as using seven 
drugs. A comparison of 1,036 male admis- 
sions to the Lexington hospital during 

1937 revealed that heroin use during the 
twenty-five year interval has increased 

from 43,3 percent to 64.6 percent of the 
male patients while the use of 3g 
has decreased from 50.7 percent to 8.9 
percent. In 1937 the highest rates of ad- 
missions were from southern states, while 
the rates of hospitalization from New York 
and Illinois now exceed those for any of 
the southern states; male patients are 
younger by some eight years. The major 
change, however, has been the increasing 
preponderance of heroin addicts from min- 
ority ups of the largest cities. In 
1937, 88.4 percent of male patients were 
white and 8.9 percent Negro; in 1962 fifty- 
one percent were white; 30.4 percent Negro, 
and 12.2 percent Puerto Rican. Evidence 
from this study as well as results of two 
follow-up studies of former Lexington 
patients support the thesis that one pattern 
of addiction in the United States consists 
of heroin used among metropolitan minority 
groups and the other of use of opiates 
other than heroin of synthetic analgesics 
by middle-aged whites concentrated in the 
southern states. 


John C. Ball, Chief Sociology Unit of the 
Addiction Research Center, National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health, Lexington, Kentucky. 
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2235 Arnold, William. A functional 
explanation of recidivism. The Journal 
of Criminal Law, Criminology and Police 
Science, 56(2):212-220, 1965. 


To analyze the differences and similar- 
ities between recidivist and non-recid- 
ivists, a study was made of forty-six 
parolees, fourteen to seventeen years old, 
who were interviewed with at least one 
friend at the time of their release on 
parole, and a second time five months 
later. Five attitude scales elicited 
attitudes toward: (1) conflict within 
their peer groups; (2) interacting with 
their peers as over other persons such as 
members of family; (3) responsiveness 
to parental requests;(4) responsiveness to 
requests of policemen; and (5) conflict 
with groups other than their own. The 
hypothesis was developed that the parolees' 
social relations on parole are more in- 
portant than their personal characteris- 
tics in determining parole success or 
failure. Eleven boys who were reincarcer- 
ated during the five month period for new 
crimes and the data available suggest the 
following conclusions about differences 
between recidivists and non-recidivists: 
(1) anti-social attitudes of recidivists 
are no greater than those of non-recid 
ivists; (2) recidivists' friends' expec- 
tations are no more anti-social than those 
of non-recidivists' friends; (3) recid- 
iviste experience less effective anti- 
delinquent teaching than do non-recidivists; 
(4) recidivists are more likely than non- 
recidivists to maintain interaction with 
groups with delinquent histories; (5) re- 
cidivists have more difficulty adjusting 
to their peers than do non-recidivists; 
and (6) recidivists are more likely than 
non-recidivists to be in groups on parole 
to which it is difficult to adjust. The 
tentative explanation for recidivism is 
proposed that a parolee who has exper- 
ienced ineffectual teaching about social 
behavior, who continues to interact with 
groups which are presently shrinking and 
leaderless and have delinquent histories, 
and who finds it difficult to adjust to 
his group will recidivate in order to 
integrate his groups and maintain his 
acceptability within them. 


William R. Arnold, Assistant Professor of 
Sociology, University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas. 


2236 Adams, Stuart. The value of re- 

search in probation. Paper presented at 
the annual meeting of the California Pro- 
bation, Parole and Correctional Agsocia- 
tion, Sacramento, May 1965. 19 p. mimeo. 


Since the inception of the Research office 
of the Los Angeles County Probation De- 
partment in March 1962, research enabled 
the executive staff to focus on more sig- 
nificant kinds of issues; to introduce 
new program elements and to more quickly 
ascertain the effectiveness of the pro- 
grams by having research become an inte- 
gral part of them. An experimental assess- 
ment of group counseling with juvenile 
probationers in the open community begun 
in June 1963, based on a comparison of a 
control group counseling made at the end 
of six months showed that a saving of 
three and one-half million dollars per 
year could be projected as a result of 

a widespread shift from individual to 
group counseling in juvenile probation. 

A second project concerns the work of the 
Group Guidance Section of the Delinquency 
Prevention Office to control and rehabil- 
itate gangs in Los Angeles County. A 
method was devised for comparing average 
correctional costs incurred by serviced 
gangs, that is where a detached worker 
was introduced into the social environ- 
ment of the gang and an unserviced gang 
over an equivalent period of time. This 
experiment showed that correctional costs 
generated by gang members can be reduced 
very greatly by relatively low expenditure 
for detached worker service. Current 
valuations of research point toward study 
objective involving a departmental infor- 
mation system, criteria to measure pro- 
bate effectiveness, determination of 
appropriate workloads, and other areas. 
The major points that emerge from this 
discussion: research on delinquency 
prevention in the community rather than 
with institutionalized subjects will show 
the biggest monetary return; research is 
playing an important role in reorienting 
thought and planning processes in correc- 
tion; research is one of the principal 
agents in liberation from traditional 
conceptions of the correction program; 
and research is speeding up the process 
of correction change which may result 

in shift of correction activity from 
state to local communities and from 
institutional to extramural treatment. 
There is a possibility that new institu- 
tions will arise to deal with a number of 
unmet needs in correction. 


No address 
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2237. Reed, George J. Parole and Proba- 
tion role in the control of crime. 

(Address) presented to the Attorney Gen- 
eral's Statewide Conference on Crime, Carson 
City, Nevada, May 8, 1965. 8 p. mimeo. 


In connection with the increasing crime 
rate of our youth, every community in 
Nevada should develop its own community- 
parent education program. The dynamic 
community action program of the National 
Coundil on Crime and Delinquency should be 
considered and supported. Progress is being 
made in Nevada in the fields of penology, 
probation, and parole. A classification 
and treatment program is being developed 

at the state prison. The new psychologist 
classification team as well as education, 
recreational, and religious emphasis at the 
state prison indicates a vastly improved 
correctional program. The violation rate 
of Nevada probationers is below the 
national average due to the excellent job 
of the probation department. The Parole 
Board will be able to release more prisoners 
on parole because they will have a clinical 
and classification study on depth. Also 
under the new legislation passed at the 
last session, the Parole Board becomes a 
sentencing and disciplinary board. The 
Board may, for cause, extend the terms of 
imprisonment up to the maximum sentence 
given by the court. Senate Bill 230 lessens 
disparity in sentencing, and provides for 
a longer minimum period of confinement so 
that good parole risks can be released 

only after they have served a minimum sen- 
tence. Senate Bill 309 gives the Board 
authority to hold a dangerous prisoner for 
a longer period of time. The legislature 
has provided nine new Parole and Probation 
officers allowing strict parole supervision. 
By these laws, the Parole Board is given 
greater flexibility following the lead of 
the federal government, most of the states, 
and the principle of the greater flexibil- 
ity found in all model penal codes. 


No address. 
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2238 Iowa State Penitentiary 1839-1965. 
Presidio, 32(4):28-40, 1965. 


The Iowa State Penitentiary of the present 
year bears little likeness to the insti- 
tution established in 1839. In the early 
days, prisoners were treated with great 
cruelty and were worked from dawn to night. 
Pioneer justice plus a severe religious 
viewpoint guided the early wardens. Usually, 
the wardens were the leasees of prison 
labor and established a prison industries 
program. It was not until Glenn Haynes 
became warden in 19355 that an academic 
school was established; a vocational 
training program started; a classification 
committee met; and prison sports became 

a regular program. Warden John Bennett in 
1958 expanded the treatment concept, insti- 
tuted a braille program, dedicated a new 
prison hospital, and increased the facil- 
ities. The administration today is no 
longer a one man endeavor. The warden is 
now like the head of a large corporation 
with a large staff. The associate warden 
for custody heads a custodial force 

larger than the entire prison population 
of early years. The associate warden for 
Treatment and Classification heads the 
over-all treatment program with a staff 
consisting of many specialists. The prison 
philosophy of rehabilitation is a tribute 
to the past wardens. 


Presidio, Box 316, Fort Madison, Iowa. 


2239 What is forensic psychiatry? Men- 
tal Health Services, 1965(March-April): 
1-20, 1965. 


Forensic psychiatry can be divided into 
(1) psychiatric jurisprudence; pria- 
arily a branch of law, and (2) forensic 
psychiatry proper, where the emphasis is 
on psychiatry and its application to legal 
problems. In forensic psychiatry assis- 
tance is given to the courts by investi- 
gating offenders who show overt symptoms 
of mental illness or commit offenses 
related to mental illness. In Ontario, 
Canada, psychiatrists will be provided by 
the Department of Health at the request 
of the Crown to examine the accused. The 
validity of expert psychiatric testimony 
is strengthened by cricical research which 
the Forensic Clinic is carryout out within 
the courts, penal institutions, and treat- 
ment facilities of the clinic. The Foren- 
sic Clinic was established in May 1965 
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as an outpatient division of the Toronto 
Psychiatric Hospital. It arose out of 
public concern about sexual offenders and 
is now an outpatient unit in the Mental 
Health Branch of the Ontario Department of 
Health. The clinic undertakes the assess- 
ment and diagnosis of statutory referrals, 
mostly pre-sentence cases. It provides 
consultation, diagnosis, and treatment 
services which include hospitals, doctors, 
courts, and probation services to adults 
age sixteen and over. The clinic pro- 
vides teaching facilities at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto and conducts research in 
the area of sexual deviation. Research 
has been concentrated in the area of 
sexual deviation not as a matter of single 
projects but as an evolving process in 
which many different approaches are tried. 
A study to determine at what concentra- 
tion of alcohol mentalimpairment could be 
demonstrated and a survey of the opinions 
of Canadian psychiatrists regarding the 
“psychopathic personality" are two typical 
research efforts. Group psychotherapy has 
been practiced at the clinic since its 
inception with the emphasis on self-init- 
iative. In addition to the out-patient 
services, there are in-patient services 
at the Toronto Psychiatric Hospital where 
offenders may be committed for observation 
and assessment. Another hospital is Oak 
Ridge which has patients from all parts 
of Ontario, mostly schizophrenics; half 
come from courts, prisons and half are 
transferred from other Ontario hospitals 
for security reasons. It has the usual 
treatment programs of a mental hospital, 

a recreation and industrial therapy program, 
and a research program. 


No address 


2240 North Carolina. Juvenile Correction 
Board. Improved reading instruction. 
Proceedings of the second annual workshop 
for instructional personnel, July 1964. 
Raleigh, 1964, 47 p. 


The workshop covered the role of the prin- 
cipal in the reasing program materials for 
improved reading instruction, reading 
skills, reading trends, grades, homework, 
promotions and specific problems, school 
organization for the reading program, and 
a discussion of special problems in the 
use of phonics and teaching materials. 

In addition to the discussions, speeches 


were made on the capacity for professional 
growth, progress in juvenile correction, 
and the implications of federal, state, 
and local cooperation for treatment of 
juvenile delinquency. The purpose the 
workshop was to serve as a means of in- 
service training for instructional per- 
sonnel in Juvenile Correction Schools. 


North Carolina, Board of Juvenile Correc- 
tion, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


2241 Los Angeles County (California). 
Probation Department. A cost analysis 

of the effectiveness of the group guidance 
program, by Stuart Adams, Roger E. Rice, 
and Borden Olive, Los Angeles, 1965, 15 p. 
(Research Memorandum 65-3) 


Hard core members of three los Angeles 
delinquent gangs were intensively studies 
to determine the correctional cost gener- 
ated by the gang members, and the effects 
of group guidance service on these costs. 
A full serviced gang of forty-three men- 
bers, a partially-serviced gang of thirty- 
three members, and an unserviced gang of 
twenty-four members were included in the 
study. The study was conducted over a 
six-year period. The average correctional 
cost per gang member was ascertained by 
adding all expenditures for arrests and 
detention, and dividing by the number of 
members in the gang. The unserviced gang 
showed a rise over the study period from 
$2,934 to $4,576 while the partially ser- 
viced gang's average cost declined from 
$3,695 to $3,601, and the full serviced 
gang dropped from an average $3,944 to 
$2,345. This date was corroborated by 
the percentages of gang members in free 
status. The full and partially serviced 
gangs each had triple the number of men- 
bers not under detention that the un- 
serviced gang had. The results of this 
etudy indicate the great preventive effect 
of group guidance services. Its exten- 
sion on a major scale may become warranted. 


No address. 
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2242 U. S. Children's Bureau. Juvenile 
Court statistics, 1960. Washington, D.C., 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1961, 

18 p. (Statistical Series 65) 


The statistics in this report represent 
the volume of children's cages disposed 
of by the juvenile courts in the United 
States during 1960. They are broken down 
into the number of delinquency cases, 
trends in delinquency, sex of delinquents, 
disposition of delinquency cases, number 
and disposition of traffic, dependency, 
and neglect cases, and judicial and non- 
judicial disposition of children's cases 
by county. 


No address. 


2243 U. S. Children's Bureau. Statistics 
on public institutions for delinquent 
children, 1962. Washington, D. C., U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1963, 32 p. 
(Statistical Series 70) 


The 1962 statistics given on training 
schools for delinquent children pertain to: 
(1) the number of schools per region of 
the country; (2) characteristics of the 
institutional population; (3) recidivism; 
(4) runaways; (5) length of stay; 

(6) institutional capacity; (7) after- 
care; (8) financial expenditures; and 
(9) personnel of the schools. 


No address. 


2244 U, S, Children's Bureau, Juvenile 
Court statistics, 1963. Washington, D.C., 
U. 8S. Government Printing Office, 1964, 

22 p. (Statistical Series 79) 


Statistical information on juvenile court 
cases throughout the United States for 

1962 is presented. Data includes: (1) the 
number of cases; (2) sex of offenders; 

(3) types of offense; (4) judicial and non- 
judicial disposition; (5) traffic cases; 
(6) dependency and neglect cases; and 

(7) disposition of children's cases by 
county. 


No address. 
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2245  Perlowitz, Harry Compulsive 
gambling. (Notes from a speech) Breoklyn, 
New York, 1965, no paging. 


Compulsive gambling is a repetitive per- 
formance of change wherein there are 
exchanges of values based on magical think- 
ing. The game becomes a substitute for 
powerful repressed needs within the compul- 
sive gambler and a vicious cycle is estab- 
lished whereby there is a need to gain 

and a need to be punished. His acting-out 
can be interpreted as mathematical ex- 
change in punishing the environment for 
the punishment he acquired from his parents. 
His childhood relationship with his gother 
is a great factor in later behavior, win- 
ning represents a victory in his incestual 
drive for her. This mother fixation 
results in his being unable to achieve a 
normal relationship with his wife. The 
compulsive gambler can be helped by psy- 
chiatric care. Included here are five 
representative cases. 


Harry Perlowitz, M. D. , 100 East 96th 
Street, Brooklyn 12, New York. 


2246 Garsia, Marston. 
procedure. 
Maxwell, 1964. 


Criminal law and 
12th ed. London, Sweet and 
148 p. 


The main features of the criminal law and 
its procedures as administered and prac- 
tised in the criminal courts of Great 
Britain are set forth. The subjects cov- 
ered are the nature of a crime, the crime 
of attempt, the crime of incitement, 
master and servant liability, exemptions 
from criminal responsibility, exceptional 
cases, principals and accessories; lim- 
itations on criminal jurisdiction by tine, 
territory, permission and the venue of 
criminal jurisdiction; offenses against 
the State including offenses against public 
peace, public justice, international law, 
and crimes of conspiracy and vagrancy; 
offenses against the person and offense 
against property. The composition, juris- 
diction, and waivers of the criminal courts 
in Great Britain are outlined. The text 
also discusses the jurisdiction and pro- 
cedure at a summary trial, and the proced- 
ure at a summary trial. In connection 
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with prosecution, the subject of arrest, 
information, commitment for trial, indict- 
ment, arraignment, plea, challenging and 
swearing the jury, legal aid for poor 
prisoner, verdict, proceedings after ver- 
dict of guilt sentence and pardon are 
covered, Reference to cases and statues 
cited are given in tables. 


No address. 


2247 Moody, Gordon, Gambling and the 
general welfare. Excerpts from an 
(address) presented at the National Con- 
eultation on Legalized Gambling, New York, 
New York, November 1964, 4 p. mimeo. 


By 1906, Great Britain outlawed o11 but 
racetrack betting. At this time the 
telephone came into operation making off- 
track betting available to the rich. Gans- 
ing parties flourished, getting around the 
“common gaming house" law. By 1858, the 
police administrations of England and Wales 
were aware the illegal betting was a major 
factor in the deteriorating relationship 
between the public and the police. In 
1960, the Betting and Gaming Act was past 
legalizing off-track case betting and all 
gaming. Today, betting occupies more 
time, people, interest, and cash than ever 
before and the police are weary of its 
effects. 


No address. 


2248 Zubrow, Reuben A. Gambling as a 
tax source. (Notes) for a lecture pre- 
sented at a National Consultation on 
Legalized Gambling, New York, New York, 
November 1964, g Pe mimeo. 


There has been a great increase in the 
levels of a state and local expenditure 
resulting from inflation, population 
changes, industrialization, urbanization, 
gains in peace-time output, and income. 
There is, however, an inflexibility in 
the state - local tax structures because 
there is overwhelming dominance of prop- 
erty taxation. The total tax obtained 
from legalized gambling in the United 
States is proportionately small. Even in 
Nevada the gambling taxation has not been 
able to solve the state's fiscal diffi- 
culties. It is clear that if the gambling 


tax take were even tripled, it still would 
present a very minor source of additional 
revenue relative to the fiscal needs of 
state and local governments. 


Reuben Zubrow, Professor of Economics, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


2249 Joyce, Edward. (Address) presented 
at the National Consultation on Legalized 
Gambling. New York, New York, November 
1964, 6 Pe mimeo. 


Gambling has only recently become the 
concern of the federal government. The 
taxing statutes for bookmakers has not 
been effective, and new legislation is 
needed in the fight against organized 
gambling which has become the "bankroll" 
of organized crime. The public is unaware 
of the power and control and the corrup- 
tion behind organized gambling. 


Edward Joyce. Interstate Gambling Unit, 
Organized Crime and Racketeering Section. 
Department of Justice, Washington, D.C. 


2250 National Council of Churches. 
Press release from a speech presented at 
the National Consultation on Legalized 
Gambling, New York, New York, November 
1964, 2 p. mimeo. 


Gorden Cole said that legalized gambling 
took a severe defeat in this month's 
election. Core points out that gambling 
is a drag on the economy, diverting 
purchasing power from job-producing 
industries. Legalizing gambling will not 
ease the problem of law enforcement and 
increase respect for the law. Nevada is 
an example of this. 


National Consultation in Legalized Gan- 
bling, National Council of Churches, 
495 Riverside Drive, New York, New York, 
10022. 








2251 Strong, Dwight. Gambling in New 

« Presented at the National Con- 
gultation on Legalized Gambling, New York, 
New York, November 1964, 3 p. mimeo. 
(Appendix A) 


The gambling available in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Maine, Vermont, 
and New Hampshire is listed. The informa- 
tion given includes the different types 

of gambling, pari-mutuel betting, bingo, 
amusement machines, and sweepstakes lot- 
tery, and when each was legalized. 


No address. 


2252 Rizzotti, Robert. (Notes) from a 
speech presented to the National Con- 
sultation on Legalized Gambling. New 
York, New York, November 1964, 2 p. mimeo. 


This is a list of state dilemma in the 
areas of state expenditures and revenues. 
Figures are given approximating the amount 
of expenditures in education, welfare, 
highways, health, and hospitals. Listed 
is the number of states using pari-mutuel 
taxes as a source of revenue. The Coun- 
cil of State Governments in 1953 suggested 
anew model law on anti-gambling. The 
proposed law declares gambling devices to 
be nuisances and subject to seizure on 
sight; also it penalizes patrons of 
professional gambling operations. 


No address. 


2253 + A federal act to establish the 
Roscoe Pound Academy of Criminal Justice. 
(Reprint) from Harvard Journal on legisla- 
tion, 1964(2):131-145, 1964. 


There has been a lack of concern in the 
United States over the administration of 
criminal justice and law which has been 
detrimental to the national welfare. 

The establishment of academies of crin- 
inal justice would enhance the image of 
the criminal lawyer, thereby attracting 
more students to the field, improve the 
training of lawyers by emphasizing the 
the importance of criminal justice and 
proper treatment of the accused, and 

help improve criminal law itself. A fed- 
eral act is proposed that would establish 
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such an academy which would be connected 
to a law school, but have its own direc- 
tor and Board of Regents. Such a measure 
would be a step toward raising criminal 
law standards and meeting the needs of 
society. 


No address. 


2254 National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency. An aftercare plan for 
Florida: a survey. New York, New York, 
1964, 45 p. mimeo. 


The National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency recommends the following provis- 
ions for an aftercare plan for Florida: 
(1) a@ qualified administrative assistant 
who will devote full time to the program's 
operation; (2) supervision and treat- 
ment in every case; (3) staff members 
selected by NCCD's standards; (4) a 
large professional staff; (5) a salary 
schedule with increments and stipends 

for additional education and experience; 
(6) regional area divisions to facil- 
itate coverage of the whole state; (7) 
one female counselor in each region; 

(8) a central office supervisor respon- 
sible for the development of a staff 
training program; (9) a manual of oper- 
ation as a guide for the staff; (10) a 
printed copy of aftercare rules given 

to each child when he leaves the institu- 
tion; (11) case records of a child's 
progress; (12) an annual report; (13) 
conferences with juvenile court judges 
and counselors to discuss policies and 
procedures; (14) a close working rela- 
tionship between the training school and 
the aftercare staffs; (15) a foster 
care program; and (16) the possibility 
of a halfway house. 


National Council on Crime and Delinquency, 
44 East 23rd Street, New York 10010. 
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2255 National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency. New York Citizen Council. 

A rationale and a blueprint for planned 
change of New York City's present hand- 
ling of law violators, by Robert J. Weber, 
and Goesta Wollin. New York, New York, 
June 1965, 6 p. 


The organization of the Conference on 
Handling of Offenders in New York City 
formed as a result of the New York Cit- 
izens Council's efforts to improve the 
city's correctional situation is discussed. 
What is involved in planned social change, 
how planned change takes place, the strat- 
egies for planned change, the tactical 
procedures, and the vectors of power in- 
terests in dealing with law violators 

are treated. The suggestion is made that 
the Committee on the Handling of Offenders 
discuss the developing of a Coordinating 
and Planning Council for the Handling of 
Offenders in New York City to develop a 
balanced and integrated correctional 
system. The composition of this proposed 
Council, its staff, and responsibilities 
are set forth. 


New York Citizens Council of the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency, 44+ East 
23 Street, New York, New York, 10010. 


2256 New York (State). Executive 
Chamber. Local and state government ex- 
penditures for the administration of 
criminal justice in New York State. 
Albany, 1965, 39 Pe 


An analysis of local and state government 
expenditures for the administration of 
criminal justice is made based on 1961 
data for all agencies. The governmental 
structure in which the overall process 
operates is reviewed, and findings and 
recommendations are summarized. The find- 
ings are based on data showing the patterns 
of local and state expenditures for the 
seven major functional activities: (1) 
police; (2) prosecution; (3) judicial; 
(4) institutions; (5) probation; (6) 
parole; and (7) auxiliary services. 
Charts show total expenditures; state 
expenditures, both direct and indirect; 
and local expenditures by type of govern- 
ment and function, and per capita expen- 
ditures. The rural-urban cost disparity 
is shown. The recommendation is made t..at 


the state establish a program for improve- 
ment of reporting by local and state agen- 
cies engaged in the administration of 
justice, and that the state make periodic 
reports on expenditures. In discussing 
the methodology of this study, the sources 
and limitations of data, the factors con- 
sidered when comparing data, and crime 
costs are commented upon. 


Executive Chamber, State Capitol, Albany, 
New York. 


2257. + Bucks County (Pennsylvania). 
Citizens' Committee of Bucks County 
Prison. Report. Doylestown, June 1965. 
2 Pe 


The number of men on work release, improve- 
ments in the prison, the possibility of an 
Associate Science degree in Correctional 
Administration being given at the prison 
by the Bucks County Community College, 
possibilities of the Equal Opportunity 
Act, and the volunteer instructors and 
required courses at the prison are report- 
ed by the warden. The thesis written by 
a student in the prison using the Bucks 
County Prison as an example of progress 
is discussed. The report also covers 
work in the basement of the prison, the 
organization of a chapter of the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency, and 

the help received from the William Penn 
Center. 


No address. 


2258 Legal services to the poor. Wel- 
fare in Review, 3(5):11-18, 1965. 


The aim of the Conference on the Extension 
of Legal Services to the Poor was to 
further cooperation between lawyers and 
social workers in ameliorating the con- 
ditions of the poor. The difficult pos- 
ition of the poor in regard to legal 
problems; the legal needs of the poor 
particularly the relationship of the poor 
to the government and to the law; new 
legal services to the poor; and fore- 
warning the poor of legal difficulties 
through educational programs were dis- 
cussed at the Conference. 


No address. 
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2259 Montejano, Rodolfo. Advice to 
assert the privilege against self-incrim- 
ination: crime or constitutional mandate? 
California Law Review, 53(2):611-626, 


1965- 


The ninth circuit court ruled recently in 
Cole v. United States that giving advice 
to claim the privilege against self-incrim- 
ination in a federal proceeding can be a 
criminal act punishable under Section 1503 
of Title Eighteen of the United States 
Code. This Section provides that whoever 
corruptly,or by threats,or force endeavors 
to influence, intimidate, or impede any 
witness in the discharge of his duty; or 
obstructs, impedes, or endeavors to in- 
fluence, obstruct, or impede the due ad- 
ministration of justice shall be fined or 
imprisoned. The court on appeal in the 
Cole case went beyond the district court's 
decision which rested on the threatening 

of a witness; and in the advising of a wit- 
ness to assert his privilege against self- 
incrimination, it is unlawful if the advice 
is given with a corrupt motive. When the 
witness asserts his privilege, the inducing 
cause is immaterial but the motive of the 
inducer is important. . The witness is re- 
lieved from criminal liability but the 
inducer is not, since the privilege is the 
personal right of the witness, not to be 
utilized by another. The argument of the 
defendant is that the witness has an absolute 
privilege and does not commit an unlawful 
act; therefore,to advise a witness to as- 
sert that the privilege is not a crime is 
borne out by language in Hoffman v. 

in the application of the 

Hoffman cases to later cases. In effect, 
the witness has an absolute privilege and 
the exercise of this privilege is considered 
an integral part of the administration of 
justice. The argument of the defense that 
the advice is not accompanied by a corrupt 
intent because the witness does nothing 
inconsistent with his duty when he exer- 
cises the privilege nor does the witness 
adversely affect the administration of 
justice, cannot prevail under Section 

1503. The reason for this is that the 
privilege is to be used solely for the 
benefit of the witness and not to protect 
a third party. Another argument that the 
act of advising the witness to assert 

the privilege is not corrupt because the 
doctrine of legal impossibility abrogates 
the criminal intent cannot prevail. There- 
fore, the act is encompassed within the 
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terms of the statute and the defendant 
should be convicted, but constitutional 
limitations dictate that the conviction 
should fail. In order to properly ex- 
ercise the privilege, the individual 
must be properly informed and be able to 
receive uncensored information. If 

the giving of advice is denied because 
it is declared a crime, the privilege is 
impaired to that extent, raising a first 
amendment issue. If the advice is an 
integral part of the privilege, declaring 
the advice criminal impairs the privilege 
evoking a fifth amendment issue. Therefore, 
Section 1503 as applied in the Cole case 
hinders the constitutional privilege of 
the witness. There still remains the 
distinction between a threat and advice 
which should be resolved by the trier of 
fact. 


No address. 


2260 Foote, Caleb. The coming consti- 
tutional crisis in bail (Part 1). Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Law Review, 113(7): 
959-999, 1965. 


There is a shocking discrepancy in the 
bail system which works to the disadvan- 
tage of the poor in our administration of 
criminal justice. Although there is now 
major concern over the inadequacies of 
the bail system as it affects indigent 
defendants, the courts have paid a wholly 
passive role in this concern. The recent 
reform efforts to reduce the incidence of 
pre-trial detention such as the Manhattan 
Bail Project, the experimental programs 
launched by the Vera Foundation,and the 
New York City Police Department are 
limited. The only foreseeable remedy for 
the majority of indigent defendants lies 
in Constitutional adjudication within the 
judicial system. Any satisfactory res- 
olution of Constitutional questions is 
made difficult because for centuries we 
have relied upon a bail system which uses 
financial incentives and delegates to 
private bondsmen the policing of court 
appearances. We have no experience with 
alternative measures. Any attempted 
adoption of the European individualized 
discretion would pose many problems. 

The problem is further complicated by the 
ambiguous and uncertain status of bail 

in the federal constitution. If it is 
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assumed that the present discriminatory 
bail system cannot survive, then it makes 
a difference wether the court resolves 
the problem in an interpretation of the 
eighth amendment and fashions a less 
sweeping and more flexible remedy in the 
name of due process and equal protection. 
The most plausible resolution of this 
Constitutional question is to find an in- 
tention to grant the right to bail in the 
eighth amendment. The particular lan- 
guage in the Constitution is the result 
of an historical accident as an examina- 
tion of the first Congress, the colonial 
experience with and the Virginia 
Declaration of Rights reveals. When the 
Constitution was written, the underlying 
right to the remedy of bail itself, found 
in our English heritage, was inadverently 
omitted. Everything we know about the 
purposes of the Bill of Rights leads to 
an interpretation of the eighth amendment 
as providing a Constitutional right to 
bail secure against legislative abridge- 
ment. If a right to bail is assumed, 
there is the further problem of the Consti- 
tutional meaning to the requirement that 
bail shall not be excessive in the case 
of indigents. There is a scarcity of 
relevant case history in the courts about 
the Constitutional standards which deter- 
mine whether bail is excessive. Only a 
handful of cases since United States v. 
Lawrence in 1835 touch upon question 
of defendants' financial inability to 
raise the bail set; these cases state 
that bail set in the average amount is 
reasonable and that individualization is 
required for amounts greater than the 
average. Bail studies show that the m- 
jority of defendants cannot make the bail 
set for serious crime. Bail reformers 
have been busy with attempts to clean up 
the graft associated with bondsmen but 
have paid little attention to the social 
efficacy of the bail system. Such discrim- 
ination against the poor cannot survive. 
The solution must come in a consideration 
of either the principles of the eighth 
or fourteenth amendments. 


Caleb Foote, Professor, University of 
Pennsylvania Law School, 3400 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19104. 


2261 Washoe County (Nevada). Juvenile 
Probation Department. Annual report, 
1963-1964. Reno, 1965, 31 p. 


The report of the Washoe County Probation 
Department is a summary of the various 
activities of the Department, the nature 
and volume of work performed, and descrip- 
tions of duties and responsibilities. 
Statistical tables present data on reasons 
for referral, sources of referral, age and 
residence of children referred, dispos- 
itions, commitments to institutions, the 
status of court wards, juvenile hall 
admissions, and departures and traffic 
citations. 


No address. 


2262 City of Richmond (Virginia). 
Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court. 
Annual report, 1964, Richmond, 1964, 
no pagings. 


A narrative account of the activities of 
the Richmond Juvenile and Domestic Rela- 
tions Court and detention home during 
1964 is presented. Statistical tables 
include data on types of offenses com- 
mitted by adults and children by sex and 
race, dispositions, ages of the children, 
sources of referral, the number of adult 
and juvenile probationers under super- 
vision, and the number of children placed 
in detention. 


No address. 


2263 Gunn, Robert L., & Phillips, 
William R. Public drunkenness and high- 
way safety. Popular Government, 9(31): 
16-21, 33. 


The problem of public drunkenness is 
discussed in connection with North 
Carolina Statute No. 14-335 on the subject. 
This statute is in effect only in named 
counties shown on a map, and each sub- 
section sets out a different punishment 
for violation which is the punishment for 
the offense only in those counties named 
in that particular section. There is an 
alphabetical list of such counties along 
with the subsection of the statute under 





which that particular county is covered. 
punishment to be levied in each county is 
tabulated. The problems that arise under 
the statute such as the definition of 
drunkenness, what constitutes a public 
place, and arrest without a warrant are 
discussed. 


Robert L. Gunn, Assistant Director, Insti- 
tute of Government, University of North 
Carolina, Box 990, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina. 


2264 National Study Service. Report of 
a survey of four small institutions for 
girls, Detroit, Michigan, 1965. New York, 
New York, 1965, no pagings, mimeo. 


In four Detroit correctional institutions 
for girls, the Delta Home, the Lutheran 
Home, the Mary Hulbert House, and Williams 
House, cooperative measures for treatment 
are examined. The scope of the study, 
background, the methods used, and summary 
information on each institution is included 
in the report. Charts on summary informa- 
tion show the auspices, purposes, services 
provided, eligibility, capacity, by whom 
each institution is supported, sources of 
referrals, and the directors of each insti- 
tution. There is summary information on 
girls in placement on the census date, 
April 30, 1964. Also included are data 

on expenditures, income from United Com- 
munity Services, per diem cost, staff sal- 
aries, and volume of service for 1963. 
Among the findings and recommendations, 
the proposal is made that centralized ser- 
vices provide professional aid in order to 
preserve the identity of each institution. 
A suggested organizational chart for such 
central services is included in the 
appendix, 


National Study Service, 44+ East 23rd Street, 
New York, New York, 10010. 
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2265 Great Britain. Her Majesty's 
Chief Inspector of Constabultary. 
Report for the year 1963. London, 
= Majesty's Stationery Office, 1964, 
7 Pe 


The establishment, strength, recruitment, 
training, promotion, crime, crime preven- 
tion, indictable offenses, the public 
order, traffic, road safety, and communica- 
tions are reviewed in this report. In 
addition, the work of the Home Office 
Police Research and Planning Branch, the 
commendations, complaints against police 
officers and their discipline, their rel- 
fare, housing, and buildings are trea‘ied 
in this report. The relationship between 
the police and the public are commented 
upon. Tables show the authorized estab- 
lishment, the strength of the regular 
police, reserves, and auxiliaries on 
December 31, 1963. Appointments of chief 
constables and assistant chief constables 
and awards of gallantry are listed in the 
appendix. The body of the report contains 
statistical data as to the strength and 
increases in the police forces and in- 
dictable offenses. 


No address. 


2266 Washington (State). Institutions 
Department. Trends in number of offenses 
committed and admissions to Washington 
State adult correctional institutions 
1958-1965, / Olympia_7, 1965, 6 p. 

mimeo. (Research Brief No. 3) 


The rate of increase in reported offenses 
in Washington as compared to the entire 
United States is shown in a table giving 
the population, total offenses, and rate 
per 100,000 for the state and the United 
States for 1959-1963. Admissions and the 
average daily population of the institu- 
tions for 1959-1964 including court com- 
mitments and returns from parole are 
tabulated. The number of inmates released 
on le are listed for the period 1959- 
1 and the commitments by age and by 
offense are set forth in tables. 


No address. 
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2267 Indiana,Reformatory. Data Process- 
ing Center. Penal survey report concern- 
ing male and female institutions as of 
15 April 1965. Pendleton, 1965, 25 p. 


A data statistical analysis was made of 
twenty-two combination male and female 
institutions comprising sixteen states 
and the United States Federal Prison 
System. Tables present the following 
data: (1) the number of officers em- 
ployed, average population, average length 
of stay, age groups, average age in years, 
and the ratio of officers to inmates; 

(2) employment policies; (3) personnel 
salary scales; (4) the number of coun- 
selors, psychologists, and physicians 
employed and their ratio to inmates; 

(5) treatment programs; (6) psycholog- 
ical tests used; (7) visiting privi 
leges; (8) inmate's pay; (9) extra- 
curricular activities; (10) vocational 
training programs; (11) educational 
programs; (12) parole violation percen- 
tage; (13) parole policies; and (14) 
amount of cash given an inmate upon his 
release. 


Data Processing Center, Indiana Reforma- 
tory, Pendleton, Indiana. 


2268 U.S, Administrative Office of 
the United States Courts. Probation 
Division. The presentence investigation 
report. Washington, dD Cos U. &. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1965, 39 p. 
(Publication No. 103) 


An official guide and outline for all 
presentence reports was developed in order 
to unify the quality and coverage of per- 
tinent data as a service to the United 
States Courts, the United States Bureau of 
Prisons, and the United States Board of 
Parole. It includes information on the 
functions and objectives of the presentence 
investigation report, the probation of- 
ficer's part in the investigation, con- 
fidentiality of the report, the outline, 
contents, and format of the report and 
general suggestions on writing the report. 


Division of Probation, Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, 
Supreme Court Building, Washington, D.C. 


2269 Tanany, Emanuel. Murder, psychia- 
try and the law. Journal of the State Bar 
of Michigan, 44(5):17-27, 1965. 


Although homicide has been studied by 
sociologists, lawyers, and anthropologists, 
from a psychiatric viewpoint the dynamics 
of criminal behavior have been overlooked. 
Often homicide is an act of love; it is 
rarely repeated; it results from a ser- 
ies of violent activities combining to 
produce the final act; and punishment 
rather than escape is often sought because 
many murderers’ consciences plague them 
though they do not know why they have 
killed. Aggressiveness, ambivalence, and 
defensiveness create the emotional cli- 
mate for homicide. To prevent homicide, 
psychiatry must make a contribution to 
penology with research and understanding 
of the individual's clinical involvement. 


Emanuel Tanany, M.D., Assistant Professor 
of Psychiatry, Wayne State University 
School of Medicine, Detroit, Michigan. 


2270 U.S. Prisons Bureau. Trends in 
the administration of justice and cor- 
rectional programs in the United States. 


Prepared for Third United Nations Con- 
gress on the Prevention of Crime and 
Treatment of Offenders, Stockholm, Sweden, 
August 1965. Washington, D.C., 1965, 

77 De 


The coordination of the courts with the 
correctional process in the United States 
seems far advanced on the federal level 
and is at least underway in a number of 
state jurisdictions. As the correctional 
agencies shift toward the community in 
the development of treatment programs, 
the courts will again play an influential 
role. Much remains to be done, but as 
the United States works toward the goal 
of equal justice under the law, hopeful 
strides are being made toward freeing 
many from the cycle of crime. One of 
the more significant developments in the 
prevention, treatment,and control of 
delinquency in the United States has 
been the increase in the use of probation 
and parole: in federal courts the use 
of probation has steadily increased 
until slightly more than half of all 
convicted offenders are placed on proba- 
tion. In some states an even higher 
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proportion of convicted offenders receive 
probation. Between 1952 and 1962 the 
number of probation officers has doubled, 
reaching more than 13,000 and the upward 
trend has continued since that time. 
During the past decade, additional programs 
and methods have been developing, either 
as alternatives or supplements to imprison- 
gent: a significant number of halfway 
houses for offenders released from correc- 
tional institutions and a number of com- 
munity treatment centers and work-release 
and work-furlough programs have been 
originated. Other community-centered pro- 
are being established which provide 
diagnostic and related services and al- 
though such programs have been developed 
so far only for juvenile and young adult 
offenders, their implications are appli- 
cable also to adults. Finally, there is a 
trend in the 7nited States toward extend- 
ing to youthful offenders services and 
programs which take into account the spe- 
cial needs of youth and young adults. 
Although youthful offenders continue to 
be considered criminally responsible, the 
various Youth Authority Acts stress the 
importance of treatment. 


No address. 


2271 +239. S. Children's Bureau. Juvenile 
delinquency prevention in the United States. 
Prepared for the Third United Nations Con- 
gress on the Prevention of Crime and 
Treatment of Offenders, Stockholm. Sweden, 
August 1965. Washington, D.C. 1965. 60 p. 


Early efforts to prevent delinquency in 

the United States have generally fallen 
into two categories: those aiming to help 
individual children; and those aimed at 
improving the environment under which they 
live. It was gradually recognized that 
clinics were not enough and that their 

work had to be related to other facilities 
for children in the community. The decade 
1945-1955 saw the first early attempts to 
establish comprehensive programs of service 
to youth and their families living in high 
delinquency areas. By the mid-1950's, 
urban delinquency had become such a serious 
problem that practically every large city 
began to develop prevention programs and 

a Juvenile Delinquency Service Division 

was established within the United States 
Children's Bureau designed to provide 


Abstracts 2271-2272 


technical assistance to public and volun- 
tary agencies and develop standards of 
services for delinquent children. Many 
approaches to delinquency prevention were 
develored in the late 1950's: work with 
multi-problem families; street club work 
with hard-to-reach youth; early detec@ion; 
employment for disadvantaged youth; and 
efforts were made to rationally coordinate 
all services. In 1961 the President's 
Committee on Juvenile Delinquency was 
created to provide for demonstration and 
training grants for communities through- 
out the country for the development of 
innovating and promising programs. Pre- 
vention programs, pre-school programs, 
tutoring programs, and neighborhood ser- 
vice centers were planned among others 
which would attack simultaneously the 
many sources of anti-social behavior. 
Federal legislation designed to deal with 
the problem of delinquency included the 
Manpower Development and Training Act 
aimed at meeting the demand for trained 
personnel and aid to unemployed youth. 

In 1964 the Economic Opportunity Act aimed 
at abolishing poverty and showed the deter- 
mination of the federal government to 
launch comprehensive programs which will 
reverse the rising rates of juvenile delin- 
quency by attempting to meet the social 
and economic needs of deprived youth. 


No. address. 


2272 +«&$. S. Children's Bureau. The con- 
trol and treatment of juvenile delinquency 
in the United States. Prepared for the 
Third United Nations Congress on the Pre- 
vention of Crime and Treatment of Offenders. 
Stockholm, Sweden, August 1965. 36 p. 


Programs for the prevention, control, and 
treatment of juvenile delinquency in the 
United States involve a variety of agencies 
and professions. A comprehensive program 
for control and treatment involves the 
services of a number of state and local 
agencies. Law enforcement agencies are 
usually the first to be involved. In 
addition, there are courts, detention 
homes and forestry camps, group counseling 
or therapy, and aftercare and parole ser- 
vices. The role of the federal government 
in the area of delinquency control and 
treatment is two-fold: the first is the 
provision of direct service and care for 
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children adjudicated delinquent under the 
Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act because 
of a federal offense. The second role is 
one of leadership, by working cooperatively 
with state and local governments to help 
them extend and strengthen their programs. 


No address. 


2273 United Nations. Social change and 
criminality. Working paper prepared by 

the Secretariat for the Third United Nations 
Congress on the Prevention of Crime and 

the Treatment of Offenders, Stockhola, 
Sweden, August 1965. New York, 1965, 17 p. 
(A/CONF.26/1) 


Social change generally connotes change in 
the institutional structure and patterns 
of society. The individual, as he grows 
up in society, internalizes these patterns 
and learns to live by them; the patterns 
are the controlling and regulating forces 
in his social life. When change occurs in 
the social institution, in family life, 
religion, and the educational system, the 
character of the control in that institu- 
tion also changes. Social change also poses 
certain problems for constitutional legal- 
ity: law is a product of long, drawn-out 
deliberation; yet if law is to be effec- 
tive in times of social change, it must 

be dynamic and flexible. As societies 
become more complex, law will have to ex- 
pand in order to regulate the new complex 
relationship. In view of the law's steady 
expansion and need for flexibility, it 
would be useful to make a very clear sep- 
aration between the truly criminal offense 
and mere breach of regulation, and also 
provide for freedom of interpretation to 
guarantee flexibility. Since World War II, 
the enormous advancement of scientific 
technology and mass communication, coupled 
by the explosive imcrease in population, 
has altered the world scene and created 
many social problems. These changes do not 
necessarily lead to an increase in the crime 
rate, but at the moment, only elementary 
clues can be formulated in the development 
of a social policy which will curb crime. 


No address. 


2274 United Nations. Community preven- 
tive action (with particular reference to 
the planning and implementation of med- 
ical, police and social programmes). 
Working paper prepared by the Secretariat 
For the Third United Nations Congress on 
the Prevention of Crime and the Treatment 
of Offenders, Stockholm, Sweden, August 
1965. New York, 1965, 26 p. (A/CONF. 
26/3) 


As traditionally used, the term community 
implies a relatively small group of people 
living in a particular area and bound 
together by mutual interests. Community 
prevention action in the field of social 
defense is here taken to embrace action 
programs planned and implemented at both 
the local and national levels. Community 
crime preventive action, if it is to 
achieve maximum efficacy, has to be direc- 
ted towards specific objectives and co- 
ordinated with other types of social 
action so that they complement these latter 
programs. The medical contribution to 
the prevention of juvenile delinquency is 
properly an indirect one in that it is 
not aimed specifically at delinquency. 
Its contribution consists in general 
avoidance of maladjustment in whole pop- 
ulations or groups, early detection and 
treatment of maladjustments, and preven- 
tion of complications from criminogenous 
maladjustment. Historically, the function 
of the police has been specialized and 
direct, concerned with investigation, 
detection, and apprehension. Neverthe- 
less, in certain countries, a trend toward 
broadening the preventive function of the 
police by involving them in indirect 
preventive activities concerning juveniles 
which have no association with deterrence 
and punishment. Social service, partic- 
ularly in countries experiencing rapid 
social change, can also become an effec- 
tive instrument for the prevention of 
delinquency. Most countries offer two 
main types of social service: one focuses 
on services supporting the family, and 
the other substitutes for the normal home 
life of children and youth. The role of 
the volunteer in these services is being 
revised at the present, but a strong 
argument can be made for preserving a 
significant role for the volunteer at 
least in specialized social services. 


No address. 
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2275 + \United Nations. Social forces and 
the prevention of criminality. Working 
paper prepared by the Secretariat for the 
Third United Nations Congress on the Pre- 
vention of Crime and the Treatment of 
Offenders, Stockholm, Sweden, August 1965. 
New York 1965, 29 p. (A/CONF.26/2) 


The multiplicity of views concerning crime 
and ite causes cautions against basing 

a social defense program on the asserted 
validity of any single view, however con- 
vincing the supporting evidence seems to 
be at the time. Various groups can be 
considered as potentially influencing 
crime prevention. (1) The potential of 
the public for appropriate and effective 
participation in crime prevention may be 
greater than is generally realized, dut 

so far it has remained largely unexplored. 
Social defense programs aimed at public 
support could reap numerous benefits and 
it seems particularly appropriate for 
governments to stimulate public conscious- 
ness in the face of alarming crime rates. 
(2) The family is patently the most im- 
portant and most intimate of the groups 

to which a person belongs and disruption 
in the family is likely to be reflected 

in the delinquent behavior of the children. 
The impact provided by urbanization and 

by economic, political, social, religious, 
and ideological forces make it appear 
unlikely that the family can be expected to 
play its previous crime preventive role. 
In contemporary society, the family no 
longer possesses many of the functions for 
the control and conduct of its members, 
and these functions cannot conceivably be 
restored. (3) Another social factor com- 
monly limited to rates of delinquency is 
education. Like the family, it is a social 
institution and has been exposed to social 
forces within the society. A concerted 
program of action which covers school in- 
struction as well as out-of-school educa- 
tion and activities appears necessary if 
the social force of education is to be 
used effectively for the prevention of 
delinquency. (4) Both in the developed 
and developing countries, there are many 
who feel that depressed economic conditions 
and limited opportunities for employment 
are two of the main reasons for criminality. 
Conflicting evidence seems to suggest that 
the mere creation of job opportunities for 
youth may not have the strong crime pre- 
ventive effects often attributed to it. 
The accent must be placed on preparation 
and training and counseling services. 


No address. 
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2276 United Nations. Probation and other 
non-institutional measures. Working paper 
prepared by the Secretariat for the Third 
United Nations Congress on the Prevention 
of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders, 
Stockholm, Sweden, August 1965. New York, 
1965, 26 p. (A/CONF.26/5) 


It is customary today to classify the treat- 
ment of offenders into two broad categor- 
ies: institutional and non-institutional. 
Ideally, a common objective of rehabilita- 
tion prevails in both approaches providing 
a common bond between the two, though in 
fact the development of non-institutional 
treatment has been favored by limitations 
in the institutional kind. As institu- 
tional and non-institutional measures merge 
and overlap, providing a wide range of 
possibilities, the case becomes stronger 
for a unified service to deal with all 
programs in the treatment field. Proba- 
tion refers to a supervised method of 
treatment of offenders in the community 
without previous commitment to an institu- 
tion. The power of the court to make use 
of probation, and the criteria used in 

the selection of offenders for probation 
treatment varies from one country to 
another. The universal tendency, however, 
is to remove restrictive clauses, be they 
concerned with age, nature of offense, or 
previous criminal experience, to enable 
the sentencing authority to utilize pro- 
bation whenever it is appropriate. Since 
1951, the application of probation to 
juvenile offenders has made good progress, 
but the development of adult probation 
has met with the obstacles of judicial 
indecision and staff shortage. In general 
though, the success of probation treatment 
is encouraging. Besides, other non- 
institutional measures than probation have 
been developed or used with increasing 
frequency in recent years. Some of these 
measures include admonition, suspended 
sentence, fines, a system of corrective 
work or services (sometimes in order to 
provide restitution), parole, aftercare, 
and hostels. Methods of self-help and 
mutual assistance such as Alcoholics 
Anonymous or Synanon may apply to treat- 
ment techniques as well. The need for 
such non-institutionalized measures is 
being increasingly felt not only to 
preserve offenders from imprisonment, but 
also to relieve the courts and institutions 
from overcrowding. 


No address. 
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2277 + United Nations. Special preventive 
and treatment measures for young adults. 
Working paper prepared by the Secretariat 
for the Third United Nations Congress on 
the Prevention of Crime and Treatment of 
Offenders, Stockholm, Sweden, August 1965. 
New York, 1965, 24 p. (A/CONF.26/6) 


It is only natural that youth should be 
regarded as the ideal field of investment 
in countries striving towards development 
and economic growth. Yet, while develop- 
ment programs should be planned so as to 
prepare the young adult for working life 
within the context of national develop- 
ment, prerequisite measures should also 
be carried out to counteract the crimino- 
genic influences surrounding youth in the 
development situation and to facilitate 
their integration into the community with- 
out crisis. Amongst the problems which 
confront youth today, one of the most wide- 
spread and pressing is unemployment and 
ite adverse effects. The rapid social 
changes taking place coupled with urban- 
ization and the concomitant changes in 
behavior and value patterns also contrib- 
ute greatly to the total phenomena of 
young adult criminality. These group ex- 
posures and deleterious environment press- 
ures have brought on a tendency towards a 
group approach in prevention and correc- 
tion. The effectiveness of these group 
approaches depends not only upon the 
nature and scope of services rendered but 
also on the extent to which these services 
reach all sectors within the young adult 
group, particularly as concerns employment 
opportunities. The problem of youth em- 
ployment will be closely linked to that of 
educational development and is no doubt 
aggravated by unbalanced educational pro- 
grams. Many governments have been led to 
provide in their legislation for the spe- 
cial handling of young adults in the pre- 
ventive and correctional process. A wide 
range of special measures is open for the 
prevention of delinquency and for the 
rehabilitation of young offenders. These 
measures should not, however, be regarded 
as beneficial for this age group exclusively: 
they could equally well be applied to other 
categories of offenders. 


No address. 


2278 United Nations. Measures to com- 
bat recidivism. Working paper prepared 
by the Secretariat for the Third United 
Nations Congress on the Prevention of 
Crime and the Treatment of Offenders, 
Stockholm, Sweden, August 1965. New York, 
1965, 20 Pe ( A/CONF, 26/4) 


There are disturbing indications that in 
many ways and in many countries the prob- 
lem of criminality is being compounded 

by the manner in which it is handled. An 
unknown but probably alarmingly large per- 
centage of first offenders revert to crim- 
inality in direct response to the adverse, 
embittering, and even corrupting exper- 
iences to which they are subjected as a 
consequence of the criminal act. It is 
generally recognized that the best method 
to counteract the criminogenic influences 
of imprisonment would be to ensure that 
as few offenders as possible are sent to 
prison. Decisive steps to improve this 
situation would include using prison only 
as a last resort or only for recidivists. 
Pre-trial detention constitutes a partic- 
ularly pernicious criminogenic influence: 
indiscriminate grouping of the innocent 
and the hardened criminals plus the ad- 
verse physical and sanitary conditions in 
detention centers can become primary 
sources of discontent and subsequent cria- 
inality. Another criminogenic influence 
can be traced back to the discrepancies 
in a number of countries in the applica- 
tion of law to underprivileged and priv- 
ileged groups. Discrepancies in the 
application of the law reveal themselves 
in many areas of criminal proceedings, 
particularly in differential arrest and 
detention practices as well as dispar- 
ities and inequalities in sentencing. 
Such lack of justice can become either 
the excuse or the reason for reversion 

to crime; to counteract it, urgent 
reforms are needed to provide equal jus- 
tice for all. 


No address. 
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2279 United Nations. Some theoretical 
and practical problems of the study and 
prevention of criminality in the Soviet 
Union by S. S. Karpets. Paper prepared 
for the Third United Nations Congress on 
the Prevention of Crime and the Treatment 
of Offenders, Stockholm, Sweden, August 
1965. New York, April 1965, 20 p. 
(A/CONF.26/L.7/Ada/1 ) 


The theoretical and practical aspects of 
the study of the causes of criminality 

and the creation of measures for the 
prevention of crime are becoming increase- 
ingly important in the Soviet Union. Partic- 
ipation of the workers in the attack on 
crime has always been a distinctive feature 
of the Soviet State. These factors exist 
which determine the need, importance, and 
practical significance of engaging the 
community in the prevention of crime. 
First, the offender must answer to his 
comrades. Second, when one man is educated, 
the whole Soviet community is educated in 
the process. Finally, by maintaining pub- 
lic order, the workers play a practical 
part in governing the State. A number of 
forms of public participation in crime 
prevention have evolved. Some of these 

are the popular voluntary detachments 
(druzhini), the comradeship courts, and 

the commissions of deputies for public 
order and socialist legality. The direc- 
tion of the public attack on criminality 

is organized and directed by the party 
organizations. All activity in crime 
prevention and the engagement of the pub- 
lic in the attack on criminality are con- 
ducted strictly within the limits and on 
the basis of Soviet law. In order to bring 
jurisprudence closer to the needs of life 
and better determine the social and indi- 
vidual factors underlying criminality, the 
All Union Institute for the study of the 
causes of criminality, and the All Union 
Institute of Soviet Legislation were 
created. 


No address. 
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2280 United Nations. Measures tending 
to combat recidivism among women offenders. 
Paper prepared by the International Council 
of Women for the Third United Nations Con- 
gress on the Prevention of Crime and the 
Treatment of Offenders, Stockholm, Sweden, 
August 1965. New York, May 1965, 8 p. 
(A/CONF.26/NGO/2) 


In most countries, women offenders consti- 
tute a small percentage of the inmates. 
Judges in these countries are loath to send 
women to prison, and in a majority of cases, 
they receive suspended sentences or are 
released on probation. Women who are 
awaiting trial are usually separated from 
sentenced offenders. Similarly, primary 
delinquents are separated from recidivists 
to avoid bad influences. Some correctional 
officers believe that women should be sep- 
arated according to the nature of the of- 
fense rather than by the number of con- 
victions. The rehabilitative success of 
the period of imprisonment, however, de- 
pends largely on the attitude of the estab- 
lishment's supervisors. Hence, these per- 
sonnel must be carefully selected and 
trained. The prisoner must gain a sense 
of moral stability, self-respect, and 
willingness to accept her responsibilities, 
so that recidivism may be avoided. Welfare 
workers, social workers, educators, and 
psychologist all must help educate the 
prisoner for her life after release. 


No address. 


2281 United Nations. The mental approach 
of the problem of juvenile delinquency in 
developing countries. Paper prepared by 
the World Health Organization for the 
Third United Nations Congress on the Pre- 
vention of Crime and the Treatment of 
Offenders. Stockholm, Sweden, August 1965. 
New York, April 1965, 49 p. (A/CONF.26/L.3) 


The mental health approach to the problem 
of juvenile delinquency in developing 
countries advocates the principle of re- 
garding young offenders as deviants who 

are in need of help; social, psycholog- 
ical and medical. The plan of this kind 
of help must be based upon some knowledge 
of the individual's needs, the dynamics 

of his behevior, especially his interaction 
with his environment. The application of 
mental health principles should be of great 
help in any intelligent and comprehensive 
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planning of crime prevention. The new 
medical-social problems of the developing 
countries are related to prevailing social 
change. This change has affected, to 
varying degrees, the social institutions 
such as the structure and functions of the 
family, and has its roots in town and 
rural planning, industrial development, 
including problems of labor and employment, 
migratory patterns,and movements. Delin- 
quency is the product of many variables. 
Farther work of a more scientific kind 
designed to gain new knowledge is urgently 
required, and it is hoped that a many- 
leveled approach which will permit the 
participation and contributions of many 
services will be made in this field. 
Finally, the need for the developing coun- 
tries to give a greater measure of prior- 
ity to social services and the training of 
qualified personnel should be emphasized 
if these countries desire sound preventive 
programs. 


No address. 


2282 United Nations. Mental aspects of 
the prevention of crime. Paper prepared 
by the World Health Organization for the 
Third United Nations Congress on the Pre- 
vention of Crime and the Treatment of 
Offenders, Stockhola, Sweden, August 1965. 
New York, April 1965, 23 p. (A/CONF.26/1.2) 


The most important task of primary preven- 
tion of crime is to educate new generations 
to a better understanding of what crimin- 
ality means and how it is to be understood 
as one aspect of human behavior. Primary 
prevention is geared toward checking 
potential criminality. In the field of 
public health, secondary prevention entails 
recognizing and treating the symptoms of 
deviance at an early stage. The criminal 
must be made to feel a responsibility for 
his deeds, and should participate in a 
discussion and evaluation of his criminal 
behavior. Tertiary prevention aims at 
rehabilitation of chronic offenders who 
have become social invalids. This treat- 
ment, usually occurring at an institution, 
must be based essentially on the concepts 
of human rights. For patients who have 
become firmly fixed in an anti-social be- 
havior pattern, the rehabilitation program 
must comprise all kinds of treatment and 


can be carried out only with the help of 
more healthy people who are prepared to 
have confidence in the patient. The work 
of the Vander Hoeven Klinick indicates 
that there are rehabilitation possibil- 
ities even for seriously disturbed crin- 
inals, if the necessary means are avail- 
able to back them up in their rehabilita- 
tion efforts. 


No address. 


2283 United Nations, Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization. The 

role of school and out-of-school education 
in delinquency prevention. Paper prepared 
for the Third United Nations Congress on 
the Prevention of Crime and the Treatment 
of Offenders. New York, 1965, 43 p. 
(A/CONF.26/L.4) 


Social maladjustment of the young in its 
various forms of juvenile deviance and 
delinquency results from a number of 
causes and no comprehensive theoretical 
model provides us with a uniform answer. 
There are, however, many significant 
trends in research, in community services, 
and in educational planning which call 

for more effective school and out-of- 
school institutions for human betterment. 
At the level of research, there is a trend 
toward differentiating between the various 
types of juvenile delinquents and differ- 
entiating between economic, subcultural, 
and psychosocial factors. There is also 
the trend toward action-research programs 
involving university and community colla- 
borating in tracing delinquency causes. 
At the level of organization of institu- 
tional services, there are trends toward 
job-oriented programs and utilization 

of social psychiatrists in consultative 
roles. In educational planning, school 
facilities are coming to be considered 
inventions designed to help young people 
contribute to and profit from the achieve- 
ments of education, science, and culture. 
Youth organizations now represent a vital 
response to the challenge of out-of-school 
education. Finally, it is recommended 
that training of staffs for organizing 
out-of-school activities utilize more of 
the psychological, pedagogical, and be- 
havioral sciences, and that the use of 
mass media by the educator in out-of- 
school settings be fully explored. 


No address. 
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2284 United Nations. International Labor 
Organization. The role of vocational guidance, 
training, employment opportunity and work in 
youth adjustment and the prevention of ju- 


venile delinquency. Working paper prepared 


for the Third United Nations Congress on the 
Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of 
New York, 1965, 62 p. 


Offenders. 


Many improvements can be made in the or- 
ganization of vocational guidance and 

training and in the entry of young people 

into spheres of employment so as to facil- 

itate integration and minimize maladjustments 
which result in delinquency. A youth's 

attempt to choose an occupation is often com- 
plicated by lack of education restrictions 

of occupational choice, and insufficient 
employment information. Individual vocational 
guidance in which the interview between coun- 
selor and applicant is most important and 
vocational guidance for predelinquents helps 

to alleviate these problems, though the 

latter often creates the problem of determining 
predelinquency and is therefore being gradual- 
ly abandoned. Vocational training is being 
increased in nations throughout Europe and 
Africa with the development of training centers, 
cooperative farms, and the like. Because 

large scale unemployment among youth is a threat 
to society, governments in a number of coun- 
tries have created programs to reduce it. Some 
of these measures are: long range manpower 
forecasts; establishment of youth employment 
service; government sponsored legislation and 
programs to recruit and utilize youthful 
laborers; and projects designed to eliminate 
oppressive social conditions. 
efforts to help integrate youth must take the 
form of unrelenting determination to aid them 
to find their proper place in economic, social, 
and community life. 


No address. 


Finally, society's 
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2285 United Nations. Some aspects of the 
prevention of juvenile delinquency. Paper 
prepared by the International Union for Child 
Welfare and others for the Third United 
Nations Congress on the Prevention of Crime 
and the Treatment of Offenders, Stockholm, 
Sweden, August 1965. New York, June 1965, 


This report describes the activities of the 
International Union for Child Welfare, the 
International Association of Youth Magistrates, 
the International Catholic Child Bureau, the 
International Union of Family Organizations, 
the International Association of Workers with 
Maladjusted Children and the World Union of 
Organizations for the Safeguard of Youth. 

The purposes and structure of each organiza- 
tion are described as well as their programs 
in the areas of social and medical services, 
education and family aid, and vocational 
training and guidance. 


No address. 


2286 U. S. Children's Bureau. Halfway House 
programs for delinquent youth. Revised for 
the Third United Nations Congress on the 
Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of 
Offenders, Stockholm, Sweden, August 1965. 
Washington, D.C. 1965, 20 p. 


Halfway houses were established to meet the 
problems that a youth encounters upon his re- 
turn to the community. The transition from 
the restricted and dependent features of an 
institution to complete independence in the 
community is difficult. A number of insti- 
tutions such as the New York State Training 
School for Girls Group Residence, the River- 
side Group Home for Boys, and various state 
sponsored pre-release guidance centers repre- 
sent the range of halfway house programs that 
are currently helping youth. A number of con- 
siderations went into the planning and opera- 
tion of these programs, and similar considera- 
tions should be taken into account prior to 
the establishment of any new halfway house 
programs. Some of these are: sympathetic 
community understanding, adequate physical 
facilities, comprehensive programs utilizing 
diversified services and facilities, and a 
careful admissions policy. 


No address. 
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2287 Jack, Thomas S. “Le Diner Bizare." 
Approved Schools Gazette, 58(10):407-410, 
1965. 


St. Maurice, one of the eight approved 
schools in France, is a combination train- 
ing school and farm which now has 200 boys 
from all over France. It has a good staff 
ratio of about 1:6, classes and workshops 
for various trades, and many outdoor activ- 
ities. St. Maurice also runs a hostel for 
twenty boys who are homeless or from broken 


No address. 


2288 Wilson, J. L. Relevant aspects 
of the Kilbrandon « Approved Schools 
Gazette, 58(10):411-420, 1965. 


The study embodies in the Kilbrandon report 
is made to consider Scotland's treatment 
of juveniles and juvenile delinquents with 
particular reference to court procedures. 
Kilbrandon, like Ingleby and Longford be- 
fore him, feels that treatment should be 
aimed at strengthening positive aspects 

of parental influence through unified family 
services. Kilbrandon's basic tenet is that 
both the needy child and the delinquent 
have been subject to inferior “bringing up" 
processes and need special educative mea- 
sures. In the latter case he feels that 
the present court system, based on the 
crime-responsibility-punishment principle, 
should be replaced im juvenile cases by a 
panel of persons specially selected for 
their understanding of young people. A 
social education department would be set 
up to treat all children needing special 
education and training. The effect of 
this plan on approved schools would be 
some loss of identity, but the advantages 
of a unified system would be worth any 
losses. 


No address. 


2289 New York Citizens’ Committee for 
Children. The status of New York City 
Youth Board's delinquency prediction, 
New York, January 1965. 16 p. 


On November 10, 1964 the New York City Youth 
Board released a report on its twelve years 
of work with the Glueck delinquency predic- 
tion tables in which they were misleadingly 
described as definitive in producing a valid 


and reliable testing instrument. A Manual 
of Procedures for others to follow was also 
issued. No recognition is made of the in- 
portance of parent-child relationships, 

the home environment, school case findings, 
or guidance. The techniques the Youth Board 
used in ite findings and conclusions did 
not follow the usual structured purposeful 
rules of an experiment, and consequently 
the shifting and redesigning of the data 
during the research altered the objectives 
and results. Using the Glueck five factor 
prediction scale based on delinquents and 
non-delinquents in Massachusetts, the Youth 
Board reported on their findings after a 
five year period with a group of New York 
City five year olds. It was impossible 
after five years to determine if the pre- 
dicted delinquents had been helped by 
guidance or hurt by labeling. Later rec- 
ommendations for a broad application of the 
prediction scale, which they characterized 
as a “relatively exact science," did not 
specify the technique for making this scale 
valid and practical in terms of instrumen- 
tation or personnel. Differences in factor 
prediction measurements between Massachus- 
etts and New York City led to the redesign- 
ing of the prediction model but dangerous 
mispredictions still exist. It is too early 
to offer a predictive scale based upon in- 
accurate claims and inconclusive findings 
without answering the important questions 
of by whom and how the findings will be 
handled. The instrument should be used 
carefully because of the potential harm 

of labeling a delinquent on the basis of 
actuarial statistics rather than from in- 
dividual measurements. Its application is 
disappointing, suggesting more emphasis 
should be placed on help in emotional 
adjustments. 


Citizens Committee for Children, 112 East 
19 Street, New York, New York. 


2290 Philadelphia (County). Court. 

The vulnerable child. Highlights of pro- 
ceedings of the Fourth Institute on Juve- 
nile Delinquency, Pennsylvania, 1964, 32 p. 


The program of the Fourth Institute on 
Juvenile Delinquency is concerned with the 
child who lacks a wholesome life experience 
in his home and community, who is especially 
susceptible to anti-social influences, and 
who might become a serious responsibility 
to the court. The problem is approached 
from the points of view of public welfare, 
education and child guidance. Representa- 
tives from all professions, governmental 
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as well as voluntary agencies interested 
in child development and youth training 
participated in the Institute. A child 
who lacks the fundamental training that 
is secured from normal family living is 
unable or unwilling to live within ac- 
cepted norms or limite of society. Ser- 
vices that are geared to intervene before 
the family breakdown are expensive but 
are the best remedies to a community's 
problems. A multi-dimensional approach 
requires coordinated efforts of agencies 
and resources. 


No address. 


2291 #Regional Health and Welfare Coun- 
cil. Institutional needs of teenaged 
girls in Greater Kansas City. Kansas 
City, Missouri, 1964, 18 p. mimeo. 


The institutional setup of greater 

Kansas City is analyzed on the basis of 
previous studies. Certain assumptions 

are supported by the previous studies and 
coupled with the community situation: 

ten recommendations are arrived at. These 
recommendations include effective programs 
of early detection and treatment and other 
preventive programs, establishment of 
group foster homes, and coordination of 
public and private agencies. It is also 
recommended that the council and community 
support the various governmental agencies 
whose resources are used for service for 
the court-committed girls. In this way, 
the need for a more expensive treatment 
and correctional service, as represented 
by care of the child outside of his own 
home, will be reduced. 


Regional Health and Welfare Council, 320 
East 10 Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 


2292 +«24U. S&S. Parole Board. Annual report 
1963-1964. Washington, De. Ce, 1964, 
20 p. 


The United States Board of Parole's annual 
report of July 1, 1963-June 30, 1964 con- 
tains statistical data describing the 
Board's work; parole decisions; (prison 
population and sentencing, parole grants); 
supervision of released prisoners; youth 
correction division commitments and pop- 
wlation in youth institutions; parole 
grants and adjustment on parole. 


United States Board of Parole, HOIC Build- 
ing, 101 Indiana Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
D.C, 20537. 
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2293 The United Community Services of 
of Greater Elyria. Report of Special 
Study Committee. Elyria, Ohio, 1965, 

3 Pe mimeo. 


A recommendation is made to raise tax 
money for building a training center for 
mentally deficient persons and for improv- 
ing juvenile detention facilities in 
Lorain County, Ohio. 


No address. 


2294 A preview of prisons. Motive, 
2(1):22-23, 1965. 


Because of antiquated building facilities 
and overcrowding, construction of medium 
and maximum security prisons is being 
planned in Ohio. Conversion of a refors- 
atory into a maximum security institution 
and elimination of an outmoded peniten- 
tiary as a prison are also on the agenda. 
The concepts of the new prisons are out- 
lined: buildings, accommodations for 
prisoners, facilities for service, and 
prison industries as well as a farm to be 
operated by the prisoners. 


Ohio Department of Mental Hygiene and Cor- 
rection, State Office Building, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


2295 Vocational training for juveniles. 
The Challenge, 8(3):17-19, 1965. 


Youngsters who are the wards of juvenile 
courts at the Cannonsburg Youth Develop- 
ment Center are receiving recently in- 
itiated vocational training to lead to 
further occupational training. They will 
have the opportunity to prepare themselves 
for the time when they leave the institu- 
tion. The project aims are to establish 
realistic vocational objectives and to 
acquire marketable skills. Different agen- 
cies are involved and exercise their area 
of responsibility in cooperation with the 
other. The preparation of a court-commit- 
ted juvenile to learn a living, once he is 
discharged from an institution, is as much 
a part of his rehabilitation as adjustment 
to personal problems and ability to get 
along with others. Other aspects of the 
program include diagnostic evaluation and 
basic literacy training to overcome educa- 
tional handicaps. 


The Challenge, Department of Public Welfare, 
Room 313, Health and Welfare Building, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17120. 
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2296 Edwards, Peggy. Infanticide. 
Mental Health, 24(3):126-127, 1965. 


Women who have given birth to a baby 
awake from a nightmare to find they have 
killed their child and are in prison. 
Between 1906 and 1921, sixty women were 
sentenced to be hanged for this act, 
though fifty-nine of these sentences were 
commuted. The first Infanticide Act of 
1922 lessened this barbarity if it could 
be proved that the mother's mind was dis- 
turbed from the effect of giving birth. 
Then she could be found guilty of felony 
of infanticide and punished as if guilty 
of manslaughter. The Infanticide Act 

of 1933 amended the first act and made it 
easier to interpret. According to an ob- 
stetrical textbook, a woman can be emo- 
tional and impulsive and may be suicidal 
or infanticidal or both during childbirth. 
She will need help - hospital, psychiatric, 
and family. Under the present system, 

she might undergo undue strain at the very 
time she should be getting medical treat- 
ment; brought twice before justices for 
remand and disposition, tried after a 
period of many weeks, confined to a prison 
hospital unless bail is granted. After 
discussing this situation with profes- 
sionals interested in these cases, it was 
decided that some alterations in the law 
were essential and if any woman was 
accused of killing or attempting to kill 
her young child, the procedure should be 
simple. She should be placed under conm- 
petent medical care until she is brought 
to trial, remanded to an observation ward 
or mental hospital for report and treat- 
ment, and her identity should not be 
released to the press unless guilty intent 
is proved. 


No address. 


2297 Westchester Citizens Committee on 
Family Court. Statement of qualifications 
for Family Courts. White Plains, 

New York, 1964, 8 Pe mimeo. 


The Westchester Citizens Committee on the 
Family Court, in independent non-partisan 
group of citizens, prepared a guide in 
the appointment, nomination, and election 
of well-qualified persons for judgeships 
in the Family Courts. The judge's stat- 
utory and Constitutional requirements, 
qualifications, interview guidelines and 


procedures, and interview team reports 
were enumerated. Besides the many abil- 
ities necessary for the judgeship, the 
judge should possess an understanding of 
the walue of auxiliary services and 
community resources in determining the 
best way to help troubled families and 
children. 


Westchester Citizens Committee on Family 
Court, Room 713, County Office Building, 
White Plains, New York. 


2298 Is crime in United States out of 
hand? Why L.B.J. worries. U.5. News 
and World Report, March 22, 1965, p. 38- 
43, 


Police chiefs and other enforcement of- 
ficials from different areas of the 
United States were questioned as to their 
reasons for the marked increase in crime 
in the United States and their suggestions 
for eliminating the problem. Many of them 
blamed Supreme Court decisions as the 
Mallory rule, search and seizure, right 
to counsel, confession and the fifth amend- 
ment. Some felt there is a need for a 
change in attitude on the part of the 
public and judiciary. The American Bar 
Association is sponsoring a three year 
project to formulate regulations for the 
overhaul of criminal justice. 


No address. 


2299 Great Britain. Home Department. 
Report on the work of the children's 
department, 1961-1963. London, Her Maj- 
esty's Stationery Office, 1964, 65 p. 


The Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment reports on the functioning of 
schools, detention, and attendance centers 
in England and Wales from 1961-1963 in- 
dicating the responsibility of the Chil- 
dren's Department towards juvenile delin- 
quency, child labor, and children from 
broken homes. The increase in juvenile 
delinquency, particularly among girls, 
has led to an increased need for family 
and child care services providing for 
preventive and rehabilitative treatment. 
Data on detention centers, boarding-out 
facilities, and personnel are examined. 
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The scope and responsibility of the 
courts, the government, and voluntary or- 
ganizations is studied in connection with 
the need for increased adoption services 
and remand homes. Statistics and tables 
outline approved schools, legislation 
involved, facilities, training, aftercare, 
and psychiatric treatment. Financial in- 
formation on each department is available 
along with recommendations for improve- 
ments. Employment of children is reviewed. 
fables list those receiving in-care treat- 
ment, after-care help, offenses, and ap- 
proved school admissions. 


Children's Department, Home Office, London, 
England. 


2300 American Humane Association. Chil- 
dren's Division. Protecting the child 
victim of sex crimes, by Vincent De Francis, 
Denver, 1965, 13 p. 


National statistics on child victims of 
sex crimes are not available but the 
"“guesstimated" incidence is staggering. 
Thus far in the criminal prosecution of 
the offender, help and treatment for the 
victim and its family are by-passed. 

The conscience of the community obligates 
it to extend social service help to these 
children. Lack of information on the 
problem's magnitude has contributed to 
the inadequacy of attention toward these 
neglected areas. Findings from research 
and psychiatric studies indicate inces- 
tuous relationships in girls from six to 
fourteen to be twice the number as those 
with strangers. Serious personality 
changes result. Participants had even 
more guilt symptoms than the accidental 
victims and different emotional reactions 
to the same stimuli. Permanent personal- 
ity deviation can be reduced during any 
police investigation if guidance is of- 
fered, Israel has substituted Youthful 
Examiners for policemen to protect the 
victim and reduce the effects of the 
crime and parents have cooperated. For 
Constitutional reasons, it is impossible 
to operate that way in the United States 
but some eastern states have assigned 
social workers to gather the data and 
protect the child from additional inves- 
tigative ordeals before turning case over 
to police for testimony. Traumatic effects 
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on the victim have been reduced with 
family guidance as well. Public aware- 
ness is important in helping to modify 
laws and our systems. More data is needed 
on parental neglect, mental retardation, 
and incestuousness,. 


Vincent De Francis, American Humane Asso- 
ciation, Children's Division, P. 0. 
Box 1266, Denver, Colorado. 


2301 Blacker, Edward, Demone, Harold 
W. Ire, & Freeman, Howard E. Drink- 
ing behavior of delinquent boys. 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
26(2) :223-246, 1965. 


Studies were made on 500 fifteen year old 
delinquent boys from a Massachusetts Youth 
Center for patterns of their 

behavior, its extent and association with 
delinquency. The study examines drinking 
practices and develops a typology of 
drinkers according to usage, age, race, 
court involvement, and urbanization. 

A structured questionnaire was used. 

Four measurements of a drinking pattern 
were developed: an effect measure, a 
pathological behavior rating, a path- 
ological attitude measure, and a frequency 
rating. Roughly 345 were found to be 
drinkers, age was related to drinking 
effects and pathological behavior; the 
incidence of alcoholic use among students 
and delinquents is similar but excessive 
drinking is greater among delinquents. 
The typology study indicated 140 abetain- 
ers, forty one-time drinkers, 170 moder- 
ate drinkers and sixty-five social ones. 
A correlation between age and drinking 
type showed older boys to be pathological 
or relief drinkers. White boys rather 
than Negroes and previous offenders were 
heavier drinkers. Further studies of 
alcoholism and delinquency are indicated. 


No address. 
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2302 Pennsylvania.Parole Board. The 
costs of dangerous criminal behavior, by 
Elizabeth Casper. / Harrisburg 7, 1965, 
a Pe typed. 


Economic costs to society in payment of 
crime include not only loss of life, loss of 
property, and injuries, but the responsi- 
bility for the offender's detention and 
his family's support. To determine how 
much it costs the United States, it is 
first necessary to know the number of 
dangerous offenders, what dangerous behav- 
ior involves, and the cost of eliminating 
future dangerous behavior. The necessary 
data do not exist on direct and indirect 
costs by any specific definition of the 
terms. A total picture of behavior 
acknowledged by police to be dangerous 
does not exist. Direct costs involve 
investigation and the apprehension of 
criminals, their conviction and confine- 
ment, probation and parole, and the costs 
to individuals who suffer as a result of 
criminal behavior. Information is not 
completely substantiated but the price 

is several thousand dollars for each adult 
and juvenile offender. Indirect or "hidden" 
costs are reflected in the use of society's 
resources that could be used elsewhere and 
in the monetary requirements of penal care 
as well as the loss of potentially pro- 
ductive time. Objective measurements of 
subtler damages are unavailable. A further 
fiscal study of Philadelphia crime costs 
will reveal the efficacy of cost reduction 
by a parole program and by the possible 
maintenance of a parolee over a prisoner 
and the advantages,if any should a parolee 
fail his obligation. 


Elizabeth W. Casper, Pennsylvania Board 
of Parole, Pennsylvania. 


2303 Macau. Anti-Narcotics Board. 
Report No. 17, 1964. 61 pe illus. 


Statistical data are presented concerning 
the production and use of narcotics in 
Macau during July, August, and September 
1964. The activities of the narcotic 
treatment center during the same period 
are also treated statistically. Informa- 
tion on the profession, motivation, and 
disposition of offenders is given, and 
news clippings and photographic records 
are included. 


No address. 


2304 Albert, Valery. La delincuencia 
juvenil en la U.R.S.S. (Juvenile delin- 
quency in the U.S.S.R.) Criminalia, 
31(2) :58-62. 


Soviet authorities have tried to convince 
the world that their system has succeeded 
in creating a new Soviet man, superior to 
those living in a free society. In many 
areas, their problems are just as serious 
as our own, notably in the area of juvenile 
delinquency. In an attempt to hide this, 
there is a widespread effort on the part 
of the government to minimize and, in 

some cases, not reveal criminal statistics, 
In truth, however, juvenile delinquency 

is now a very serious social problem about 
which much is being written. Many Soviet 
writers seem to feel that juvenile delin- 
quency is a kind of protect against author- 
ity. In recent years the Soviet press has 
criticized publicly the policy of covering 
up criminal statistics for fear of harming 
their image in the eyes of the rest of the 
world. Even in the case of serious crimes, 
light sentences are given and many times 
no arrests are made. All this is done in 
an effort to keep published statistics 
low. 


No address. 


2305 Bettiol, Giuseppe. "La doctrina 
del Tatbestand en su ultima formulacion. 
(The doctrine of Tatbestand in its latest 
form.) Criminalia, 31(2):63-67, 1965. 


The German concept of "Tatbestand" has 
been reformulated and modernized by 
Beling in his recent book Die Lehre von 
Tatbestand. Originally a broad concept 

of crime in its various forms, it con- 
tained no detailed descriptions of crimes 
or punishments. To this Beling has added 
a second code, or Leitbild, which will 
bring to specifics the general criminal 
acts dea}t with by Tatbestand. Leitbild 
will deal not only with crimes and pun- 
ishments, but also with causation, circun- 
stance, and intent of the particular 
offender. It will be, in effect, the spec- 
ification and categorization of crimes 
first mentioned in the Tatbestand. Beling 
suggests that all general penal problems 
must be seen in relation to Tatbestand, 
while only specific instances of crime 
will involve the Leitbild. Two major 
faults are brought about by this dichotomy: 
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it will not allow for a more systematic 
classification of crime, and in reality, 
the Leitbild must be involved in all 
problems of crime and penology, not only 
specific instances, thus possibly elia- 
inating the need for Tatbestand. 


No address. 


2306 Dupont Mulioz, Marco Antonio. Com- 
tarios a la personalidad del delincuente 
Mexicano. (Commentary on the personality 
of the Mexican offender.) Criminalia, 
31(2) :68-71, 1965. 


Information gained on urban crime and 
delinquency through work at the Federal 
District Penitentiary at Ixtapalapa 
indicates that Mexican urban society pro- 
duces in its members feelings of inferior- 
ity, loneliness, aggressiveness, and frus 
tration which often result in the com- 
mission of crimes. The adaptation of this 
type of offender to prison life produces 
an opposite phenomenon. For first term 
and newly arrived prisoners on the con- 
trary, the trend seems to be a complete 
and successful adaptation to the regimen 
of prison life and society. This is not 
to say that all normal societal frustra- 
tions and aggressions are abated within 
prison, but the noticeable improvement 

in the psychological state of the prisoners 
indicates that further study could be 
fruitful. 


No address. 


2307 Masaveu, Jaime. Tono juridico y 
defensa social contra el bandolerismo. 
(Juridic attitude and social defense 
against banditry.) Criminalia, 31(2): 
80-96, 1965. 


Of all the countries plagued with the 
problem of highway banditry, until recent 
years Spain alone had tried to effectively 
combat this form of crime. These efforts 
date from 1245 when Fernando III empowered 
the Santa Hermandad of the Holy Brother- 
hood to patrol the highways of Christian 
Spain to combat banditry. The bulk of the 
activity of these outlaw groups in Spain 
has taken place in Andalucia, especially 
in the Sierra Morena. There have been two 
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ways in use to deal with bandits, the 
“ley de fogas" and the “ley de custodia." 
Under the former, now forbidden, captured 
bandits were promptly executed by extra- 
legal authorities, while the”ley de cus- 
todia” prescribed legal custody with the 
possibility for eventual release. Bandits 
were also placed in collars or hung up by 
the feet for public ridicule. Present day 
sanctions in Spain against banditry stem 
from many sources: Roman law, the Siete 
Partidas of Alfonso X, and the laws of 
Felipe IV in 1621-1665 among others. 

More recent revisions of the laws concern- 
ing banditry were made in 1870, 1877, 1890, 
1945 and 1963. 


No address. 


2308 Cova Garcia, Luis, No reforma del 
cédigo penal lo que se require, sino jueces 
ejemplares. (Exemplary judges, rather than 
reform of the penal code, is what is 
needed.) Criminalia, 31(2):97-98, 1965. 


Venezuela's penal code of 1926 is built 
on a classic model considering only penal 
law and crime, and contains none of the 
modifications championed by the positivist 
school of Lombroso Garo-falo and Ferri. 
To update this code for modern usage, a 
sweeping revision is neither desirable nor 
necessary. What is needed is the appoint- 
ment by the Ministerio Publice of judges 
who will be farsighted and clairvoyant 
enough to judge each case on its own merits, 
molding punishments to fit particular in- 
stances and crimes. The complete reform 
of the penal system advocated by the 
National Executive Department would have 
no significant effect in combating the 
current rash of Venezuelan delinquency. 


No address. 
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2309 Quiroz Cuaron, Alfonso. Evolucion 
de la criminologia. (Evolution of crim- 
inology.) Derecho Penal Contemporaneo, 
1965(3) :13-56, 1965. 


Criminology is the science which synthe- 
sizes the natural, cultural, and causal 
aspects of antisocial conduct. As all 
sciences do, it tries to establish the 
relationship between the cause or causes 
and the phenomenon for the purpose of 
preventing, minimizing, alleviating, or 
treating anti-social behavior. The study 
of crime has proceeded from at least three 
different directions during its develop- 
ment. The Anthropological School began 
with the Italian Dellaporta in the sixteen- 
th century and reached a high point with 
Cesar Lombroso's study of De mt Man, 
published in 1876. The Endocrinological 
and Biotypological School can trace its 
roots to Juan de Dios Huarte de San Juan's 
study (1575) of intelligence and intellect. 
The Sociological School may be divided 
into several major subcategories: the 
socialist thinkers led by Marx and Engels, 
the sociologists following Emile Durkheim, 
the economic determinist theory emanating 
from the study of Dupruy and Ducpetieaux 
(1845), the inte chological school 

of Gabriel Tarde (1843-190") and the 
Italian (also called eclectic) theories 
of Enrico Ferri and his followers. At a 
session of the Latin American Meeting on 
Prevention of Crime and Treatment of Delin- 
quency held im Caracas in September 1963, 
various recommendations were made regarding 
criminal procedure in the Latin American 
countries. Some of these included the 
creation of an office of General Director 
of Prisons in each country to oversee the 
national prison system, the introduction 
of courses in criminology in the Latin 
American universities, the classification 
of prisoners and relaxation of restric- 
tions in those cases where possible, and 
mutual cooperation among Latin American 
countries in all phases of criminology. 


No address. 


2310 Altamirrano Jdcome, Lauro. En 
torno de la parte general del proyecto 
cédigo penal tipo. (The general portion 
of the projected model penal code.) 
Derecho Penal Contemporaneo, 1965 
(3):57-105, 1965. 


The necessity for the unification of 
Mexico's laws should override any con- 
sideration of the fact that that country's 
system of government is a federal one. 

The Model Code of Social Defense of Vera 
Cruz 1944 is the first modern proposal of 
legislation in Mexican criminology. It 
includes sections on criminal responsibil- 
ity sanctions and probation and parole. 
The Vera Cruz code contains only 108 
articles compared to the 380 in the pro- 
posed penal code of 1949. A commission of 
eminent jurists, headed by Francisco 
Blasco Fernandz de Moredo, was formed to 
draw up a model code divided into the 
following major categories: penal law, 
crime, the delinquent, jurists, sanctions, 
application of sanctions, end to penal 
punishments, and minors. 


No address. 


2311 United Community Services of Elyria 
and Lorain. A report of a study for lorain 
County, Elyria, Ohio for the Study Com- 
mittee on proposed levies. Elyria, 1965, 
19 p. 


The report outlines recommendations made 
by the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency to Lorain County, Ohio on the 
projected need for additional juvenile 
detention facilities and probation activ- 
ities. A need for commmity treatment 
and activity centers is also noted. Sug- 
gestions on procedure and organization 
are included. Some statistical data on 
financing and referrals are given. 


No address, 


2312 Mariposa County (California). Pro- 
bation Department. Annual report 1964. 
Mariposa, 1965, 10 p. mimeo. 


The juvenile and adult services of the 
Mariposa California Probation Office are 
outlined and the jurisdiction of the court 
is defined. Juveniles are classified by 
sex, age, reason for referral (offense, 
neglect, dependency), and referring agency. 
Adults are classified by sex and offense. 


No address. 
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2313 Joint Committee on Continuing 

legal Education of the American Law Insti- 
tute and the American Bar Association. 

The problem of punishing homicide. 1962. 
92 p. (Problems in Criminal Law and Its 
Administration Series No. 8) 


The problems raised by attempted reform 

of the statutes dealing with punishing 
homicide call for wise legal counsel. 

Many major issues of legislative choice 
would face an American legislature attempt- 
ing to reform its law of homicide. English 
common law uses the phrase “malice afore- 
thought" in determining which unlawful 
killings are murder and which are man- 
slaughter. Once signifying a deliberate 
premeditated intention, the term homicide 
has come to be defined as a mental attitude 
preceding or accompanying the act or 
omission by which death occurs. In many 
jurisdictions in the United States, murder 
is divided into degrees. The distinguish- 
ing feature which makes intentional kill- 
ing first degree murder is often the con- 
cept of deliberation and premeditation. 
Both first and second degree murder 
requires intent, yet specific intent to 
kill is often sufficient proof of pre- 
meditation. Thus, the original distinct- 
ion between first and second degree murder 
is often invalidated. Many jurisdictions 
provide that killing in the heat of pas- 
sion, that is with legal provocation, 
reduces the offense to manslaughter. In 
the nineteenth century, the standard of 
the behavior of the “reasonable man" was 
added to the short list of legal provo- 
cation, but nineteenth century applica- 
tion of the standard has rigidly adopted 
as precedent in our criminal law and 

court practice, hindering equal applica- 
tion of justice. According to common law 
today,"malice aforethought" exists wherever 
the intentions to commit any felony is 
present. ILdiability for punishment as a 
gurderer often falls upon an act which 
itself involves no risk of death and an 
offender who had no specific intention 

to kill. In unintended killings the 
“presumption of intent" from the results 
of the act creates judicial confusion. 

If the act involves creation of substan- 
tial risk of death, courts often link 

the act with intent through the concept 

of “implied malice." Finally, there is 
the issue of criminal responsibility for 
negligence. Here, not only is the death 
not intended, but the risk itself is not 
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foreseen. The sections of the Model Penal 
Code of the American Law Institute which 
deal with punishing homicide attempt to 
confront these issues and offer the best 
legal solutions. The reasoning behind 
each of these sections of the Code is put 
forth in terms of these issues and their 
possible solutions. 


No address. 


2314 #Baltimore (Maryland). Circuit 
Court. Juvenile Court. Juvenile Causes 
Division. Annual report 1964, Baltimore, 
1965, 22 p. 


Statistical data on the children brought 
before the juvenile circuit court in Bal- 
timore during the year 1964 are class- 
ified according to the age, sex, offense, 
and disposition. The number of associates, 
the time of day when the offense was conm- 
mitted, and the total number of offenses 
are included. Programs for juvenile proba- 
tion and for delinquency control are 
described briefly and evaluated. Juvenile 
court procedure is outlined, stressing 

the rights of the child. 


No address. 


2315 Dane County (Wisconsin). Juvenile 

Court. Probation Department and Detention 
Home. Annuel report 1964. Madison, 1964, 

39 Pe mimeo. 


Statistical data are given on the number 
of juveniles referred to the juvenile 
court and the number detained in Dane 
County, Wisconsin in 1964, Children are 
classified by offense, referring agency, 
age, disposition, and duration of deten- 
tion. Trends in types of offenses reported 
from 1960-1964 are indicated. Four case 
histories of recidivists are included. 


No address. 
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2316 Pennsylvania. Parole Board. 
Holdover cases released on parole, - 
pared by W. L. Jacks. / Harris : 
December 1964, 5 p. mimeo. 


A comparison is made between the success 
of parolees who were released on time and 
those who were released after a delay 
because of lack of a parole plan. Statis- 
tics are given on the number of delays 

in the Pennsylvania parole system. Parol- 
ees are classified according to duration 
of delay, the type of correctional insti- 
tution, and present status. 


No address. 


2317 Dubuque County (Iowa). District 
Court. Juvenile Division. Annual report 
1964. Dubuque, 1964, 5 p. mimeo. 


Statistics are given for the delinquency, 
dependency, and neglect cases that came 
under the jurisdiction of the Dubuque 
County Juvenile Court during 1964. Delin- 
quents are classified by offense, age, 
religion, disposition, and economic status 
of parents. Comparison of statistics is 
made with the previous twenty-six year 
average. 


No address. 


2318 The Institute for the Study of 
Crime and Delinquency. Training staff 
for program development in youth correc- 
tional institutions, Norman Fenton, and 
Ernst A. Taron, eds. Sacramento, Calif- 
ornia, 1965, 180 p. 


The new approach to resocialization of 
inmates in correctional institutions 
requires that all personnel and correc- 
tional workers have definite functions 
and cooperate in the treatment program. 
This project was designed to create a 
curriculum to prepare correctional insti- 
tution employees for such cooperation. 
The central goal of the project was to 
blend theory and practice in training. 

An understanding of the relationship 
between what the trainee learned and his 
previous knowledge and experience was con- 
sidered essential. Emphasis was placed 
on methods of preparing trainees as 


teachers for inservice work. Fifty middle- 
management employees were selected as 
trainees in two groups of twenty-five. 

The trainees' potential ability to train 
others and meet the responsibilities of 
their duties were considered during selec- 
tion. In this way, all personnel of the 
cooperating institutions would be trained 
for more effective treatment program 
development. The project consisted of 
two institutes of three months each. The 
first began on November 11, 1963, and the 
second on March 9, 1964. Each consisted 
of two parts. The first was of a didactic- 
demonstrational character, attended by 
all trainees and held in Sacramento. It 
consisted of formal presentations followed 
by periods of discussion in small groups 
to create a sense of critical approval. 
The second part was a laboratory situation 
for on-the-job training in their own in- 
stitutions which was coordinated with the 
advances in administrative operations and 
methodologies. The laboratory work was 
in small groups from each institution and 
programs were developed within the broad 
guidelines of the aims of the project to 
fit the individual characteristic of each 
institution. The many interrelationships 
of correctional institutions with outside 
society need to be understood by correc- 
tional workers to facilitate the restor- 
ation of the inmate to society. Trainees 
were taught that the management of a cor- 
rectional institution must be considered 
a social process. It was attempted to 
familiarize the workers with modern 
theories and methods in corrections and 
the relations between cause and treatment 
of delinquency were stressed. The need 
was recognized for future leaders to be 
openminded in their evaluation of new 
methods in management of correctional 
institutions. The training program was 
separate from the evaluative process in 
an attempt to maintain the greatest degree 
of objectivity. The School of Criminology 
of the University of California at Berkeley 
agreed to evaluate the outcome of the 
project. They were mainly concerned with 
the affect of the project on the partic- 
ipating institutions, their staff,and 
wards of these institutions. 


No address. 
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2319 Michigan. Correction Department. 
Parole in Michigan. Lansing, Michigan, 
no date, 20 p. 


Until recently there was little organiza- 
tion in the parole procedure in Michigan. 
Today there is an active parole program 
that carries into all phases of the parol- 
ee's life as an improved method of con- 
trolling the release of prisoners and 
checking on their behavior after release. 
It is designed to serve two purposes: 

(1)to protect the public by controlled 
release and supervision of parolees; and 
(2) to assiet the parolee in his return 

to the community. The two phases in the 
program are the selection of eligible 
prisoners by the state Parole Board, and 
the supervision of paroled prisoners by 

a field staff of trained civil service 
parole officers. Before a prisoner is 
paroled, the parole officer who will act 
as his supervisor must conduct a pre- 
parole investigation to ensure that the 
parolee has legitimate employment waiting 
and adequate housing facilities. When 
these conditions are met, the prisoner can 
be paroled. During the period of parole, 
the officer is required to maintain con- 
tact with the parolee in order to insure 
fulfillment of the obligations set out in 
the established conditions of parole. 
Violation of parole can be handled in 
three ways: continuation on parole with- 
out penalty; extension of parole period; 
or return to prison. Those parolees suc- 
cessfully completing their assigned parole 
requirements are granted a certificate of 
discharge on application of their super- 
visor. The discharge releases the parolee 
from any remaining portion of his sentence 
and cannot be revoked unless it is proved 
before delivery that the parolee violated 
parole prior to the completion of the 
parole period. Michigan's parole program 
provides cooperative methods with the 
other states of the nation for the release 
and transfer of parolees, for aid in the 
arrest, detention and return of parole 
violators, and in the referral and place- 
ment of parolees in programs of states 
other than Michigan, While there are cer- 
tain principles which are generally 
accepted among parole systems As guideposts 
to both planning and day-to-day operations, 
the possibilities of improvement of the 
reformative processes for more effective 
use of time and skills are always being 
considered. 


No address. 
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2320 Summit County (Ohio). Juvenile 
court center. Annual report 1964. 
L Akron 7, 1965, 19 p. 


A series of tables and graphs are employed 
te characterize the referrals to Sumit 
County, Ohio Juvenile Court during 1964. 
Data are given on the total number of 
referrals and the distribution by age, 
sex, offense, race, source of referral, 
disposition, recidivism, institutional 
placement, population, and family status. 


No address. 


2321 National Jail Association. Jail 
standards approved by the National Jail 
Association. National Jail Forum, 
6(3):7-12, 1965. 


Jails should adhere to certain basic 
functional, operational, and architectural 
standards. Ideally, facilities for lockup 
for presentence detention, and for post- 
sentence detention should be separate. 
Administrators and employees should be 
chosen on the basis of merit rather than 
favor and they should maintain discipline 
by strict adherence to well established 
rules. Punishment should never be brutal. 
Suitable locations for jails must allow 
for isolation and growth. Jails should 

be made of fireproof materials with in- 
dividual cement and steel cells for all 
inmates. Ventilation, plumbing, sleeping, 
cooking, and cleaning facilities must all 
meet established criteria. The health of 
inmates is to be insured by proper atten- 
tion to diet and to routines of personal 
and institutional cleanliness. Quiet 
recreation should be encouraged as well 

as group and religious activity. Effic- 
iency, security, and improved morale 

will result from the adoption of these 
standards. 


No address. 
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2322 Sand, Froma. The law and juvenile 
sex. Modern Sex, 1(7):19-31, 1965; 
1(8) :87-108, 1965. 


The Probation Department of los Angeles 
County, California, largest in the nation, 
performs two basic functions: (1) inves- 
tigation to aid juvenile disposition; 

and (2) supervision of children and adults 
on probation. It also provides special 
services such as local treatment for chil- 
dren and work with gangs. The basis for 
this work is a belief that delinquent and 
criminal acts are symptoms, and that anti- 
social behavior can be remedied with 
proper treatment. The staff members are 
dedicated to the goals of rehabilitation. 
Juvenile Hall is the detention center of 
the county. A minor taken into custody 
is diagnosed there and stays if the pre- 
detention hearing calls for placement. 

The children are given their own rooms 
and receive medical, psychiatric, and 
counseling services as well as work, rec- 
reation, education, religious services, 
and other activities. At the end of 
detention, a disposition hearing prescribes 
Placement: foster homes - institutions; 
or probation. There are fourteen proba- 
tion camps for boys; senior forestry camps 
for older boys, sixteen to eighteen, and 
junior camps which stress education. For 
girls not adequately cared for at home, in 
institutions, or in foster homes, two 
special facilities are available. One is 
Lathrop Hall which emphasizes family 
counseling education and group activities. 
Las Palmas School for Girls, architectur- 
ally designed for physical security to 
accommodate more difficult girls, takes 
about 100 youth. Each girl is "staffed" 
individually; and treatment includes dis- 
cipline, counseling, therapy and remedial 
schooling. Many special activities 

(e.g., dancing, clubs) are provided. In 
the area of probation field supervision, 
the department has been experimenting in 
reduced caseloads (from seventy-five to 
fifteen) for more intensive service. 

The goal is to establish good relations 
with both the delinquent and his family, 
and to tap community resources; in short, 
to improve the atmosphere in which the 
probationer is attempting to readjust to 
society. 


No address. 


2323 Clarke, Harrison H., & Olson, 
Arne L. Characteristics of fifteen year 
old boys who demonstrate various acconm- 
plishments or difficulties. Child Devel- 
opment, 36(2):559-567, 1965. 


The physical, mental, and personality 
characteristics of a group of 100 fifteen 
year old boys in Medford, Oregon public 
schools were studied and contrasted begin- 
ning with 1956-1957 and annually there- 
after until high school graduation. The 
purpose was to determine the relationship 
between their special traits and either 
their achievements or delinquency. In- 
telligence was found to be common to all 
superior groups. In junior high school, 
the athletes excelled over others in 
physical development. Mental health and 
superior achievement was evident in the 
superior science students. Fine arts 
students and those in the leadership group 
showed no difference physically or mentally 
in their Kuder interest areas. Poor 
students and superior students different 
only in areas of academic accomplishment. 
There was no relationship found between 
delinquency and the socio-economic level 
nor with any of the other traits of the 
boys of accomplishment in contrast with 
those rated as delinquent. 


H. Harrison Clarke, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Oregon 97403. 


2324 Maximum security prison that empha- 
sizes rehabilitation. Architectural 
Record, 1965(4):187-192, 1965. 


The new federal penitentiary at Marion, 
Tllinois, a maximum security institution 
comparable to Leavenworth and Alcatraz, 
has also been designed according to pro- 
gressive correctional thinking in the 
interest of rehabilitation. The use of 
electronic techniques such as TV, special 
gates and fences, and remote control sys- 
tems have made top security possible with- 
out obviousness or ugliness. The physical 
organization of the prison complex permits 
easy accessibility in spite of size. Many 
of the serious anti-social or disturbed 
prisoners receive psychiatric treatment in 
an attempt to make the reality of the 
confinement constructive and rehabilitative 
rather than just punitive. Prisoners are 
educated and trained for re-entry into 
society simultaneously with the progran- 
ming of instruction for prison personnel 
in modern correctional methods. 


No address. 
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2325 U. S. Prison Bureau. National 
prisoner statistics survey report. 
[washington, D.C./, 1964, 17 p. mimeo. 


This initial report discusses a continuing 
study the Bureau of Prisons is conducting 
for the National Prisoner Statistics pro- 
grams. It was sent to all persons plan- 
ning to participate in the National Pris- 
oner Statistics workshop, to be held at 
the Congress of Corrections in August 1964, 
The study is intended to streamline the 
procedures and achieve more timely and 
accurate presentation of data. The cur- 
rent system of securing data from the 
prisons is described and its weaknesses 
are categorized as: (1) delay in receipt 
and publication of reports; (2) duplica- 
tion in preparation and processing of the 
reports; (3) lack of comparability of data 
presented in the reports; and (4) inflex- 
ibility of raw data. Suggested changes in 
the forme to eliminate these weaknesses 

as well as the forms themselves are in- 
cluded for the consideration of the partic- 
ipants in the workshop. 


No address. 


2326 University of Michigan. Institute 
for Social Research. A measure of delin- 
quent behavior and its validity, by Martin 
Gold. / Ann Arbor 7, no date, 25 p. mimeo. 


A new interview method designed to find out 
from teenagers the extent and nature of 

the delinquent behavior they have committed 
was developed by means of a validation 
technique which checked the extent to which 
the youngsters replied truthfully to ques- 
tions about their delinquency. To check 
the amount of concealment of information 
received from interviews with 522 randomly 
selected boys and girls between the ages 

of thirteen and sixteen living in Flint, 
Michigan, a validation procedure was 
developed. The delinquent acts of the 125 
youngsters then interviewed were already 
known through informants, but neither the 
subjects nor the interviewers knew this. 
Each subject was presented with a packet 

of fifty-one cards. On each card was a 
statement of a delinquent act. The youth 
was asked to place the cards into appro- 
priate slots according to the frequency 
with which he had committed the act. 

After the card sorting was completed, the 
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interviewer questioned him further about 
the acts he had committed. The informa- 
tion the subjects revealed in the inter- 
views was compared to the information 
gotten from the informants, and subjects 
were classified as "truthtellers" or 
“concealers.” The validation procedure 
was effective in recording accurately 
about seventy percent of the undetected 
behavior of the sample. No marked differ- 
ences in concealment were found related 
to sex, race, and social status. There 
were differences in the extent of conceal- 
ment among kinds of offenses. 


Martin Gold, Institute for Social Research, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


2327 ‘Bucks County (Pennsylvania) Prison. 
Handbook for inmates. Doylestown, no date, 
24 p. 


This handbook details the rules and regu- 
lations governing the conduct of inmates 
in the Burks County Prison, and serves 
as a guide for those inmates awaiting 
hearing, trial, or sentencing. 


No address. 


2328 Special detention unit successful 
in British Columbia Penitentiary. Federal 
Corrections, 4(3):4, 1965 


As a result of riots in the British Colus- 
bia Penitentiary during April, 1963, a 
special detention unit was constructed to 
achieve maximum control of rebellious 
inmates. Inmates are divided into four 
classes, the largest of which involves 
protective custody. They work at making 
all the shirts for the Industrial Depart- 
ment and do that unit's cleaning and main- 
tenance. The dangerous inmates are handled 
strictly and often individually, as are 

the mentally disturbed. The results of the 
improved facilities, staff efficiency and 
planning have been highly successful. 


No address 
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2329 Future planning integrates training 
and employment of inmates. Federal Cor- 
rections, 4(3):5, 1965. 


Purposeful employment is the objective of 
modernized educational and training pro- 
grams; to anticipate the increased prison 
population, a larger and better trained 
staff is recommended. Inmates should be 
trained by the penitentiary services for 
employment according to the current market 
and for personality characteristics that 
will help in obtaining and keeping a job. 
Aptitudes and abilities must be evaluated 
for maxiwum achievement, the inmate's re- 
lationship to the labor market considered, 
and an employment program developed. 


No address. 


2330 Relations with news media. Federal 
Corrections, 4(3):8, 1965. 


Inadequate communication and understanding 
between penal staff officers has resulted 
in confusion and secrecy with respect to 
the public's impressions of penitentiaries. 
To encourage a candid exchange of opinions, 
two series of discussions were arranged 
between correctional officers and news media 
personnel. The discussions involved what 
wes considered to be a news story, the 
statute and integrity of newspapers, the 
appropriateness of some coverage, and the 
rapport between the official and the news- 
paper man who also has problems ef public 
interest and proper timing. The peniten- 
tiary service was considered responsible 
for providing information and the news 
media for honest, fast,and objective cover~ 
age. 


No address. 


2331 #Edmison, Alex J. Minimum parole. 
Federal Corrections, 4(3):12-13, 1965. 


To give more inmates an opportunity for 
rehabilitation under supervision, minigum 
parole has been designed under the Parole 
Act to reduce the terms of parole beyond 
the statutory remission period. The in- 
mate can benefit from this if he fulfille 
his obligations outside of prison; other- 
wise he faces increased punishment. For 
the public it means increased crime-curbing 


supervision. As of October 1964, the cri- 
teria for minimum parole included all in- 
mates except sex offenders, rioters, per- 
sonal offenders, those released on stat- 
utory remission or who had indicated phy- 
sical or mental impairment. The results 
to date with 112 inmates are not conclusive, 
in part due to the reluctance of staff of- 
ficers to accept this change, inadequate 
planning, and insufficient aftercare agen- 
cies. Perhaps those cases chosen for 
minimum parole were not the best but there 
were increased indications of other in- 
mates wanting assistance and supervision 
after parole. Further consideration of 
regulations, practices, and proper prep- 
aration of inmates is requested by all 

the involved participants, aiming at an 
increased parolee rehabilitation and simul- 
taneous public protection. 


No address. 


2332 Lander, Joseph. Introduction to 
the symposium on the delinquent girl. 
(Reprint of) Journal of the American 
= of Child Psychiatry, 2(3):504-560, 
1963. 


The symposium focusing on delinquent girls 
held at the Hawthorne Cedar Knolls School 
in New York in November 1959 observed the 
greater difficulty in treating and managing 
girls in contrast to boys. The paucity of 
literature on females and the male-female 
differences was regarded. The symposium 
involved clinical, theoretical, historical, 
and sociological observations. At Hawthorne 
the girls" program was unified with the 
boys" about 1952 when increased recognition 
of the need for careful selection and 
supervision of the individuals and activ- 
ities in this heterosexual atmosphere of 
delinquents was apparent. The gains from 
this approach did outweigh the problems. 
Two case histories of girls indicated some 
problems and recommendations: girls are 
more difficult to direct, their opportun- 
ities for sublimation are fewer, and work 
natural for males is distasteful. Aggres- 
siveness and promiscuousness exists obvious- 
ly as anti-social for females but celebrated 
for males. Girls compete rather than co- 
operate with other girls. Sources of 
tension include passivity-activity con- 
flicts with respect to sex, narcissism, 

and ego identity. More fantasy and intro- 
spection complicates girls, particularly 
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with sexual activities. They need pro- 
tection against narcissistic trauma, 

some of the desirable elements of mother- 
ing, preparation for therapeutic interven- 
tion when troubled, and a reduction of 
competition with males and the desire to 
destroy them. The transition from child- 
hood to maturity, increased insight and 
self-confidence to prevent repetitive 
self-destructive patterns should involve 
therapy. A relationship of trust must be 
established with the therapists to over- 
come the less fortunate previous adult 
influences on any level. 


Joseph Lander, M.D., Jewish Board of 
Quardians, West 57th Street, New York, 
New York. 


2333 New York (State). Correction De- 
partment. Family court intake: a study 
of the establishment of intake service 
in the Onondaga Probation Department. 
[Albany r October 1963, 37 pe. 


Immediately after the effective date of 
the Family Court Act,.September 1, 1962, 
the Division of Probation undertook a 
study of intake service in Onondaga County 
with the cooperation of the Onondaga 
County Probation Department. As authorized 
by the Family Court Act, the purpose of the 
intake services is to sift cases for the 
court and to provide help in resolving 
problems without court action. During the 
period of this study, 271 children and 144 
adults came to the attention of intake. 

As demonstrated by the study, the referral 
sources, the screening process, reception, 
intake officers’ first decision, further 
exploration after the decision, informal 
supervision of children, continued contact 
in adult cases, and disposition of cases 
constituted the case process pattern. 

Some of the socio-economic characteristics 
of the study group are included as well as 
tables which provide information on the 
number of cases handled and adjudicated, 
mature of complaints, source and reasons 
for referral, nature of misconduct, number 
of prisons in and duration of contact. 

It was found that the intake service is of 
value to the court and the community. The 
study resulted in the following recommen- 
dations: (1) A well-trained receptionist 
is essential to the orderly management of 
intake; (2) the flow of work to intake 
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from public and private agencies should 
be handled according to standard pro- 
cedures reached by prior agreement; 

(3) all potential petitioners in neglect, 
support, delinquency, persons-in-need-of- 
supervision, family offense, and concil- 
iation matters should be screened at in- 
take; (4) close working relationship be 
developed between probation intake officers 
and the petition clerks; (5) skilled and 
experienced probation officers should be 
assigned to the intake service; (6) intake 
services should make full use of community 
resources; (7) intake casework should be 
family-centered; (8) intake workers 
should experiment with a variety of tech- 
niques in helping families; (9) intake 
record should be brief; and (10) intake 
service should be located in quarters 
which provide the quiet and privacy 
essential to interviewing people who are 
disturbed. An appendix includes tables 
on the age of the children in the study, 
status of child's present family, and 
marital status and education of adults in 
the household. 


No address. 


2334 Pennsylvania. Parole Board. Char- 
acteristics of persons arrested for robbery. 
Zlarrisburg/, 1965, 7 p. mimeo. 


A study was made of 186 persons convicted 
or robbery and released on parole from 
July 1, 1964 to December 31, 1964 in order 
to determine the reasons why the offense 
was committed and to examine the character- 
istics of the offenders. Only one out of 
ten indicated to have committed the offense 
because of the need for funds; three out 
of four were unemployed at the time the 
offense was committed; two out of five 
have previously been arrested for the same 
offense; two out of three pleaded guilty; 
about one-half of the persons studied had 
criminal records by the time they were 
eighteen years of age; slightly less than 
one-half had criminal records going back 
at least eleven years; when released on 
parole on the most recent offense their 
median age was twenty-eight years, seven 
months; only 8.6 percent were first of- 
fenders; the median number of arrests was 
between four and five and the median num- 
ber of convictions two; approximately 
three out of five had parole violation 
records; and three-eighths were white 
while five-eighths were Negro. 


No address. 
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2335 Indiana. Reformatory. Data Process- 
ing Center. Penal survey report concern- 
ing female juvenile institutions as of 

15 April 1965. Pendleton, Indiana, 1965, 
20 p. mimeo. 


A data statistical analysis was made of 
twenty-five female juvenile institutions 
comprising twenty-two states and the 
United States Federal Prison System. The 
information was obtained as a result of 
questionnaires sent to the various institu- 
tions. The institutions are classified on 
the basis of population. The various 
tables provide information on: (1) institu- 
tional data relative to number of personnel, 
average inmate population, capacity, type 
of security, duration of stay, age, and 
ratio of officers te inmates; (2) educa- 
tional requirements of personnel and sal- 
ary; (3) extent to which each institu- 
tion employs medical, chological and 
counseling personnel;(4) treatment pro- 
vided and psychological tests used; (5) 
visiting privileges; (6) extra curric- 
ular activities for inmates in the insti- 
tution; (7) vocational and educational 
programs; (8) parole policies and percen- 
tages of violations; and (9) financial sum 
provided upon inmates‘ release. 


Data Processing Center, Indiana Reform- 
atory, Pendleton, Indiana 


2336 Bauer, Iieudell E., & Pettibone, 
John M, A combination examination and 
etudy guide for "You and the Law." 

Sidney, Ohio, Shelby County Juvenile Court, 
1965 ? 9 pe mimeo. 


The Shelby County, Ohio, Juvenile Court 
has utilized the booklet "You and the Law" 
as a rehabilitative tool as well as for 
educational and delinquency preventive 

« The booklet is read in the pub- 
lic schools and is given to every juvenile 
prior to a court appearance. Despite court 
orders, many juveniles refuse to, or cannot 
read the booklet. To combat this, the 
Shelby County Juvenile Court provides a 
study guide, examination, and if necessary, 
personal tutorial assistance and discuss- 
ion by Probation Officers. 


Liewdell Bauer, Shelby County Juvenile 
Court, Sidney, Ohio. 


2337 Illinois. Youth Commission. Semi- 
annual statistical summary, July-December 
1964. Springfield, 1965, 35 p. 


This report on youthful offenders includes 
statistics on population movement within 
detention institutions, parole service, 
commitments by county, offenses leading 
to commitment, age and residence of of- 
fenders at the time of commitment, marital 
status of offenders' parents, source of 
family income, offender's place of birth, 
and degree of education. An average daily 
ward population, a listing of juvenile con- 
munity services, and a personnel distrib- 
ution table conclude the report. 


Tllinois State Youth Commission, 623 East 
Adams St., Springfield, Illinois. 


2338 Grupp, Stanley E. Work release and 
the misdemeanant. Federal Probation, 
29(2):6-12, 1965. 


At least twenty-four states and eleven 
foreign countries now provide some form 

of work release program for prisoners. 

The types of releases and the terminologies 
employed vary from state to state. Only 
three states currently extend their work- 


release provisions to felons: California, 
North Carolina, and Maryland. Work re- 
lease involves private employment concur- 
rent with institutionalization, and may be 
initiated at the beginning or early in the 
sentence of a prisoner. When it is init- 
iated after an extended period of confine- 
ment, it is appropriate to view work re- 
lease as an aid in making the transition 
to free society, and indeed, may be de- 
signed for this purpose. The major objec- 
tives and advantages of work release are 
the support of the offender and his family 
and the potential rehabilitative effect on 
the offender. Work release may be the only 
sound correctional procedure which is both 
practically and economically feasible at 
the local level, 


No address. 
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2339 Sharp, E. Preston, & Grayson, Ellis 
S$. How delinquent children think and feel. 
Federal Probation, 29(2):12-16, 1965. 


Delinquent children often act in accord 
with the misconceptions they harbor and 
often such terms as "defective" or “in- 

" are used to describe the quality 
of their thinking. This, however, is how 
the children “see” themselves and others, 
and it is from such a viewpoint that they 
act. The massive nature of the impair- 
ment of their general thinking and the 
all pervasiveness of the deficiencies must 
be understood if the children are to be 
helped. Also, the positive residual 
strengths of the children, their hopes and 
aspirations, must be just as clearly under- 
stood. Group counseling has proven to be 
an effective vehicle for staff acquisition 
of such understanding. It is upon a deep 
widerstanding of how the delinquent child 
thinks and feels that better programs and 
processes may be built and a more effec- 
tive staff can be trained. 


No address. 


2340 Norris, Ralph C. The school in the 
detention home should be a part of the 
public school system. Federal Probation, 
29(2):17-21, 1965. 


Only twenty-nine of the fifty states main- 
tain educational programs at juvenile 
detention centers and the laws of only 
five states require these schools to be 
incorporated in the public school systems. 
Because classes in the detention home 
school are small, this school provides a 
unique opportunity to study the child's 
educational needs, discover untried ways 

of reaching and motivating him, replace 
negative attitudes with positive school 
experience, and enable the adequate student 
to continue his studies. With few excep- 
tions, children entering detention homes 
are either educationally retarded or slow 
learners. Most are average or low average 
in ability, though a few are above average. 
The school in the detention home should be 
staffed with teachers and specialists who 
are part of the regular school system so 
that they will be available to assist all 
teachers in helping these children to under- 
stand themselves and relate in a normal 

way to others in society. Finally, a work 
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study program together with programs to 
develop an interest in learning for all 
delinquency and dropout prone children 
enrolled in the public school system is 
recommended. This should tend to reduce 
the need for increased facilities in the 
detention home and to help many of our 
potentially productive citizens. 


No address. 


2341 Newman, Charles L. Let's sell 
corrections:a straight talk to probation 
officers, Federal Probation, 29(2):21-25, 
1965. 


Correctional workers are too often ex- 
tremely negative in their description of 
their work and their profession. Instead, 
the positive aspects of corrections should 
be given greater emphasis. Communications 
will break down when a wall of secrecy 
surrounds correctional activities and to 
help avoid this, a positive "image" of the 
correctional field must be created through 
the mass media. Also, orrectional pro- 
grams should be “advertised”, that is, 

the successes of correctional efforts 
given publicity. However, before the pub- 
lic can be convinced that correctional 
workers have a valid claim to special 
knowledge and skills, a uniform philosophy 
of corrections must be adopted so that 
guidelines for action may be followed. 
Finally, correctional workers should not 
overlook the advice and help of others in 
adjunct professions and fields of practice. 


No address. 


2342 Blane, Howard T. Drinking and crime. 
Federal Probation, 29(2):25-29, 1965. 


Investigations of the use of alcohol prior 
to the commission of a criminal act suffer 
two major deficiencies: they are by and 
large atheoretical and, in most instances, 
pay little attention to basic methodolog- 
ical principles. Alcohol use in its re- 
lation to criminal behavior is undoubt- 
edly a highly conditional phenomenon and, 
if there is any constant relation between 
the two, it has in all probability mul- 
tiple determinants. Alcohol use by an 
individual, - the type, frequency, and 
amount - is a function of the interplay 
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between the individual's personality struc- 
ture, his membership in particular social- 
institutional groups, his membership in a 
particular culture or subculture, and the 
specific circumstances in which drinking 
episodes occur. Similarly, the behavior 
that accompanies alcohol use is a product 
of the interplay between personality, 
sociocultural membership, and situational 
factors. The foundation of any formulation 
of the nature of the association between 
alcohol use and crime is the definition 
of these two terms. There are a number 
of areas of research which may contrib- 
ute answers to the questions about the 
relationship between drinking and crime. 
The myth of drinking should be investi- 
gated to see why alcohol has its appeal. 
The sociocultural drinking patterns in 
prison subcultures should be examined, 

and a more thorough study of the incidence 
and prevalence of alcohol connected crimes 
should be undertaken. 


No address. 


2343 Rubington, Earl. The alcoholic 
and the jail. Federal Probation, 29(2): 
30-33, 1965. 


The purpose of jail is to punish the of- 
fender, deter him from future crime and 
resocialize him if possible. The question 
arises of the effectiveness of jail sen- 
tences in rehabilitating alcohol offenders. 
The opinion of experts indicates that jails 
house repeaters over and over again with- 
out positive effect, that correctional 
officers are impersonal, and that contact 
with other inmates only serves to further 
degrade the alcoholic inmate. Research 
findings substantiate many of these views. 
To correct the inequities and ineffec- 
tiveness in detention procedures for 
alcoholic offenders, a number of measures 
are proposed. Correctional officers 
should spend more time observing the in- 
mate's reactions to his environment and 
they should be on guard not to diminish 
respect for themselves or promote it 
amont the inmates as they maintain dis- 
tance from the inmates. 


Earl Rubington, Center of Alcohol Studies, 
Rutgers State University, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. 


2344 O'Halloran, Arthur. Capital pun- 
= gaa Federal Probation, 29(2) :33-38, 
1965. 


Most countries in Europe and Latin America 
have abolished capital punishment, as have 
twelve of the states of the United States. 
The justifications for capital punishment 
are ites deterrent effect, its protective 
effect, and its fulfillment of an urge for 
vengeance. Statistics have disproven the 
first two points and the third is regarded 
as an unfortunate, even if unofficial, 
position. The recommendations for aboli- 
tion are: capital punishment precludes 
pardon for a wrongful conviction; it dares 
rather than deters the criminal; it 
neglects the duty of rehabilitation; it 
causes glamorized press coverage which may 
affect the mentally unstable; and it 
breeds callous counsels and justices. The 
alternative to capital punishment, imprison- 
ment, should be universally adopted and 
the death penalty abolished. 


No address. 


2345 Hopper, Columbus B, Conjugal visit- 
ing at the Mississippi State Penitentiary. 
Federal Probation, 29(2):39-46, 1965. 


The development of conjugal visiting in 
the Mississippi State Penitentiary has 
largely been due to the social and physical 
organization of the penitentiary itself. 
The features considered important in its 
development are: the rural environment in 
which the penitentiary is located; the 
plantation life the penitentiary follows; 
the small semi-isolated camp organization 
of the institution; the economic motives 
of the penitentiary; and the segregation 
of the races at the penitentiary. A poll 
of the inmates receiving conjugal visits 
revealed that over fifty percent of them 
felt that such visits were influential 

in keeping their marriages from breaking 
up. This fact helps the prisoners and 

the citizens of Mississippi not only accept 
the practice, but also take pride in it. 
The fact that such visits developed in an 
unofficial unplanned manner shows the mag- 
nitude of the problem of sexual adjustment 
in penal institutions. 


No address. 





2346 Meiners, Robert C. A halfway house 
for parolees. Federal Probation, 29(2): 
47-52, 1965. 


The St. Joseph's House in Pittsburgh was 
created in 1961. In the course of its 
three years of operation, this halfway 
house has had sixty-two residents. Of 
this group, at least fifty-five have 
successfully adjusted to society, and 
three have been sent to jail. St. Jos- 
eph's is run by a governing board which 
consists of twenty-eight men, mainly 
attorneys and correctional workers, who 
administer the programs and set the House's 
policies. The House must meet the re- 
quired Pennsylvania parole plan which con- 
sists of a sponsor, a place of residence, 
and a job. The first two conditions were 
easily met, and despite the high unemploy- 
ment rate in Pittsburgh, it has generally 
met the third requirement as well. St. 
Joseph's is presently restricted to male 
parolees, since women would cause new 
problems of administration and accommoda- 
tions. The success of St. Joseph's leads 
to a few conclusions and recommendations 
for the establishment and successful 
operation of halfway house programs. 

Some of them are: an effort to avoid an 
institutional atmosphere; an attempt to 
make the inmates feel self-sufficient 
rather than charity dependent; and an 
effort to make the commmnity feel its 
obligation in rehabilitation projects. 


No address. 


2347 Frisbie, Louise Viets. Treated sex 
offenders who reverted to sexually 
deviant behavior. Federal Probation, 
29(2) :52-57, 1965. 


A study was undertaken at the Atascadero 
State Hospital to determine the effective- 
ness of psychotherapy in reducing recid- 
ivism among sexual offenders. For the 
study, 1,921 males were examined and 
treated, and their cases analyzed by dem- 
ographic characteristics, incidence of 
offenses, and recidivism rates. Four- 
fifths of the subjects were pedophiles, 
and one out of five patients recidivated 
after treatment at the hospital. It was 
found that recidivists were consistently 
younger than nonrecidivists; that 
Marriage was a significant deterrent fac- 
tor for pedophiles, though it was not a 
Significant variable for exhibitionists. 
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Also, recidiviem rates among California 
residents, and migrants were not signif- 
icantly different and judges were found 
to be more severe in dealing with recid- 
ivists. The rehabilitative effect of 
probation allowed many of the patients to 
return to society to achieve positions of 
social and occupational respect and accep- 
tance. 


No address. 


2348 Greater Victoria (Australia). 
Community Welfare Council. Juvenile delin- 
quency in Greater Victoria. Report of the 
juvenile delinquency study committee 
1963-1964. Victoria, 1964, 39 p. mimeo. 


The report of the Juvenile De 
Study Committee is a statistical study of 
juvenile delinquency in the municipal- 
ities of Victoria, Saanich, Oak Bay and 
t, and a summary of interviews 
with authorities, officials, and pro- 
fessionals in that area. For the purposes 
of this report a juvenile delinquent is 
a boy or girl under the age of eighteen 
adjudged a juvenile delinquent by a judge 
of a juvenile court. Those charged with 
minor traffic offenses are not included 
in this study. Phase one of the study 
consists of tables on the number of 
delinquents, offenses, dispositions, and 
personal social factors such as employ- 
ment, marital status of parents, employ- 
ment status, and school attendance. An 
appendix provides additional selected 
statistics for the boys and girls indus- 
trial schools pertaining to the number 
of admissions, recidivism, releases, pop- 
ulation movement, and duration of stay. 
Phase two outlines the purpose of the 
interviews and the methods used. A sum- 
mary of the interviews as well as a guide 
and a questionnaire for interviews are 
included. The three major conclusions 
reached were that: (1) the problem of 
juvenile delinquency is serious enough 
to warrant community concern and action; 
(2) there is an inadequacy of leadership, 
finances, staff, and physical facilities 
to permit the system to do a proper job; 
and (3) there is a need for more active 
and coordinated community approach to 
the prevention of juvenile delinquency. 
Recommendations are presented to imple- 
ment the conclusions reached by the 
committee. 


No address. 
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2349 Scott, Eric. Hodge's case: a re- 
consideration. The Criminal Law Quarterly, 
8(1):17-30, 1965. 


In an 1838 English case involving circus- 
stantial evidence, Hodge's case, it was 
held that, before the jury could find the 
defendant guilty, it must find not only 
that the circumstances were consistent with 
his having committed the act but also that 
the facts were such as to be inconsistent 
with any other rational conclusion. A 1965 
Canadian case has restricted this rule lis- 
iting it to the question of the criminal 
act and prohibiting its use to determine 
intent since intent is personal to the 
individual and circumstances will seldom, 
if ever, be wholly consistent with one 
conclusion of mental state and the jury 
wust determine the issue beyond a reason- 
able doubt. The report submits that this 
reasoning is not valid on the theory that 
the method of assessing circumstantial 
evidence is essentially the same no matter 
what the subject. In England as in the 
United States, it appears that much less 
deference is paid to the rule in Hodge's 
than in Canada. It may well be that the 
Canadian restriction on the rule is merely 
to import a higher standard of proof than 
reasonable doubt in cases involving cir- 
cumstantial evidence, and, if so, it should 
be welcomed whatever the logical objections 
to it. Many commentators are of the opin- 
ion that circumstantial evidence does not 
require special treatment whereas Hodge's 
case requires a higher standard for cir- 
cumstantial evidence. The emphasis on the 
rule in Canada may be an unhealthy under- 
estimation of the jury's ability. 


No address. 


2350 Salhany, R. Ej. Review of committal 
for trial. The Criminal Law Quarterly, 
8(1):31-35, 1965. 


The right of a magistrate to commit an 
accused person to stand trial is contained 
in the Criminal Code. Originally, the 
magistrate's role was almost that of a 
public prosecutor, but with the progress- 
ive establishment of organized police, he 
assumed the role of a judicial officer. 
The magistrate mst decide whether there 
is sufficient evidence to justify a com- 
mittal for trial. In Ontario, the pro- 
cedure generally used to review the 


validity of a committed order is a writ 
of habeas corpus. In other provinces, 
review is obtained by certiorari, although 
whether the latter method may properly 

be used is in doubt. 


No address. 


2351 Sellin, Thorsten. Capital punish- 
ment. The Criminal Law Quarterly, 
8(1) 736-51, 1965. 


Abolition of the death penalty in Great 
Britain, which seems likely, would leave 
France and Spain as the last European 
countries still subscribing to the prac- 
tice. In 1963, twenty executions took 
place in the United States, Capital pun- 
ishment probably survives because many 
believe that it possesses a certain moral 
fitness that it is the only just penalty 
for murder, i.e., retribution; and yet 
if this is the motive, it is neither 
efficient nor equitably administered, 
since not all converted murderers are 
sentenced to die. The ratio of women mur- 
derers sentenced to death is dispropor- 
tionately lower than men murderers who 
are so sentenced. Some feel that to sub- 
stitute life imprisonment would mean in- 
creased cost to the government, but this 
cynical agreement is unrealistic. Others 
believe that the death penalty is neces- 
sary for the protection of society and as 
a deterrent for others who would murder. 
Statistics, however, do not bear out any 
conclusion as to whether the death penalty 
keeps down capital murder or whether its 
abolition would result in a decrease of 
murder. In the United States today, even 
in those states having capital punish- 
ment, most of those convicted of capital 
murder are not sentenced to death but are 
given life sentences. Those against life 
sentences for convicted murderers point to 
the possibility of parole, but of all 
parolees, those convicted of murder have 
the best record of all parolees. Capital 
punishment performs none of the utilitar- 
ian functions claimed by its supporters. 


T. Sellin, Professor of Sociology, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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2352 McWilliams, P.K. Sentencing: the 
need for absolute and conditional discharge. 
The Criminal Law Quarterly, 8(1):52-56, 
1965- 


In a recent Canadian case, although the 
judge apparently had no doubt that the 
accused was guilty of theft as charged, he 
could not bring himself to convict the 
accused. The case involved a charge laid 
by private security police of a super- 
sarket in an effort to reduce the large 
volume of shop-lifting. The judge refused 
to convict since he felt that conviction 
by itself was too serious a punishment. 

He noted that the police sometimes warned 
offenders on the first occasion and let 
them go without laying charges. This 
attitude represents a remarkable develop- 
ment in the sensitivity of the Bench for 
the plight of the accused, but it means 
that a dismissal would no longer mean 
failure to prove a case beyond a reason- 
able doubt, and it amounts to an usurp- 
tion of the function of the prosecution. 
In Halton County, the procedure used is for 
the judge to reserve decision during which 
time the accused consents to being placed 
on probation. If he fulfills the term of 
probation, the charge is dismissed after 

a certain period with the prosecutor's 
consent. Although the legality of this 
procedure is doubtful, it has been upheld. 
These subterfuges are unnecessary since 
there is a procedure in England by which 
an accused can be found guilty, but such 

a finding is not tantamount to a convic- 
tion for any other purpose if so ordered 
by the judge. Such a provision is needed 
in Canada. 


No address. 


2353 Affleck, W.B. Inquest evidence. 
a Criminal Law Quarterly, 8(1):57-73, 
1965. 


An inquest is an inquiry into the time, 
place, and cause of death of a deceased 
and in the manner in which death came 
about. Evidence introduced at an inquest 
should be relevant to those issues. 

The coroner at an inquest is the same as 
a judge sitting in court and he should 
exclude irrelevant evidence. Evidence is 
basically of two types: direct and cir- 
Cumstantial. The form of evidence is 
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usually oral or demonstrative. The usual 
rules of criminal procedure concerning 
witnesses apply. The author discusses 
privilege, the best evidence rule, hear- 
say evidence, leading questions, forms of 
oaths, opinion evidence, presumptions, 
exclusing witnesses and expert witnesses. 


No address. 


2354 Davidson, Ralph. The promiscuous 
fine. The Criminal Law Quarterly, 
8(1):74-93, 1965. 


Data indicate that in Canada the fine is 
used in twenty-two percent of all con- 
victions for indictable offenses and in 
97.3 percent of all convictions on sum- 
mary jurisdiction. The Anglo-Saxons were 
the first people to make use of the fine. 
It is difficult to say how effective the 
fine is as a deterrent since this can 
only be measured by the number of people 
who have been dissuaded from committing 
the offense; it appears to be far from 
effective for some offenses and a poor 
alternative for others. The size of the 
fine is also an important factor in deter- 
mining its effectiveness: it must be 
large enough to act as more than a 
nuisance. Further, whether it acts as a 
deterrent depends upon whom it is imposed; 
it may be a burden to the poor man and 
mean nothing to the wealthy man. It is 
submitted that the fine is not the best 
penalty if retribution is considered the 
reason for sentencing. It is doubtful 
that the fine is rehabilitative although 
installment fines, if put to use, might 
have some reformative effects. The fine, 
however, does have certain advantages: 
it is easy, it lowers cost, it avoids 
imprisonment, and it is a means of rev- 
enue. 


No address. 
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2355 King, Daniel P. The right to coun- 
sel in state courts. The Criminal Law 
Quarterly, 8(1):94-102, 1965. 


The United States Constitution provides 
the criminal defendant with a right not 

to have counsel denied. By court decis- 
ion, it was held that the federal govern- 
ment had to provide counsel unless the 
right was waived. By proposed legislation 
in 1963, Congress provided for the compen- 
sation ef counsel appointed by the court 
in criminal prosecutions. All state con- 
stitutions except Virginia provide for 

the right of counsel, and the laws of the 
various states also make provision for 
indigent defendants. In 1932, the United 
States Supreme Court held that, in a cap- 
ital case, where the defendent is unable 
to employ counsel and is incapable of 
undertaking his own defense, the court 
must assign counsel. Ten years later, 
however, it was held that an indigent 
criminal defendant did not have an absolute 
right to appointed counsel. The case was 
not overruled until 1963 when the court 
held that there was such a right. Whether 
the doctrine extends to minor offenses 
has not yet been resolved, but the job 
ahead is devising workable plans to en- 
force this ruling. Possible solutions are 
a public defender, legal aid, and voluntary 
defender groups. 


No address. 


2356 Kahn, Alfred J. The case of the 
premature claims. Crime and Delinquency, 
11(3):217-228, 1965. 


The specific and sweeping claims that the 
Glueck Social Prediction Table is ready 

for use are based upon investigations 

done in New York City and Washington, D.C. 
The critics, however, are not convinced. 
The Glueck table is designed to predict 
delinquency based on various factors. To 
test its efficiency, prospective studies 
were undertaken, but it was necessary 
during these studies to modify the original 
prediction model to fit the groups to which 
it was being applied. Thus, the rules of 
the game were changed enroute. As long as 
this is done, ~o one can claim a validated 
prediction metuod. In addition, the suc- 
cess claimed is misleading because of the 
way the percentage of failure is calcul- 
ated. Obviously more research is needed 


but a review of the published reports 
does not permit the expansive conclusions 
apparently being encouraged. 


A. J. Kahn, Professor, Columbia University 
School of Social Work, New York, New York, 


2357 Overton, Alice. Establishing the 
relationship. Crime and Delinquency, 
11(3) 3229-238, 1965. 


Establishing a relationship with an of- 
fender is very difficult for a correc- 
tional worker. The treatment relationship 
begins with investigation. Being open 
and direct during the investigation will 
help instill some trust. Learning to 
handle the client's retaliatory resistance 
will also develop trust and confidence, 
The worker should show respect for the 
client and tend to emphasize the positive 
aspects of the situation. The family unit 
should be involved in the treatment re- 
lationship so as to strengthen it and 
give it direction. In the institution, 
some form of limited self-government may 
be helpful. It should be realized that 
people can't be rehabilitated in the sense 
of making them over. At best, they can 
only be helped to get on better with others 
and to obey the law. 


A. Overton, Associate Professor, School of 
Social Work, University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, Los Angeles, California. 


2358 Ives, Jane K. The learner in proba- 
tion work. Crime and Delinquency, 11(3): 
239-248, 1965. 


The need for standards to evaluate perfor- 
mance of trainees in probation work has 
been recently recognized and a trend toward 
the establishment of traineeships has begun. 
Selectuin of cases for trainees should be 
based on their learning needs. A variety 
of cultural backgrounds in the learner's 
caseload can teach him a great deal about 
the universality of human problems and 
give him an opportunity to assess behavior 
of persons under stress. A good staff 
relationship should also be developed. 
Generally, students are quickly able to 
achieve competence in preparing investiga- 
tion reports. Making recommendations for 
disposition of cases is difficult in 





certain cases for all officers; the 
learner needs an understanding of the 
blems involved. Most learners have 
little difficulty in establishing a help- 
ful relationship with the offender during 
the investigation of a case but his main- 
tenance of such a relationship is likely 
to be umeven. Considerable direction 
is usually needed in planning treatment. 
learners need drill in continuing the 
case study during the process of proba- 
tion supervision. They use their author- 
ity hesitantly since they fear destroying 
their relationship with the offender. 
If training for probation work is to be 
used as part of the selection process, 
expectations as to performance must be 
made specific. 


JK. Ives, Professor, School of Social 
Welfare, State University of New York, 
Albany, New York. 


2359 Treger, Harvey. A meaningful in- 
quiry into the life of an offender. 
Crime and Delinquency, 11(3) :249-255, 
1965. ' 


The presentence investigation is an im- 
portant process in assisting the judge 

to arrive at an appropriate disposition 

of the offender. Among the information 
which can provide valuable insight is: 

(1) whether the offender has used an alias; 
(2) prior juvenile offenses or criminal 
activity and the reason therefor; (3) the 
nature of the crime; and (4) family his- 
tory, health, school, employment, military 
service, financial resources, and atti- 
tudes. The probation officer must look 
not only at the facts, but behind them 

as well in order to obtain a deeper under- 
standing and make a meaningful evaluation. 


No address. 


2360 Silverstein, Sam. A work therapy 
program for delinquent boys. Crime and 
Delinquency, 11(3):256-264, 1965. 


In the last few years there has been an 
increase in programs which emphasize work 
experience for delinquent or predelinquent 
adolescents. This reflects the recognition 
that the traditional middle class goals 


of completing high school and entering 
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college are not particularly appropriate 
for the youngster who comes from a home 
environment where academic achievement is 
not emphasized. Many schools have developed 
a work-oriented or job placement program 
but these programs have certain limitations. 
To provide a more realistic working environ- 
ment for delinquent youngsters, a five year 
project was begun in January 1962. The 
project is a coordinated effort of the 
Milwaukee Public Schools, the Probation 
Department of the Childrens Court, and the 
Jewish Vocational Service of Milwaukee. 

The work program is considered part of the 
school program. The project started with 
280 fourteen and fifteen year old boys. 

The focus of the program is on the develop- 
ment of acceptable habits and attitudes. 
The work program consists of a simulated 
factory setting supplied with tools and 
equipment. The boys are given reinforce- 
ment and rewarded for good behavior. Also 
included in the program is counselling, 
recreational activities, and psychological 
evaluation. The overall response has been 
favorable. 


S. Silverstein, Training Specialist, 
National Institute of Mental Health, 
Bethesda, Maryland. 


2361 Leary. James, & Chiles, Chester L. 
Parole administration in the United States. 
Crime and Delinquency, 11(3):265-271, 1965. 


Release on parole is not a right; it is 
based on the concept that there is reason- 
able probability that the released offender 
will conduct himself as a respectable law 
abiding person. A survey of parole agen- 
cies was made to obtain information con- 
cerning organization of parole programs, 
qualifications of parole board members, 
policies, caseloads, and the like. Some 
jurisdictions combine parole and probation 
supervision programs. In almost all states, 
a board or commission has authority to grant 
parole. Appointment is usually made by the 
governor. Qualifications for appointment 
vary; some states have no requirements. 

As well, the size of parole boards, the 
restrictions on the granting of parole 
and the length of time an inmate must serve 
before being eligible for parole vary. 
Requirements for parole officers differ 
widely from state to state but most require 
a college education. Salaries vary con- 
siderably. The average caseloads range 
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from twenty-four to 167 with a median of 
seventy-seven. Where parole and probation 
supervision are combined, the average is 
even higher. In all jurisdictions, the 
cost of supervising offenders was much 
lower than the cost of caring for them in 
prisons. The survey indicates that parole 
in the United States has evolved haphazard- 
ly e 


No address. 


2362 DeVault, Barbara M. Women lees. 
Crime and Delinquency, 11(3):272-282, 1965. 


This follow-up study concerns sixty-five 
inmates who were paroled from the first 
seventy-six inmates at Framingham Reform- 
atory for Women, then seen by the Division 
of Legal Medicine for intake and diagnosis 
or individual or group therapy. Of the 
sixty-five persons studied, twenty-three 
were discharged after a successful parole, 
twenty-nine had their paroles revoked, and 
thirteen were still on parole at the time 
of the study. The diagnostic emphasis was 
on the women's adjustment to the restric- 
tions of parole and to the community. 
Behavior problems included drug or alco- 
holic addiction, prostitution, and homo- 
sexuality. The data include family and 
environment information. Conduct on parole 
was recorded as was employment history. 
Marital relationships were examined. There 
were not many significant differences 
between the successful and unsuccessful 
groups; the value of treatment was dif- 
ficult to assess. 


No address. 


2363 Messinger, Emanuel, & Zitrin, Arthur. 
A statistical study of criminal drug addicts. 
Crime and Delinquency, 11(3):283-292, 1965. 


Since 1963, the Psychiatric Clinic of the 
Clinical Division of the Supreme Court of 
New York County has given psychiatric ex- 
aminations to virtually all persons con- 
victed of major crimes in that jurisdiction, 
about twenty-five to thirty percent of 

whom have been chronically addicted to 
opiates. Since 1954, drug addict statistics 
have been collected as a separate project. 
This paper details the incidence of psy- 
choses, psychoneurosis, mental deficiency, 


and diverse personality types in this crin- 
inal drug addict group. Not a single 

case of overt psychosis was found which 
suggests that the preexistence of psycho- 
sis is at best a minimal factor in the 
development of drug addiction. Only two 
cases of clinical psychoneurosis were 
found. The incidence of mental deficiency 
was also very low. The following person- 
ality types and their incidence among 
addicts were compared to non-addicts exanm- 
ined: anti-social behavior, inadequate and 
emotionally unstable, schizoid type, ag- 
gressive type, miniature and maladjusted 
adolescents, immature adult type, unethical 
type, suggestible-passive type, adynamic 
dull type. 


No address. 


2364  Ploscowe, Morris. Report to the 
Hague: suggested revisions of penal law 
relating to sex crimes and crimes against 
the family. Cornell Law Quarterly, 50(3): 
425—445, 1965. 


Most sex behavior is the secret act of 
consenting individuals. Law enforcement 
is never very effective in dealing with 
such behavior. The author believes that 
sex crimes should be limited generally 

to situations where real damage to the 
individual or community occurs as a result 
of sexual activity, where public disorder 
or scandal is caused, or where behavior 
involves commercialized prostitution. 
Among the problems discussed in 1963 at 
Bellagio, Italy in 1963 were fornication, 
adultery, incest, proscription of dissen- 
ination children, homosexuality, and non- 
support. Also set forth are the author's 
views and the resolutions adopted on these 
matters at The Hague in 1964 at the Con- 
gress of the Association International de 
Droit Penal. 


No address. 
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2365 Paone, Arthur J. The new trial 
procedure on confessions in New York. 
Cornell Law Quarterly, 50(3):461-471, 
1965. 


A recent United States Supreme Court de- 
cision held unconstitutional the New York 
procedure by which the voluntariness of a 
confession was determined. Prior to this 
case, in New York, the court submitted 

the issue of the voluntariness of the 
confession to the jury for determination. 
The Supreme Court held that this procedure 
was prejudicial. New York itself has held 
this rule to be retroactive and the New 
York Court of Appeals has indicated that 
henceforth New York trial courts should 
adopt the Massachusetts procedure of 
determining voluntariness; that is, where 
the judge hears the evidence as to vol- 
untariness outside the jury's presence 

and submits the issue to the jury for 
determination only if he has found it to 
be voluntary. In effect, however, the 
Massachusetts rule is very similar to the 
New York procedure. The Court of Appeals 
should reconsider the adoption of the 
Massachusetts rule and should instead 
adopt the Orthodox procedure in which the 
judge alone determines the voluntariness 
of a confession. 


No address. 


2366 All India Crime Prevention Society. 
Report for the year 1964-1965 and report 
of the training of non-official workers 

in the field of social defense. Lucknow, 
1965, 44 Pe mimeo. 


The 1964-1965 report deals with the train- 
ing program on an experimental basis, of 
voluntary workers in the social defense 
field which includes all services which 
are aimed at safeguarding society from 

the anti-social behavior of its individual 
members and other elements in society. 
There were group discussions on the fol- 
lowing subjects: student's indiscipline 
and delinquency, its causes and prevention; 
immoral traffic in women, causes of pros- 
titution and remedial measures; beggary 
and crime, types of beggars, causes of 
beggary and measures to prevent and reform 
beggars; role of community centers in 
crime prevention, suggestions to solve 

the problem; corruption and its remedial 
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measures; unemployment and crime, effect 
of unemployment on individual and reaction 
of society towards the unemployed person, 
social reaction and remedial measures; 

and role of voluntary workers in the 

field of social defense, prevention of 
delinquency and crime, detection and de- 
tention of offenders, treatment of offen- 
ders and rehabilitation. 


All India Crime Prevention Society, Bal- 
aganj, Hardoi Road, Lucknow, U.P. India. 


2367 Radaelli, Uberto. Un rapporto um 
ano e sempre necessario, (The necessity of 
human relations.) Esperienze di Rieduc- 
azione, 12(4) :1-3, 1965. 


The family-type institutes for the re- 
habilitation of juvenile delinquents in 
Italy have enjoyed considerable success. 
Lack of personnel, however, has caused 
these homes to restrict their services 
and other less specialized institutes have 
taken over some of the burden. These 
institutes do not boast the same calibre 
of qualified personnel as the family-group 
agencies and consequently their efforts 
can be of negative effect unless they are 
accompanied by increased supervision. 

The positive results obtained by the 
family-group institutes, on the other hand, 
warrant expansion of this type of service. 
These positive results in turn derive 

from the emphasis placed on developing 
warm personal human relations in rehab- 
ilitating juvenile delinquents. 


No address. 


2363 Corsi, Tullio. L'amnistia e i 
suoi riflessi sui minori detenuti. 
(Amnesty and its effect on institution- 
alized juveniles.) Esperienze di Ried- 
ucazione, 12(4):9-14, 1965. 


It is always difficult in any institution 
for juvenile offenders to arrive at any 
kind of dialogue with the inmates; it is 
only with time and patience that satis- 
factory results can be attained in deal- 
ing with the juvenile inmates. Unfor- 
tunately, however, it often happens in 
Italy that when the institution appears 
to be making progress in rehabilitating 
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the child, a chain of events is set into 
motion whereby the individual in question 
learns that he will come up for a pardon 
in the near future. Through parents and 
friends and through the mass media the 
child hears of his eventual amnesty. This 
hope for the future and ite immediate 
frustration often causes a regression in 
the child's present reaction to treatment. 
This in turn causes the institution's 
staff to close confidence in the prospect 
of rehabilitation of this child since he 
is again reacting negatively to treatment. 
The constant repetition of this situation 
in Italian juvenile institutes urges the 
consideration of conditional freedom to 
replace legal amnesty since the former 
would lead to less anxiety and frustra- 
tion. 


No address. 


2369 Pontrelli, Ennio. Immigrazione, 
dissocialita e disadattamento minorile. 
(Immigration and juvenile maladjustment. ) 
— di Rieducazione, 12(4):29-38, 
1965. 


In Italy, juveniles immigrating into urban 


industrialized areas from underdeveloped 
rural areas consistently manifest a rel- 
atively high rate of personality adjust- 
ment, Out of 128 immigrant juvenile in- 
mates in an observation center in Turin 
who showed signs of maladjustment, it was 
found that only nine of them had had any 
personality problems prior to their im- 
migration. The difficulties experienced 
by these immigrant youths initially stem 
from the impossible social, cultural, 

and economic situation in their original 
environment, however, these conditions did 
not cause psychological difficulties prior 
to their immigration because their milieu 
suffered the same problems homogeneously. 
Later, upon arriving in a new industrial 
milieu, the ill-prepared youths felt 
rejected and incapable of adapting to this 
differentiated society. Their aggressive 
and rebellious behavior in turn became 
channelled into delinquent behavior and 
resulted in a high rate of juvenile delin- 
quency among young immigrants. 


No address. 


2370 Capobianco, Alberto. La preparaz- 
ione del minore all a dimissions. (Prepar- 
ation for a juvenile's release.) Esper- 
ienze di Rieducazione, 12(4):39-50, 1965. 


Releasing juvenile offenders from an insti- 
tution is a very delicate enterprise and 
demands a very thorough preparation. One 
efficacious way of handling this problem 
is through a type of supervised liberty 
in which the youth is gradually reinserted 
into his social milieu. This supervised 
liberty then becomes a period of transition 
for the youth and permits the continuation 
of the rehabilitation process begun in the 
institution. To guarantee the success of 
this period of supervised liberty, the 
social worker on the case must obtain pre- 
liminary information on the youth's back- 
ground and social milieu. Furthermore, he 
should strive to work in conjunction with 
the juvenile court in which the individual 
was sentenced, and with other social agen- 
cies having an influence in the area. 
Finally, the social worker should concen- 
trate on integrating the individual into 
his family, since in the final analysis, 
it is going to have the greatest influence 
on the rehabilitation of the youth. 


No address. 


2371 Puerto Rico. Justice Department. 
Statistical abstract 1964, San Juan, 1965, 
209 p. 


The Department of Justice in Puerto Rico 
has compiled a statistical abstract con- 
taining information on some of its prin- 
cipal activities. The first part includes 
a discussion of the organization and func- 
tion of the Department of Justice and the 
history of property registry in Puerto Rico. 
The abstract also presents statistical 
tables on the activities of various sub- 
departments of the Department of Justice: 
finances, penal institutions, prison in- 
dustries, parole board, investigation and 
criminal affairs, property registry, opin- 
ions division, legislation and codification 
division, tax case division, land case 
division, antitrust office, officer of the 
solicitor general, and the tribunals. 


No address. 





2372 Puerto Rico. Department of Justice. 
Informe estadistico. (Statistical informa- 
tion, 1963-1964.) San Juan, 1965, 269 p. 


the statistical report by the Puerto Rican 
mt of Justice provides informa- 
tion on the following aspects of its 
judicial system: (1) prison population 
and its composition in terms of social 
and economic characteristics and in terms 
of type and gravity of offense; (2) the 
activities of the Council on conditional 
freedom for prisoners; and (3) the activ- 
ities of the Investigations and other 
division of the Department of Justice. 
Voluminous charts and tables on the above 


topics complete the report. 


No address. 


2373 + Florence Crittenton Association of 
Mmerica. Services to and characteristics 
of unwed mothers, 1964. Chicago, May 
1965, 23 Pe 


The Florence Crittenton Association, the 
Salvation Army, and the National Confer- 
ence of Catholic Charities developed and 
tested a statistical data collecting 
instrument which could be used by all 
agencies serving unmarried mothers. In- 
formation on the age, race, educational 
background, occupation, marital status 
and previous pregnancies, religion, 
physical health, living arrangements and 
parental background of the client, med- 
ical care received by the client, the 
condition of the baby and services pro- 
vided by agencies was compiled. The in- 
formation was then processed by a com- 
puter which prepared and printed case 
reports and tabulations. The informa- 
tion can be used by national and local 
agencies to identify trends and to devise 
new services or improve existing ones. 


Florence Crittenton Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 608 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Dllinois 60605. 
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2374 Berry, Theodore M, The role of the 
Federal Government. Powell, Lewis F. 

The response of the Bar. (Speeches 
presented to the National Conference on 
Law and Poverty, June 23-25, 1965, Wash- 
ington, D.C.) American Bar Agsociation 
Journal, 51(8):746-752, 761, 1965. 


The Community Action Program, a part of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, provides 
funds for legal services to the poor. In 
accordance with the basic principles of the 
Community Action Program, the local com- 
munities decide whether to have a legal 
service program, what the program entails, 
and legal service programs often initiated 
by law schools, bar associations, legal 
aid societies should be approved by com- 
munity action agencies but grants can also 
be made directly to legal service programs. 
There can be no discrimination or segrega- 
tion in the legal service program. At 
least ten percent of the cost must be paid 
by the local community. The legal service 
program must be broadly representative of 
the community and the groups to be served, 
the poor must be partners in the control 
and operation of the program. The poor 
should be on the board of directors of the 
program. The legal service program should 
provide the best possible legal service 
which means adequate and qualified staff- 
ing, the necessary financial resources and 
independence in its operation and control. 
The legal program should be limited to 
those who cannot afford to pay lawyers' 
fees, provide methods of referral to those 
who cannot meet the indigency standards, 
cover every kind of case and have neigh- 
borhood offices, and educate the poor to 
use these services. The legal program 
must be coordinated with social agencies 
and law schools in the community. Since 
the local community must decide what or- 
ganization can best handle legal services 
for the poor, the determination as to 
where legal aid societies fit in will also 
be made by the local community. There are 
other types of programs relating to the 
law that may be funded by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. The support and 
active participation of the Bar is needed 
in legal service programs. The legal pro- 
fession has always recognized its duty 

to make available competent counsel tp 

the poor and has worked with local govern- 
ments in providing legal aid. Now the 
House of Delegates of the American Bar 
Association has authorized full cooperation 
with the Federal Government in the develop- 
ment and implementation of programs for 
legal services to the poor. 


No address. 
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2375 U.S. Judicial Conference. Com- 
mittee on administration of the probation 
system. Institutes on sentencing for 
United States District Court Judges 
(Papers delivered in Lompoc, California, 
October 1964 and Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, 
November 1964.) Federal Rules Decisions, 
37(2):111-214, 1965. 


The papers delivered were on “he follow- 
ing topics: basic sentencing; philos- 
ophies; treatment of the mentally ill 
offender; mental illness; determining 
mental competency; psychiatric examin- 
ations in federal mental competency pro- 
ceedings; guidelines in preparing pre- 
sentence reports; jail sentences in 
antitrust cases; various sentencing sit- 
uations; mental health and criminal be- 
havior; and federal parole. Judges 
should thoroughly consider a sentence 
before imposing it. Sex offenders, arson- 
ists, and those involved in criminal hon- 
icides should all be referred routinely 
for psychiatric examinations. The sen- 
tencing courte must receive competent 
psychiatric advice. There is, however, 
a serious shortage of psychiatrists. The 
law has long recognized that one who was 
deranged could not stand trial on crin- 
inal charges, and in the United States a 
hearing may be held to determine the 
accused's ability to stand trial. In 
some circuits, the * SeHEASE rule is 
applied, whereas others have departed 
from it. In antitrust cases, jail should 
be considered, since such a sentence is 
a very effective deterrent. Various sen- 
tencing situations are presented and 
federal parole procedures are discussed. 


No address. 


2376 Bibb, J. Fred. The state court 
faces Gideon, Tennessee Law Review, 
32(2) :183-189, 1965. 


The right to counsel and the duty of the 
court to appoint counsel is universally 
recognized in Tennessee. Difficulty 
arises, however, as to how this is to be 
applied. A Tennessee case has held that 
counsel need not be appointed before 
indictment and arrangement. Under recent 
United States Supreme Court decisions, 
however, a defendant may be entitled to 
counsel at the interrogation stage prior 
to indictment. Counsel should be appointed 


as soon after arrest as possible. The 
public defender plan is the best way to 
accord the right to counsel although most 
Tennessee counties utilize an assigned 
counsel plan. Assigned counsel receive 
no compensation. The problem is who is an 
indigent. Many defendants will lie about 
their financial status in order to obtain 
appointed counsel. 


J. F. Bibb, Judge, Criminal Court, Knox 
County, Tennessee. 


2377 Martin, John F. The challenge of 
Gideon. The Municipal Court Review, 
501) :10-11, 1965. 


The 1960 census indicated that approx- 
imately twenty-two percent of the popula- 
tion of the United States earn less than 
$3,000 annually. There is general agree- 
ment that this segment of our population 
will not be able to pay lawyers' fees 
should they become involved in criminal 
proceedings. It is unknown how many states 
provide for representation by counsel as a 
right for those charged with misdemeanors. 
In California, for example, although one 
charged with a misdemeanor is entitled to 
counsel, there are problems attendant 
upon payment of counsel. It is urged 
that the state legislatures consider the 
problem in order that all citizens may 

be afforded counsel including those who 
do not have sufficient means to pay. 


No address. 


2378 Gardner, Robert, & Breitenbach, 
H. Eugene. The juvenile court. Journal 
of the State Bar of California, 40(3): 
349-364, 1965. 


This article is a forum wherein Judge 
Robert Gardner asserts that the juvenile 
court is under criticism for being unfair 
to the juvenile and to society and suggests 
changes in the procedure. Judge H. Eugene 
Breitenbach answers these criticisms. 
Judge Gardner suggests the following 
changes: (1) remove the dependent child 
from the present juvenile court to avoid 
any stigma; (2) restore full constitu- 
tional rights to juveniles charged with 
crime; (3) restore to the juvenile court 
reasonable punitive powers; and (4) restore 
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formality to the juvenile court. Judge 
Breitenbach replies that the present 
California Juvenile Court Act represents 
the best thinking of some of the nation's 
foremost experts on juvenile justice in 
the nation. The changes suggested are un- 
desirable. Present procedure now enables 
the court to protect society and to re- 
habilitate juvenile offenders. Each rec- 
omendation is answered point by point. 
Judge Breitenbach asserts that the Juve- 
nile Court is neither tough nor soft but 
realistic with emphasis on treatment. 


Robert Gardner, Judge, Superior Court, 
Orange County, California. 


2379 +«29Fleishman, Stanley. Obscenity: 
the exquisitely vague crime. Law in 
Transition Quarterly, 2(2):97-110, 1965. 


The United States Supreme Court has held 
obscenity as material "which to the aver- 
age person, applying contemporary com- 
munity standards, the dominant theme of 
the material taken as a whole appeals to 
prurient interest." This decision failed 
to end the debate as to what constitutes 
obscenity. No clarification of "prurient 
interest" has been given in later deci- 
sions. The court has held that obscurity 
cannot be determined without a full hear- 
ing and that there can be no prior res- 
traint for a prolonged period. Some mem- 
bers of the court believe that all ob- 
scenity statutes constitute censorship. 
Other members hold that obscenity may be 
prohibited but differ as to the extent 

to which material may be considered 
obscene. Despite a great deal of writing 
on the subject, the law remains confused 
since there is no concensus as to the 
verbal formula to be utilized in separ- 
ating obscenity from constitionally pro- 
tected material. On the other hand, there 
is a growing tendency to apply first 
amendment principles to obscenity cases. 


No address. 
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2380 Wizner, Stephen. Bail and civil 
rights. Law in Transition Quarterly, 
2(2):111-124, 1965. 


One might conclude from observing the 
administration of bail in civil rights 
cases that the purposes of bail are har- 
assment, punishment, deterrence, imprison- 
ment before trial, and the imposition of 
unnecessary expenses. Bail is being used 
as a legal weapon against civil rights 
demonstrators. Originally, bail was meant 
to grant pre-trial freedom to a person 
accused of crime and to assure his appear- 
ance for trial. Properly, bail can be 
used only to insure the defendant's appear- 
ance at trial. Excessive bail may not be 
required but clearly this has not been 
observed in civil rights cases. Imposi- 
tion of excessive bail often results in 
prevention of pre-trial release. The set- 
ting of excessive bail is a violation of 
many state constitutions as well as the 
United States Constitution. The mere in- 
ability to meet bail does not make it 
excessive and thus many indigent accused 
never obtain pre-trial release. But in 
the civil rights cases, bail is set at 
amounts greater than in similar cases in- 
volving other defendants. No consider- 
ation was given either to the ability to 
furnish bail or to the necessity; it was 
done automatically. Instances of this 
type have occurred throughout the south. 
Where this occurs the following remedies 
are available: a motion for reduction 

of bail, a petition to the United States 
district court for habeas corpus or an 
action for federal injunctive relief. The 
best resort for relief is the federal 
courts. 


No address 


2381 ‘The law of crimes and juvenile 
delinquency. The Wisconsin Bar Bulletin, 
Supplement to 38(2):15-19, 1965. 


The rights and safety of all depend upon 
respect for an compliance with the law. 
Criminal law regulates public conduct and 
the duties we owe to society. A crime is 
conduct prohibited by and punishable by 
fine or imprisonment or both. Crimes are 
divided into felonies and misdemeanors. 
One convicted may be placed on probation, 
or, after serving part of a sentence, 
placed on parole. Among actions that can 
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start as youthful escapades but in real- 
ity are crimes are the unauthorized 
taking and operation of an automobile, 
theft, burglary, and disorderly conduct. 
Conviction of a crime carries severe con- 
sequences. A felon loses his civil rights 
until he has satisfied his sentence. Since 
the stigma of a criminal record can mar 

a person's life, the courts try to give 
special help to young people involved in 
criminal situations. In Wisconsin, pro- 
ceedings involving persons under eighteen 
are closed and those persons are adjudged 
as juvenile delinquents rather than con- 
victed of crimes as an adult would be. 
Truancy and incorrigibility are acts of 
delinquency. In this way, such an offen- 
der is protected from the stigma of a 
criminal record. Special laws are applic- 
able to a traffic offense committed by a 
juvenile. The consequences of law-break- 
ing are so serious that it makes better 
sense for everyone to follow the rules of 
society. 


No address. 


2382 Glaser, Daniel. New trends in 


research on the treatment of offenders 
and the prevention of crime in the United 
States of America. International Review 
of Criminal Policy, 1965(23):3-9, 1965. 


The second half of the twentieth century 
has seen marked changes in the design and 
dimension of criminological research in 
the United States of America. The major 
research concern has changed from purely 
anstract questions on the causes of crime 
to testing the effectiveness of methods 
of prevention and treatment. A series of 
works based mainly on prolonged personal 
contact of researchers with inmates of 
prisons have appeared in the past decade. 
A California study with juvenile delin- 
quents has indicated that some techniques 
are good for certain inmates but may 
actually have a deleterious effect on 
others. Group counseling has also been 
undertaken. Parole prediction research 
has become a regular function in the cor- 
rectional systems of many states. Cali- 
fornia, in 1958, began using what is called 
Base Expectancy Tables which are predic- 
tion tables. Experiments in California 
utilizing reduced parole caseloads have 
also been made. Graduated release programs, 


halfway houses, and community treatment 
programs have also been tried with some 
success. Research has indicated the 
accuracy of the Glueck's Social Prediction 
Table. There have been a number of neigh- 
borhood "saturation" programs designed to 
prevent delinquency such as Mobilization 
for Youth in New York City. 


Daniel Glaser, Professor of Sociology, 
University of Tllinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


2383 Sills, Arthur J. The problem and 
status of bail reform in the United States. 
Report to the National Association of 
Attorneys General, December, 1964, 32 p. 
mimeo. 


For many years there has been dissatis- 
faction in various quarters with certain 
aspects of the bail system in the United 
States. Many accused people linger in 
jail for extended periods while awaiting 
trial because they are financially in- 
capable of posting bail. The Manhattan 
Bail Project was an experiment in release 
of defendants prior to trial on their own 
recognizance and it was highly successful. 
New Jersey has recently conducted a study 
in bail reform and found that the percen- 
tage of persons released on recognizance 
tended to be higher in rural areas than in 
urban areas. Based on this study, recom- 
mendations for reform were made to the 
New Jersey Supreme Court. A National 
Conference on Bail and Criminal Justice 
was held in 1964 and an Executive Board 
of the National Conference later recom- 
mended that a defendant should not be 
incarcerated merely because he is finan- 
cially unable to make bail. Bail is 
merely to insure that one charged with a 
crime, if released from custody, will 
return to stand trial. The Constitution 
prohibits excessive bail. In most states 
one is entitled to bail except for cap- 
ital offenses. The institution of the 
bondsman arose in the United States as 
society became more mobile, but this 
system has been attacked as undermining 
the whole purpose of bail. Persons held 
in custody are more likely to be con- 
victed than those released prior to trial. 
Studies in Chicago, Philadelphia, New York 
and Washington, D.C. revealed serious in- 
equities in the bail system and led to 
recommendations for reform since it was 
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found that judges used bail for improper 
improper purposes. In addition the costs 
and personal hardships caused by pre-trial 
detention are great. There is also start- 
ling evidence that the effect of pre-trial 
detention on an accused's ability to vin- 
dicate himself or secure probation or 
leniency may be substantial. The Manhattan 
Project has demonstrated that constructive 
reform can be carried out. An appendix 
sets forth the forms used in the Manhattan 
Bail Project and lists organizations inter- 
ested in bail reform. 


A. J. Sills, Attorney General, New Jersey. 


2384 Lane, Arthur S. Some thoughts on 
criminal correction. Speech to the Essex 
County, New Jersey Bar Association, Jan- 
uary 12, 1965, 13 p. mimeo. 


Judges are required to give more and more 
attention to criminal business. The United 
States Congress has recently passed legis- 
lation calling for the payment of attorneys 
assigned to represent indigent defendants. 
This was made necessary by the Gideon case 
and other related decisions. New Jersey 
has several like legislative proposals 
pending including a public defender system. 
On the average, eighty percent or more 
convictions are based on guilty pleas. 

For most defendants, the question is one 

of sentence rather than conviction and an 
attorney can be of great help to the court 
concerning this. Unfortunately, our crim- 
inal institutions are not what they should 
be. The trend here, unlike that in Europe, 
is for long sentences, yet no treatment 
programs in prison can be practical with- 
out markedly reducing their great popula- 
tion, which means curtailing the number 

of long term prisoners. Any study of sen- 
tences shows marked inequality of treat- 
ment. Although the goal is objectivity 

and equality, the purpose is rehabilitation 
consistent with public protection. The 
mandatory sentence appears to be a substan- 
tial barrier to rehabilitation. The fed- 
eral prison industries are, however, very 
impressive. Probation is a useful tool. 
The Model Semtencing Act could prove effec- 
tive in eliminating disparity in sentences 
and other inequities. It provides for 
presentence reports and long sentences for 
dangerous offenders. Alternative sentenc- 
ing for minors is also covered by the Act. 


No address. 
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2385 National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency and American Correctional 
Association. Standard Act for state cor- 
rectional services: proposed final drafts. 
New York, January, 1965, 60 p. mimeo. 


This is the text of a proposed standard 
act for state correctional services with 
comments thereon and alternatives to some 
of the sections. The act would create 

or provide an agency of state governments 
for the custody and study of those within 
correctional and detention institutions. 

It is concerned with adult services, 
although juvenile services are provided in 
the alternatives. The act, after estab- 
lishing the agency, provides for its struc- 
ture and its responsibilities which would 
include care of persons committed as of- 
fenders, probation services, and parole 
services. Provision is made for a director 
of correction to be appointed by a board. 
The director would appoint other employees. 
The duties of the director are set forth 
including development of a suitable admin- 
istrative structure. Provision is made 
for establishing programs of research, 
statistics and planning, and reports to the 
governor. Provisions for institutional 
administration are set forth: Commitments 
are to be made to the department and not 
to any institution; the director is to 
assign a committed inmate to a facility; 
programs for treatment of mentally ill 

and retarded inmates may be established; 

a diagnostic center shall be maintained 
and presentence reports made available to 
the courts. Treatment of inmates is also 
dealt with: efforts are to be directed 

to rehabilitation; inmates are to be com- 
pensated for work performed and provided 
with medical care, given allowances for 
good behavior, and a discharge allowance. 
The act also provides for the interstate 
compact on detainers. 


National Council on Crime and Delinquency, 
44 E, 23rd Street, New York, New York 
10010. 
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2386 Ohio Committee on Crime and Delin- 
quency. Adult probation in Ohio, 1965. 
Columbus, 1965, 43 p. multilith. 


The report contains quantitative data 
and deals with number of cases, person- 
nel, rates of conviction, use of proba- 
tion, violation rates, budgets, and 
similar data. In Ohio, out of seventy 
counties, twenty-five have full time pro- 
bation officers, thirty-five have part 
time officers, and ten reported no proba- 
tion service whatsoever. There are only 
ninety-four full-time officers in the 
twenty-five counties, but for the sixty 
counties reporting, the appropriations 
for probation service are approximately 
$954 ,000. This is inadequate. Reasons 
for the lack of probation service in Ohio 
are set forth. The Committee recommends 
a state government investment in proba- 
tion and expansion of probation facil- 
ities. Probation is essential to the 
sound administration of justice. Written 
presentence reports are the responsibility 
of probationary officials; they function 
primarily as a diagnostic statement which 
is essential to a proper sentence. The 
results of "The Saginaw Project" are 
briefly discussed. The staffing of proba- 
tion services in Ohio, which is on a county 
basis, is discussed. Under-staffing is a 
critical problem. Recommended education 
qualifications for probation officers are 
set forth. 


Ohio Committee on Crime and Delinquency, 
167 E. State Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 


2387 U. S. Congress. Senate. Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee. Problems of youth: 


a fact book. ) D.C., U.S. Print- 
ing Office, 1964, 80 p. (88th Congress, 
2nd Session). 


Statistics seem to indicate that young 
people are more physically fit than any 
other age group of the population. Yet 
almost one-half of those called for the 
draft failed their physical and/or mental 
examinations. About half of all reported 
venereal disease cases in 1961-1963 were 
young people. Statistical data are set 
forth on: (1) health and physical fitness, 
including those in institutions for treat- 
ment, accidents, venereal diseases, and 
smoking; (2) education and training, including 
school enrollment, school retention rates, 


dropouts, I.Q.'s of dropouts, reasons for 
dropping out of college, attitude of high 
school graduates as to how school had 
helped them; (3) job opportunities, un- 
employment rates, employment status of 
high school graduates not enrolled in 
college and school dropouts, occupational 
distribution; (4) their income and how 
they spend it by sex, rural and urban 
income; (5) where they are and where they 
are moving, and marital status. Statis- 
tical data concerning poverty-stricken 
families are set forth as is data concern- 
ing age of narcotic addicts, trends in juve- 
nile delinquency cases and child popula- 
tion, juvenile arrests, offenses, and 
disposition. 


No address. 


2388 Joint Commission of Correctional 
Manpower and Training. Task force programs 
and budgets, New York, New York, 1965, 

6 p. mimeo. 


An overall review of the work expected for 
the Joint Commission's task force is pre- 
sented including prospects and perspec- 
tives of corrections, manpower in the 
emerging profession of correctional special- 
ists (prison guard, correctional officer, 
job supervisor, cottage officer), manpower 
for research development and data collec- 
tion, utilization of voluntary personnel, 
manpower in correctional institutions, 
manpower in extramural programs, service 
in training of correctional personnel, 
recruitment and retention of correctional 
personnel, strategies for changing public 
image of corrections, collaboration of 
government in correctional manpower and 
training, and model legal code for cor- 
rectional manpower and training. 


Joint Commission on Correction Manpower 
and Training, ++ East 23rd Street, New York, 
New York, 10010. 
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2389 Ferguson, John R., & Kent, James A. 
Report on the Institute for District 
Judges. Colorado Springs, 1965 (7), 18 p. 
app." typed. 


The proceedings of a workshop for judges 
held in Colorado Springs, Colorado on 
October 13, 1964 are presented. The work- 
shop was designed to develop the judges' 
knowledge of the juvenile court including 
its philosophy, jurisdiction, law, and 
proceedings as it differs from other jur- 
isdictions; the services provided by the 
juvenile court and their administration} 
and current concepts of causes of delin- 
quency, methods of control, and rehabil- 
itation. Thirty-nine district judges of 
the state courts of Colorado participated. 
The six hour program was designed for 
three hours of presentation and approx- 
imately two and one quarter hours of dis- 
cussion. An evaluation instrument was 
designed which consisted of three units: 
the first measured the role perception 

of the district judge's behavior in hand- 
ling juvenile cases; the second eval- 
uated attitudes and feelings toward delin- 
quency and problem youths; the third unit 
was concerned with the participant eval- 
wation of the workshop. The training ex- 
perience provided by the workshop was 
effective in increasing the judges knowl- 
edge of the philosophy and organization 

of the juvenile court and its services, 
but need for greater concentration in the 
area of knowledge of delinquency causation, 
control, and rehabilitation was indicated. 
The judges tended to be more understanding 
and permissive in their functioning rather 
than dogmatic. Total evaluation indicated 
that the judges possessed attitudes and 
knowledge which would make future train- 
ing easier than anticipated. Appendices 
include an outline the judges training 
project plan, the program of the workshop, 
and copies or outlines of the speeches 
presented at the workshop. 


John R. Ferguson, Director of the Train- 
ing Center for Delinquency Control, 
University of Denver, Colorado. 
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2390 Wahl, Alfons, Arbeit und Stand 
der Bewahrungshilfe bei Erwachsenen. 
(Work with adult probationers and the 
current status of adult probation.) 


Bewahrungshilfe, 12(3):163-172, 1965. 


The way in which adult probation is being 
handled in West Germany is unsatisfactory: 
while 62.3 percent of all juveniles ad- 
judicated delinquent in 1963 were placed 
on probation, only 39.8 percent of all 
sentenced adults were disposed of in this 
manner. While all juvenile probationers 
are mandatorily placed under the super- 
vision of a probation officer, supervision 
of the adult is up to the judge and is in 
fact rarely ordered. Of 55,882 adult 
offenders placed on probation in 1963, less 
than 2,000 were assigned to the supervi- 
sion of an officer. It does not appear 
necessary to place each probationer under 
such supervision as is the case in many 
other countries. Such a practice would 
not correspond to the actual needs of the 
country; it would involve unnecessary ex- 
penditures and would not be feasible with 
existing personnel. However, probation 
should be broadened if it is to become an 
effective instrument. The placing of an 
adult probationer or parolee under super- 
vision is indicated if his maturation 
process is not completed, if he is not 
likely to mature without outside assistance, 
and if he is faced with serious problems. 
Supervision of probationers or parolees. 

is advisable, in particular, in the pres- 
ence of serious marital or other family 
difficulties; if the offender's finan- 
cial situation is disorganized; if, due 

to his prison experience, a parolee's 
transition to freedom seems to present 
special dangers; if the finding of em- 
ployment and accommodation is particularly 
difficult; if there is danger of alcoholism 
or other addiction; and if there is danger 
of physical or mental illness. 


No address. 
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2391 ‘Beese, Hans. Beitrag der Gericht- 
shilfe fir die a erwachsener 
Straffilliger. (The contribution of 
court assistance to the probation of 
the adult offender.) Bewéhrungshilfe, 
12(3) :173-183, 1965. 


For the past forty years, Ermittlung- 
shilfe fir Strafrechtspflege, an asso- 
ciation engaged in pre-trial investiga~- 
tions for the courts in the city of 
Hamburg, has been examining the personal 
and economic conditions of defendants 
as well as their previous history in 
order to present the courts with data 
for a better understanding of the per- 
sonality of each offender. Its function 
was broadened with the introduction of 
probation in 1954 and it now assists 
the court in passing sentence by supply- 
ing the necessary information on each 
offender so that it is in a better posi- 
tion to decide whether institution- 
alization or probation is called for; 
and whether, in the case of probation, 
the offender should be placed under the 
supervision of a probation officer. If 
such supervision is not orde the asso- 
ciation assumes the task of determining 
whether the conditions of probation are 
being observed. 


No address. 


2392 Schulenberger, Helmut, Erfahr- 
ungen im Umgang mit erwachsenen 
Probanden. (Experiences with adult pro- 
bationers.) Bewahrungshilfe, 12(3): 
184-189, 1965. 


The German public has many misconceptions 
with regard to probation work with adults, 
and most laymen generally think of the 
probation officer as a relief worker 
supervising older persons. In reality, 
the vast majority of adult probationers 
are under the age of forty; of the 508 
male adult probationers under supervision 
in West Berlin on April 30, 1965, 490 
were under the age of forty, and 260 be- 
tween the ages of twenty-one and twenty- 
five. Adult probationers in Germany, 
unlike juveniles, present the officer 
with problems which arose out of war and 
post-war conditions which might have 
twisted the offender's concept of values 
and which he might use as an excuse for 


his own failures or his illegal conduct. 
The officer faces further problems when 

he attempts to stabilize the adult pro- 
bationer's life with regard to his em- 
ployment, his residence, his relations 
with his family, and the use of his income, 
He is nevertheless aware that each person, 
regardless of age, can be educated and 
formed for as long as he lives. 


No address. 


2393  Hoeck-Gradenwity, Erik. Behandlungs- 
methoden und Behandlungsformen fiir Erwachsene 
Straffallige in Danemark. (Types and methods 
of treatment for adult offenders in Denmark.) 
Bewahrungshilfe, 12(3):190-202, 1965. 


Probably the most important aspect of the 
treatment of offenders is the formulation 
of the institutional milieu; it is the 
foundation upon which the immature offen- 
der is to complete his psychic growth. 
Some of the essential prerequisites for 
a favorable milieu are a small number of 
inmates; an organization which is as den- 
ocratic as is compatible with institution- 
al security; thoroughly trained personnel 
who know how to coordinate their work; 

a good ratio of personnel to inmates; 

and the assignment of individual prison- 
ers to staff members who will be respon- 
sible for their treatment during their 
entire stay in the institution. In 
Denmark the ratio of inmates to personnel 
is three to one in general correctional 
institutions but one to one in special 
institutions such as Herstedvester. Upon 
admission in Herstedvester the inmate is 
assigned to a therapist and 4 parole 
officer, the two main staff members who 
follow his progress throughout his stay 
at the institution. The same parole of- 
ficer supervises the inmate upon his 
release with the support and advice of 
the therapist, thus insuring continuity 
of treatment. Two special treatment 
methods are employed at Herstedvester. 
(1) The sociopsychological anamnestic 
analysis, a social learning process in 
which the patient compares his present 
with his previous reactions in order that 
he may experience and understand both 
intellectually and emotionally his in- 
appropriate behavior in interpersonal 
relations. In order for this method to be 
effective it is essential that all per- 
sonnel make reports on the inmate's 
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conduct to his therapist. (2) Group 
treatment consisting of group counseling 

in which professional counselors discuss 
general social problems such as those 
connected with work, alcoholism, the fam- 
ily or budgeting, and group psychotherapy 
conducted by psychologists or psychiatrists 
and often supplenented by individual psy- 
chotherapy in which complicated problems 
and the patient's inner conflicts are 


analyzed. 
No address. 


2394 Jescheck, Hans-Heinrich. Aufbau 
und Behandlung der Fahrlassigkeit im 
modernen Strafrecht. (Offenses of neg- 
ligence in modern penal law.) Freiburger 
im Breisgau, Freiburger Universitatsreden, 
Neue Folge Heft 39, Schulz Verlag, 1965, 


29 pe 


In France and Belgium the slightest lack 
of foresight may be punishable under 
criminal law if it results in damage or 
injury. In the United States, on the 
other hand, only criminal, culpable, and 
gross negligence is punishable. German 
law deals with offenses of negligence 
somewhere between these two extremes. 
Responsibility for negligence is deter- 
mined by two legal prerequisites: (1) the 
offense must violate the legal order; and 
(2) the offender's personal guilt must be 
established. The main problem in estab- 
lishing guilt lies in determining the 
ability of the offender to foresee the 
effects of his negligence: it is simple 
in the case of conscious negligence but 
complications arise in unconscious neg- 
ligence cases when the offender either 
did not realize the danger at all or did 
not realize its seriousness. The illegal- 
ity of negligence is identified by three 
characteristics: (1) the offender's rec- 
ognition or ability of recognizing the 
danger; (2) the omission of the care 
necessary for the avoidance of the damage 
or injury; and (3) the actual occurrence 
of the damage or injury. The punishabil- 
ity of negligence in German law is deter- 
mined by the guilt of the offender; it 
must be proven that the offender was cap- 
able of exercising the necessary care 

and took the needed precautions according 
to his intelligence, training, skill, 
ability, experience and social position. 
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German, Austrian, and Swiss law differs 
in this respect fundamentally from the 
law of many other countries. The legal 
formulation of negligence into the objec- 
tive and subjective factors of illegality 
and guilt has practical advantages, and 
jurisprudence must follow a middle course 
in this respect because our technical age 
is neither a world of absolute security 
nor should it be an invitation to danger- 
our living. A meaningful correctional 
treatment of offenders guilty of neg- 
ligence calls for institutions with spec- 
ial programs and the identification of 
the causes of the offense. 


No address. 


2395 Northern Ireland. Home Affairs. 
Report on the administration of home 
office services for 1963. Her Majesty's 
Stationery Office, May 1965, 88 p. 


The Home Office of Northern Ireland sum- 
marizes its services for 1963, both cor- 
rectional and non-correctional. In the 
fields of correction and enforcement, 
statistics are provided on prison, borstal, 
and training school inmates; recipients 
of child welfare services; probationers, 
police, personnel, and the number and 
types of offenses committed. 


No address. 


2396 Jones, H. Davies. School, family, 
and social background. Approved Schools 
Gazette, 58(11):451-456, 1965. 


In the future, British approved schools 
may move toward family and community 
centered institutions. Although this 
trend violates certain principles on 
which training schools were originally 
founded, the arguments for it have come 
from the period of experience in the 
treatment and needs of delinquent chil- 
dren. The importance of a delinquent's 
family and social background in affect- 
ing his behavior indicates that treatment 
must be more closely related to these 
factors to have lasting success. A crit- 
icism of present training schools is 

that they create an environment emotion- 
ally and socially removed from the reality 
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with which the delinquent was unable to 
deal in an acceptable manner. Frequently, 
in an attempt to create an efficiently 
run training school and treatment program, 
the difficulties of the delinquent re- 
turning to his former environment are not 
dealt with adequately. Means are mis- 
taken for ends. This would be much less 
likely in a family and community centered 
school. A second problem faced by the 
present system is the development of a 
delinquency conscious community. There 
is a tendency for the artificial and 
isolated nature of training school life 
to create a feeling of cohesiveness among 
delinquents. The sharing of experiences, 
attitudes, dress and language, and the 
security of the institution may actually 
reinforce delinquent behavior. In a con- 
munity school, the development of a sub- 
culture would be less likely. The study 
of delinquency is made less meaningful 

by the isolation of institutions from the 
context within which the delinquent be- 
havior developed. The community school 
would allow the institution to work with 
the delinquent's family and neighborhood, 
developing family casework and utilizing 
community resources. 


No address. 


2397. +=Wejuli, F.0. Kenya approved 
schools. Approved Schools Gazette, 
58(11) :459-461, 1965. 


Approved schools in Kenya are adminis- 
tered by the Children's Department of 

the central government. The head of the 
department has two deputies, one respon- 
sible for Approved Schools administration. 
All department staff are civil servants, 
are paid by the central government, and 
may be transferred between institutions. 
Heads of all institutions are directly 
responsible for matters of administra- 
tion to the chief inspector. They meet 
regularly with the chief inspector and 
submit annual financial reports. In- 
mates are committed for three years by 
the juvenile courts or subordinate courts, 
but may be released on license for good 
conduct subject to the approval of the 
chief inspector. The schools are organ- 
ized in house units with housemasters and 
a headmaster. Records of the boys' prog- 
ress are kept, and follow-up reports are 


maintained for three years after release 
or until age twenty-one. Ex-inmates fron 
the junior school may be returned. Fail- 
ures from the senior school are committed 
to a borstal institute or prison. About 
sixty-three percent of releases are suc- 
cessful. In Kenya there are two senior 
schools for boys fourteen to nineteen 
years of age, and vocational training is 
provided in many areas. The two junior 
schools for boys of age ten to thirteen 
are educational schools and have no voca- 
tional training programs. There is one 
closed school for difficult junior boys 
which maintains strict. supervision. 

There is also a newly formed approved 
school for girls which provides classroom 
work with emphasis on domestic science. 


No address. 


2398 Institute for the Study of Crime 
and Delinquency. Perceptions and reac- 
tions of prison inmates to two therapeu- 
tic communities, by Richard B. Heim. 
Sacramento, California, 1964, 95 p. 
multilith. 


An experimental treatment program oriented 
toward the therapeutic community type of 
treatment was instituted at the California 
Institute for Men in 1959. This explor- 
atory study concerns itself with two units 
of this program where treatment is centered 
around daily meetings and discussions in 
large and small groups. An attempt was 
made to gather data from inmates on their 
perceptions of reactions and ideas con- 
cerning their treatment units over a per- 
iod of time. Subjects were ten men ran- 
domly selected from each unit who were 
serving their first prison term. In- 
dividual interviews of open questions were 
given. Each participant was interviewed 
three times within two weeks after assign- 
ment to the unit, after approximately 
three months, and at six months. When 
they first came to the unit the men were 
impressed by the friendliness of the other 
men and staff, the closer relationship 
between staff and men, and the freedom. 
The initial reactions were divided between 
relief from tension and suspiciousness 
with maintenance of emotional isolation 
from peers and staff. That this isolation 
was later broken down to some degree was 
evidenced by feelings of group identifica- 
tion expressed by some men and the feeling 
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of the solidarity of the small groups. 

The men viewed the large discussion groups 
as hostile and the small ones as warn, 
friendly, relaxed - a place where they 
could discuss their problems. The con- 
victs' code prohibiting communication 
between staff and inmates was found to be 
broken down to some extent but by no means 
destroyed. One reason for attainment of 

a degree of communication between staff 

and inmates was that staff had been selec- 
ted and trained to develop constructive 
therapeutic relationships and were not im- 
personal or authoritarian. This study 
demonstrated that prison inmates can become 
involved in a treatment program, can be 
stimulated to think critically about their 
unit, and can communicate their ideas to 

the staff. 


No address. 


2399 Adams, Stuart. An experimental 
assessment of group counseling with juve- 
nile probationers. Paper presented at the 
Eighteenth Convention of the California 
State Psychological Association, Los 
Angeles, December 12, 1964. los Angeles 
County Probation Department, 1965, 15 p. 
mimeo. 


An attempt was made to learn whether group 
counseling was a feasible method to use 
with juvenile probationers, and whether 
this technique appeared to bring improved 
community adjustment. The study was con- 
ducted by the Long Beach Area Office and 
the Research Office of the los Angeles 
County Probation Department. The coun- 
seling groups were formed from eligible 
boys in deputy probation officers case- 
loads. The boys were fourteen years or 
older, of normal intelligence, recently 
placed on probation, and not receiving 
psychotherapy at the time. Eligibles 
were randomly assigned to the control or 
experimental groups. The experimental 
group was given one ninety minute coun- 
seling session per week. Controls were 
given standard probation supervision, one 
contact per month. There were forty- 
eight in each group. At the end of a six 
month counseling period, counselors com- 
pleted performance schedules on both 
groups which focused primarily on behavior 
in the community. Experimentals showed 
Significantly fewer police contacts than 
controls and only half as many experimen- 
tals were in places of detention at the 
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end of six months. Controls and exper- 
imentals had police contact for petty 
theft and burglary in equal proportion. 
As for other types of offenses, the ex- 
perimentals' police contacts were for 
offenses less serious than those commit- 
ted by controls. Psychometric data 
showed no significant post-test change 
on the Asocial Index of the Jesness 
Inventory for either group. On the Pre- 
diction Score the experimentals showed 
an improvement too small to be signif- 
icant. The use of weekly group counsel- 
ing sessions appeared to be associated 
with a significant reduction of certain 
kinds of acting out behavior in the com- 
munity. There was no evidence that the 
group counseling improved the attitudes, 
value orientation, or personal-social 
adjustment of the experimental group. 


No address. 


2400 Minnesota. Corrections Department. 
The sex offender in Minnesota: a descrip- 
tive study of 149 felons sentenced to the 
State Prison or the State Reformatory 

for Men for sex and associated offenses 
frow July 1, 1960 through June 30, 1962. 
ZSt Paul_{ 1964, 43 p. miltilith. 


To provide data upon which development 
of treatment programs and facilities 
might be based, a study was made of 149 
male sex offenders sentenced to the 
Minnesota State Prison or Reformatory 
from July 1, 1960 through June 30, 1962. 
The two sources of data available were 
Department of Corrections case records 
and personal interviews with the subjects. 
Comparisons of the subject group were 
made whenever possible with the total 
number of inmates of the prison and re- 
formatory and also with the general 
Minnesota population to determine whether 
the subject group differed significantly 
from other groups. No significant 
difference was observed in the percentage 
of whites and non-whites in the study 
group and that of the general Minnesota 
population; none was found between the 
subjects and the prison-reformatory in- 
mates in the type of military separation; 
significantly more subjects than the 
1960 male population of the state were 
single; there was no difference in 
occupational class between subjects and 
prison-reformatory inmates, but more 
subjects were from rural areas than 
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inmates; over eighty percent of subjects 
had no previous sex offense history; 

over one-half of the sex offenders were 
casually or closely acquainted with their 
victims; forty percent of the subjects 
did not use aggression toward the victin, 
while force, brutality, homicide or a 
weapon were used in forty-three percent 
of cases. The proportion of subjects of 
illegitimate birth was nearly three times 
that. of the general population; eighty- 
one percent of the subjects were in un- 
skilled or semi-skilled occupations as 
compared to twenty-five percent of the 
sta:es' population; only a very small 
proportion of the subjects received any 
sexual information through home, school, 
or church; subjects were evenly divided 
between those who were members of social 
groups and those who were not and the 
choice not to belong increased with age; 
a majority of subjects used alcohol to 
some extent but very few had ever used 
narcotics. Findings suggest that the 
sexual offenders as a group have char- 
acteristics different from those of the 
general institutional population of felons 
and it appears that they require a spec- 
ialized treatment program to meet their 
rehabilitative needs during imprisonment. 


No address. 


2401 Arlington County (Virginia). Juve- 
nile and Domestic Relations Court. Annual 


report 1964. / Arlington 7, 1964, 16 p. 


The 1964 annual report of the Arlington 
County, Virginia Juvenile Court serves 
as a brief general introduction to the 
Court's staff, functions, and purposes. 
It provides statistical information on 
the operation, procedure, and staff work 
of the court. Referrals are character- 
ized by type of complaint, disposition, 
age, sex, and race. 


No address. 


2402 Essex County (New Jersey). Juvenile 
and Domestic Relations Court. Annual 
report for 1964 to the Board of Chosen 
Freeholders, Newark, 1965, 39 p. 


The history and philosophy of the Juvenile 
and Domestic Relations Court of Essex 
County, New Jersey accompanies a general 
description of its jurisdiction and activ- 
ities. Included is a statistical break- 
down of the children appearing before the 
court. They are characterized by age, 
race, sex, previous court histories, of- 
fense, residence, disposition, agency of 
referral, and time elapsing before dis- 
position. 


Domestic Relations Court and Juvenile 
Court, Hall of Records, 208 Sussex Ave., 
Newark, New Jersey. 


2403 Franklin County (Pennsylvania). 
Criminal and Juvenile Courts. Annual 
report 1964. Chambersburg, 1964, 28 p. 


Statistics are given for the operations 
of the Franklin County, Pennsylvania Pro- 
bation Department and Child Care Services 
for the year 1964, Crime, probation, and 
parole figures for adults and juveniles 
are given according to sex, year, status, 
offense, and correctional institution. 
The type and number of cases handled by 
the domestic relations division are 
recorded. Statistics on child care ser- 


vices are also grouped by referring agency, 
disposition, year, institution, and cost. 


No address. 


2404 Leckey, John. Operation teenager. 
The Raiford Record, 26(2):4-7, 1965. 


Operation teenager is one of the ways of 
combatting juvenile delinquency in Florida. 
It consists of a forty-minute lecture by 
four men to impress teenage audiences 

with the consequences of unlawful behavior. 
The four men who speak are inmates of the 
Florida State Prison who have volunteered 
to tell the stories behind their imprison- 
ment which for all of them together adds 
up to over 150 years in prison sentences. 
They have been selected for Operation 
teenager because they have a desire to 
help young people avoid experiences like 
their own, because they are young, and 
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because they are in appearance and speech 
very much like anyone in the audience 
to which they speak. The men discuss 
the thoughts and actions which had begun 
to develop when they were teenagers and 
which led for one man at least, to life 
mt. In Florida between 1963 
and 1964, of the 3128 persons convicted 
of felonies and committed to prison, 46.7 
percent were between sixteen and twenty- 
five. 


No address. 


2405 California. Corrections Department. 
A bibliography on violent and aggressive 
behavior, by Paul S. D. Berg, and Robert R. 
Tyler. / Sacramento 7, May 1965, no pag> 
ing mimeo. (Research Report No. 17) 


This bibliography, intended for persons 
studying and working with the violent of- 
fender in the California Department of 
Corrections, arranged alphabetically 

by author, lists books, pamphlets, journal 
articles, and unpublished material written 
between 1930 and 1960. 


No address. 


2406 Scheurell, Robert P.,& Vento, Jos- 
eph. Parents, too, have problems. Wis- 
consin Welfare, January, February, March, 
1965, Pe 6-7. 


In an attempt to increase the ratio of 
successful paroles among juvenile offen- 
ders, a parental counseling program was 
initiated by the Wisconsin Division of 
Corrections. To date the program has 
involved Milwaukee area parents of boys 
recently committed to the Boys School at 
Wales. Its purpose was to acquaint 
parents with the philosophy and goals of 
the Division of Corrections, to famil- 
iarize them with their son's situation, 
and to build their understanding of adoles- 
cence so that they may better understand 
their son's behavior. Sessions were also 
devoted to delinquency, its early begin- 
nings, the role of parents in delinquency, 
parole, and the return of their son to 

the family and the community. Of fifty- 
six parents invited to attend, twenty-five 
actually attended; this response, con- 
sidering the difficult situations from 
which many delinquents emerge, was con- 
sidered adequate. 


No address. 
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2407 University of Southern California. 
Youth Studies Center. A comparative 
analysis of four measures of delinquency 
seriousness, by Richard I. Martin, and 
Malcolm W. Klein. Paper presented at the 
annual meetings of the Pacific Socio- 
logical Association, Salt Lake City, 


April 1965. / Los Angeles { 1965, 22 p. 


An analysis was made of four indices of 
delinquency seriousness, each of which 
assigns differential weights to various 
categories of delinquent behavior: the 
first based on Uniform Crime Reports 
(UCR), the second on the work of McEachern 
and Bauzer; the third employed by Gerald 
Robin, and the fourth taken from Sellin 
and Wolfgang. The effectiveness of the 
four indices in differentiating between 
delinquent behavior of 154 core and 120 
fringe members of four gangs was compared: 
for the 274 members, 1753 recorded charges 
were analyzed, 635 for fringe members and 
1118 for core members. A total Delinquen- 
cy Career Service was assigned to each 
boy by summing up the index weights for 
each charge. Application of the non- 
parametric median test yielded differ- 
ences between core and fringe members 
significant beyond the .0l1 level using 
the UCR and McEachern-Bauzer indices; 

the Robin index yielded a probability 
level of between .10 and .05, while the 
Sellin and Wolfgang measure did not reach 
the .10 level. Only UCR and the McEachern- 
Bauzer index seemed provisionally accept- 
able. However, the Delinquency Career 
Scores are a function both of the number 
of charges and the weights assigned to 
them. In order to eliminate number of 
charges, known to be greater for core 
than for fringe members, an average ser- 
iousness score was obtained by dividing 
the Delinquency Career Scores by number 
of scorable charges. A median test re- 
vealed that average seriousness was 
totally unrelated to the core-fringe dis- 
tinction except in the case of the Robin 
index. This raised the possibility that 
the significance of the Delinquency 
Career Score differences between core 

and fringe groups was solely attributable 
to total number of charges and in that 
case average seriousness and number of 
charges should be unrelated. Analysis 
indicated that this was true for all 

but the Robin index. Since Robin's 
average seriousness is related to total 
number of charges, and since the purpose 
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of a seriousness index is to add an in- 
dependent measure of delinquency serious- 
ness, the Robin index clearly appeared 
as the least appropriate of the four. 

It was concluded that there is no support 
for the adoption of any of the four ser- 
iousness indices. 


No address, 


2408 Contra Costa County (California). 
Probation Department. Annual report of 

the probation officer, 1964, Martinez, 1965, 
32 Pe 


A descriptive account of the activities 
of the Contra Costa County Probation De- 
partment is presented together with stat- 
istical tables on workloads, the movement 
of adult probation cases, characteristics 
of defendants granted and denied proba- 
tion by race and offense, conditions and 
terms imposed on adult defendants granted 
probation, dispositions other than pro- 
bation, adults removed from probation, 
juvenile cases referred, reasons for re- 
ferral, residence of children, juvenile 
court wards in institutions, detention 
referrals to the California Youth Author- 
ity, and parole. 


No address. 


2409 Palmer, Ted. Types of treators and 
types of juvenile offenders (with implica- 
tions for practice). Paper presented at 
the CPPCA Conference Workshop, Sacramento, 
California, May 27, 1965, 12 p. manuscript. 


A research study was conducted at the 
Youth Studies Center of the University of 
Southern California from 1960-1963 to 
determine how to achieve the best relation- 
ship between the parole agent and the pro- 
bationer. Participating in the study were 
119 boys and fifty-nine girls between 
thirteen and eighteen on probation and 
twenty-six juvenile deputy probation of- 
ficers about thirty-five years old with 
three to five years of juvenile experience. 
The officers were divided into three groups 
according to their relationship character- 
istics and were matched with eight differ- 
ent delinquent types rated by clinical and 
statistical information to find which 
combinations were best. The most effective 


combination of officer and youth occurred 
when one offered what the other needed 
such as communality of concern, recogni- 
tion of authority, initial responsibility, 
type of home environment, and interest in 
being helped. Successful matching of pro- 
bationer and officer was not easy. The 
results already achieved do, however, make 
it possible to predict a higher satisfac- 
tion-effectiveness rating and less recid- 
iviem with matching along specific lines 
than with a random program. More train- 
ing, systemization, and sensitization 

is needed for the program. It should be 
extended to a wider group of clients beyond 
the probation setting. A follow-up of re- 
referrals of 100 of the Santa Monica group 
involved substantiated the effectiveness 
of a good relationship between officer 
and probationer in reducing recidivisa. 


No address. 


2410 Seattle-King County (Washington), 

Youth Commission. Juvenile law enforce- 
ment bureaus; a survey of their philos- 
ophy and practices. Seattle, 1965, 15 p. 


To explore the practices and philosophy 
of the Seattle Police Department, a 
review was made of national standards 
relating to police services for juveniles, 
of philosophy of specialization within 

the local department, of staffing patterns 
within the Seattle Police Juvenile Bureau, 
of training practices for juvenile of- 
ficers, and of arrest and adjustment policy. 
As a result of the review of the varying 
national standards relating to special- 
ized units, little fault could be found 
with the way it is interpreted by the 
Seattle Police Department. Under a man- 
power handicap, the department carries 
out as progressive and effective a program 
as is possible. Due to lack of after-five 
Poem. and week-end coverage and due to the 
present workload, sufficient time cannot 
be given each case to conduct a complete 
and thorough investigation. Out of an 
estimated 1218 children referred after 

5 pem. to the Juvenile Court for detention 
in 1964, it is estimated that 244 could 
have been avoided had juvenile specialists 
been available. Of thirty-one children 
held in detention pending police investi- 
gation during January 1965, it is estimated 
that about ten were held for neednessly 
long periods due to the fact that the 





juvenile officer could not get to the case 
as quickly as he should have. It is rec- 
ommended that assistance be given to the 
Seattle Police Department in acquiring the 
necessary funds and qualified staff for 
its juvenile unit and that studies be made 
to make an accurate determination of juve- 
nile staff needs. 


Seattle-King County Youth Commission, 
King County Courthouse, Seattle, Wash- 


ington. 


2411 University of Southern California. 
Youth Studies Center. Judgmental factors 
in specification of the structure of 

natural groups, by Malcolm W. Klein. Paper 
presented at the annual meetings of the 
Western Psychological Association, Honolulu, 
June 1965, /° Los Angeles 7, 1965, 10 p. 


Gang workers were asked on what basis they 
differentiated between core and fringe 
members of the gangs to which they were 
assigned; the gangs were four large clus- 
ters of Negro groups with a total member- 
ship of about 600 boys and 200 girls. 

A high variance and eighteen possible cri- 
teria were obtained for discriminating 
between core and fringe members. To these, 
another thirty-six derived from observa- 
tions in the field were added, yielding a 
list of fifty-five items. Six workers 
then randomly selected ten core members 
and ten fringe members from their gang 
yielding altogether sixty core and sixty 
fringe members. Each of the fifty-four 
criteria was framed as an item and each 
worker applied the items to each of the 
members on his list. Responses to each 
item were dichotomized around the median 
and Chi squares performed on each item; 
thirty of the fifty-four items differen- 
tiated between core and fringe members 

at the .05 level and were further analyzed. 
Phi and phi/phi max coefficients were 
obtained expressing the relation between 
items and the phi/phi max coefficients 
were entered into a 30x30 matrix which was 
then subjected to principal axis factor 
analysis with Kaiser's verifax rotation. 
The first nine factors to emerge accounted 
for eighty percent of the total variance, 
but seven contained only one, two, or 
three items, and none of the seven ac- 
counted for more than six percent of total 
variance. The two major factors were the 
Deficient Aggressive Factor, and the Group 
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Involvement Factor. The Deficient Aggres-- 
sive Factor, accounting for thirty-four 
percent of the total variance, suggested 
a tie between delinquency or aggressively 
and psychological deficiency. The Group 
Involvement Factor, which accounted for 
13 percent of the variance, did not in- 
clude any acting out behavior items. 
Thus, from the worker's point of view, 
delinquency is more related to individual 
psychological characteristics than to 
social group characteristics. Other data 
also support the notion that core and 
fringe members differ on the two factors. 


No address. 


2412 U. Se Congress. Senate. Judiciary 
Committee. Federal bail procedures: hear- 
ings. Washington, D.C., U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1965, 516 p. 


This publication sets forth legislation 
on federal bail procedures, analyses 
thereof, statements and views thereon, 
statistical data, committee proceedings, 
and publications from other sources. The 
legislation provides for releasing in- 
digents on their own recognizance. Pres- 
ently, many persons cannot meet modest 
bail requirements because of limited 
financial resources. The present system 
sanctions the commercial bondsman and 
fosters indigency. Pre-trial release on 
ones' own recognizance has been shown to 
result in lower costs to the community. 
Statistical data setting forth offenses, 
average number of days of pre-trial deten- 
tion, and final disposition broken down 
by judicial circuits and districts are 
included as are statements in favor of 
and against the proposed legislation. 
Other reports from various publications 
dealing with bail and programs for pre- 
trial release of defendants discuss: 

the history of bail, the professional 
bondsman; the effect on family life and 
on the defendant; criteria used by judges 
in deciding upon the amount of bail; the 
cost of pretrial detention to the community; 
and alternatives to the bail system includ- 
ing summons in lieu of arrest. 


No address. 
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2413 Hartung, Frank E. Crime law and 
society. Detroit, Wayne State University 
Press, 1965. 320 Pe 


The most important theories of crime and 
criminality are reviewed, and the socio- 
logical and psychiatric are compared and 
contrasted. A thesis is presented that 
sociocultural learning is crucial in the 
development of criminality and aspires by 
implication to be a general theory of 
sociocultural behavior. The report not 
only sets forth a general theory of crimi- 
nality but also evaluates certain 

trends in handling offenders and non- 
offenders. Basically, the thesis is that 
delinquents and criminals learn the reasons 
and justifications for committing their 
delinquencies. They are not, as psychia- 
try would have us believe, mentally ill 
but they are normal people who have learned 
a different set of values and, therefore, 
they can be held legally and morally 
responsible for their conduct. The con- 
cepts of the McNaghten rule and irresistible 


impulse are reviewed as are the philosophies 
of the Juvenile Courts and the Family Courts. 


F. E. Hartung, Ph.D., Wayne State 
University, Detroit, Michigan. 


2414 Garrett, James E, Revenge is a 
strange sort of justice. 57 p. multilith. 


In Missouri, political and civil rights of 
the individual may be taken away as a 
direct or indirect consequence of criminal 
conviction. There are four ways in which 
this may happen: (1) through civil death 
statutes; (2) suspended rights; (3) perma- 
nent deprivation; and (4) deprivation by 
commissions or boards. The question re- 
mains as to what extent Missouri actually 
dees intervene in the lives of its citizens 
in exercising social control in the best 
interests of society and the individual. 
Missouri suspends all civil rights of a 
convicted individual and states that it 
assumes the individual's protection and 
the task of his rehabilitation. It is 
unclear, however, whether this so-called 
protection is the reason for the convict's 
deprivation of his Constitutional guarantees. 
It appears that decisions affecting the 
lives of hundreds of Missouri's citizens 
are made by correctional officers without 


sufficient control by rules of law. While 
Missouri's administrative agencies are 
Constitutionally prohibited from assessing 
direct penalties depriving individuals 

of certain property and civil liberty, the 
end effect of much administrative decision 
by those in charge of determining the 
status of the convict results in such 
deprivation. 


James E. Garrett, School of Social Service, 
St. Louis University, Missouri. 


2415 Smith, David 0., & Cartwright, 
Desmond S. Two measures of reported 
delinquent behavior. American Sociological 
Review, 30(4) :573-576, 1965. 


As a measurement of delinquent behavior, 
self-reporting has a number of drawbacks 
which include the implications of cum- 
lative history of the individual, con- 
fusions about ages, and the obscuration of 
a cumulative history in relationship to 

the more recent experiences. To overcome 
these difficulties as well as the 
variations in arrest rate statistics 
(variations in age trends relative to 
types of offense), questionnaires and two 
new scales of measurement were developed. 
The eleven item form of the Nye-Short 
questionnaire and the eight item Cartwright, 
Vandriver and Clapp scale, which contained 
questions similar to those of the N-S 
except that they were directed toward the 
previous year's occurrences, were admini- 
stered to 337 boys in a western state 
reformatory. The CVC scale more accurately 
measured the effects on the current experi- 
ences on delinquency but did not reflect 
the cumulative history as the N-S did. 

The CVC scale also excluded from the count 
the rehabilitated delinquent whose behavior 
problem was ten or more years past the N-S 
scale. Perhaps because of N-S's anonymity, 
in a study of 125 training school boys and 
570 high school boys there was indication 
of more delinquency than with the CVC 
sampling, making it valid within its pre- 
sent context. The CVC scores proved more 
valid in their scoring by the way they 
followed arrest data. 


No address. 
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2416 Little, Alan. The “prevalence” of 
recorded delinquency and recidivism in 

and and Wales. American Sociological 
Review, 30(2) 260-263, 1965. 


"Incidence" of delinquency is distinguished 
from "prevalence" of delinquency in that the 
former is the delinquency rate in a given 
year whereas the latter is the proportion 
of an age group that has been delinquent 
sometime in their lives. The author has 
tried to demonstrate the importance of the 
distinction between incidence and preva- 
lence of delinquency and recidivism in 
England and Wales. The year 1962 was used. 
The methods used are set forth. The 
“prevalence” figure is far higher than 

the “incidence” figure. Statistical data 
showing the prevalence is set forth and is 
broken down by sex. Deficiencies in crime 
reporting in some districts make it diffi- 
cult to calculate sex-specific rates. It 
is difficult also to use the hypothetical 
"prevalence" of crime at one point of time 
to obtain a picture of future prevalence of 
crime when the volume of crime is changing. 
Rates of recidivism are also calculated 
based on hypothetical population bases. 

In all age groups, the proportion of 
offenders who are recidivists is less than 
the proportion who are first offenders. 
More attention should be devoted to the 
social and psychological factors causing 
repeated delinquency and less to explaining 
why individuals commit a first offense. 


A. Little, London School of Economics and 
Political Science, London, England. 


2417 Powell, Lewis F., Jr. The right to 
afair trial. American Bar Association 
Journal , 51(6) :534-538, 1965. 


The concept of a fair trial is basic to our 
liberties. An accused is given the right 
to a trial by jury and a public trial. 
There is now increasing concern that the 
application of these historic safeguards 

is too often endangered by prejudicial 
publicity. The mass media, although an 
effective check on the abuse of power, may 
also have the capacity to make a fair trial 
impossible by the publication without 
restraint of certain types of information. 
The question is how to preserve the 
essentials of a free press and still pre- 
serve the accused's right to a fair trial. 
Publicity before and during trial is what 
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creates the problem. The problem has 
effectively been solved in Britain by the 
prohibition of the publication of pre- 
trial information which are prejudicial. 
Punishment is by fine or contempt. A 
number of approaches are being tried in the 
United States including formulation of 
ethical standards for news media, police 
and lawyers. The New Jersey Supreme Court 
has already deemed it unprofessional con- 
duct for prosecutors and defense counsel 
to reveal potentially prejudicial statements. 
There are other possible solutions. 
Coercive measures to restrain prejudicial 
publicity raises serious Constitutional 
questions but there is strong evidence 
that present measures are not enough. 


No address. 


2418 Ue 8. Congress. Senate. Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee. Extend the juvenile 
delinquency and youth offenses control act 

of 1961: hearings before the Subcommittee 

on Labor and Public Welfare. Washington, 
D.C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 

1965, 216 p. (89th Congress, lst Session) 


Statements by witnesses representing various 
government and private organizations and 
agencies are included in the subcommittee's 
report. In addition, there are program 
summaries for the New York and Syracuse 
Mobilization for Youth programs, and 
criteria for establishing a Special Demon- 
strations Grants Program. A listing of 
those cities in which youth opportunity 
centers exist or will be established in 
1965 and a plan for the inclusion of these 
centers into the employment services system 
are detailed. The appendix contains the 
Progress Report of the Federal Antidelin- 
quency Program entitled "Delinquents are 
People." 


No address. 
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2419 Boy Scouts of America. Scouting for 
boys at detention homes, training schools, 
correctional institutions, boys on pro- 
bation, special programs with juvenile 
courts, and selected referral systems. New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, 1964, 23 p. 
multilith. 


Juvenile institutions and agencies parti- 
cipating in Boy Scouts of America scouting 

are listed by headquarter city, 
institution, type of unit, sponsor, and 
number of boys in the unit. Some of the 
methods and techniques now in operation 
relating to organization, program, and 
referral systems are documented. 


No address. 


2420 Statistics. Wisconsin Welfare, 
April, May, June, 1965, p. 13-18. 


Statistics are given on the number of 
parolees processed by Wisconsin boards of 
parole in the first half of 1965 and on the 
number of persons under supervision of the 
Department of Corrections on June 30, 1965, 
including adults and juveniles in institu- 
tions and on probation and parole. 


No address. 


2421 To hell and back. McLean's, 78(17): 
24, 30, 31, 1965. 


After twelve years of alcoholism, a 
Canadian writer received a prescription for 
barbiturates from a physician in order to 
cure him of his addiction. He discovered 
that he reacted strangely to the barbi- 
turate: it removed him into a trouble- 

free world in which he could avoid tensions 
and problems and lead a leisurely subdued 
existence. The first years eased the 
patient's tensions and cleared his mind but 
he developed a sense of bravado and became 
totally irresponsible. On several occasions 
he made unsuccessful attempts to overcome 
the addiction and cushion the shock of 
withdrawal with alcohol. The patient moved 
restlessly from place to place and job to 
job, was arrested over fifty times in six 
years because of his drugged condition, and 
finally was sentenced to two years imprison- 
ment for bad checks. He underwent treatment 
six times in three institutions which all 
ended in failure until he arrived at the 

A. G. Brown Clinic at Mimico, Ontario. The 
main difference between this and the other 


institutions was the constant emphasis 

on highly personalized therapy which 
finally succeeded in ridding the patient 
of his habit. In the search for the root 
cause of his addiction, staff brought the 
patient to the realization that he could 
not do everything alone and that help from 
others was something to be shared and 
enjoyed with those who give it. 


No address. 


2422 Hopkins, Beamer W. Argument. 
McLean's, 78(17):48, 1965. 


The Canadian law which specifies that: even 
first offenders must have a conviction 
recorded against them, should be changed 
so magistrates can deal with offenders 
without necessarily recording a conviction. 
The effects of a formal criminal conviction 
for even the most trifling offense are such 
that they may ruin the convicted person's 
professional and social career by branding 
him a criminal. At present a man may be 
placed on probation in Canada only after he 
has first been officially convicted; it 
should be possible to remand him in the 
care of a probation officer without such 
conviction. The Ontario Magistrate's 
Association as well as the Canadian Cor- 
rections Association are in favor of a 
change in the law in favor of the first 
offender . 


No address. 


2423 The run on guns: a lethal national 
problem. Life, August 27, 1965, p. 59-61. 


The large numbers of guns and other weapons 
which were bought up in a panicky buying 
spree following the Los Angeles race riots 
highlight the problems posed by uncontrolled 
weapons purchasing in the United States. 
Connecticut Senator Thomas Dodd has intro- 
duced legislation to ban mail-order sales 
of firearms and to give federal authorities 
more supervision in the sale of weapons. 
The bill is strongly opposed by the National 
Rifle Association and the question of con- 
stitutionality will undoubtedly be raised 
if the bill passes. However, polls indicate 
strong public support for arms control and 
the bill has the full backing of the United 
States Attorney General. There is no more 
shocking example of what can result from un- 
controlled sales of weapons than the 
assassination of President Kennedy. 


No address. 
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2424 Out of a cauldron of hate - arson and 
death. Life, August 27, 1965, pe 20-34. 


In the Los Angeles race riot, the most 
destructive in United States history, 
thirty-four persons died, 891 were injured, 
and 3,758 arrested; 201 buildings were 
totally destroyed, 536 damaged or looted, 
and property damage is estimated at 

$200 million. Its effect was to increase 
the fear that grows between whites and 
Negroes in the country. Even before the 
riot was under control there was a hunt 

for a scapegoat, and the handiest around 
was Los Angeles Police Chief W. H. Parker. 
Rioters indulged in self-justification as 
they heaped blame on the police chief, His 
competence, however, is outstanding; he is 
one of the most respected police executives 
in the country and his men are efficient, 
well educated, and untainted by scandal. 
Police are accused of brutality but the 
77th Street Police Division in Los Angeles, 
in the heart of the riot zone, recorded 
almost 17,000 serious crimes in 1964, more 
than any of the other fifteen precincts. 

In an area of murder, robbery, prostitution, 
and narcotics addiction police would be 
expected to be less than patient. 


No address. 


2425 Southern Illinois University. Delin- 
quency Study Project. Official delinquency 
rates and patterns in East St. Louis, 
Illinois. /Carbondale/, December 1964, 

5 Pe 


The patterns of juvenile delinquency in 

East St. Louis were studied and the extreme 
areas of delinquency were pointed out. 
Subjects of the study were 369 male and 
eighty-six female delinquents who resided 

in East St. Louis and were known to the 

legal agencies. The 455 identified delin- 
quents comaitted 595 delinquent acts known 

to legal agencies. These crimes were 
classified into five categories: (1) traffic 


violations; (2) crimes against persons; 

(3) personal violations; (4) crimes against 
property; and (5) juvenile offenses. The 
home addresses of the delinquents were 
slotted by census tracts. Fifty-eight 
percent of the crimes were crimes against 
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property; twenty percent were juvenile 
offenses; twelve percent, crimes against 
person; nine percent, personal violation; 
one percent traffic violations. The 
highest rate of delinquency was found in 
the imner city and diminished proportio- 
nately moving out toward the country. 


No address. 


2426 Child welfare in Australia - examples 
of statutory and voluntary action. 
International Child Welfare Review, 18(4): 
97-151, 1964. 


Despite the general trend towards greater 
coordination at the national level, 
Australia has no national system of child 
care; the various Australian states each 
have their own characteristic child care 
organization. The most palpable differences 
between the states lies not in concepts of 
what constitutes official child welfare, 
but in the administration procedures used 
to put legislation into effect, and the 
detail of legislation itself. This is 
most graphically illustrated in the 
differences between the states of Victoria 
and New South Wales. Throughout Victoria 
voluntary agencies undertake considerable 
responsibility in relation to child and 
family welfare; this work is carried on in 
close partnership with the Social Welfare 
Department. Leaders in the voluntary field 
have taken the initiative in many matters 
of welfare and in recent legislation have 
exercised some influence on the provisions 
made. Although traditionally services 
provided by the voluntary organization have 
been in the areas of adoption, foster care 
and residential care, there is a movement 
now towards greater involvement in counsel- 
ing and preventive care with a view towards 
maintaining and fostering the stability 
that remains in a child's own family. The 
difficulties encountered are those common 
to children in most places - staff training, 
finance, filling the gaps in child care, 
research, and professionalization. In New 
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South Wales, the scope and function of the 
Child Welfare Department are best understood, 
not in relation to voluntary agencies, but 
in relation to the Act which provides the 
main framework within which the Department 
operates - the Child Welfare Act, 1939 (as 
amended). The Government Department has 
over many years developed an integrated 
system of child and family welfare where 
the one organization itself provides a full 
range of services and only in recent years 
has there been any real effort to work in 
close cooperation with voluntary agencies. 


No address. 


2427 New South Wales (Australia). Child 
Welfare Department. Annual report 1964, 


Sydney, Victor C. N. Blight, Government 
Printer, 1965, 68 p. illus. 


The annual report for 1964 of the Child 
Welfare Department of New South Wales begins 
with a director's report which correlates 
many of the statistics contained in the 
appendices and describes in detail all of 
the Department's activities and programs. 
Some of the major subject areas touched 
upon are: the Department's work with pri- 
vate agencies, its family casework, its 
preventive work in the fields of school 
attendance and truancy, children's allowance 
and support payments. The Department's 
work in the protection of children in 
employment, immigration and licensing of 
homes for children precedes a section 
dealing with male and female rates of delin- 
quency and children exhibiting anti-social 
behavior. The various methods of delinquency 
control and treatment such as shelters, 
probation, training schools, boys and girls 
institutions,and aftercare are also described. 
Finally, the psychiatric and psychological 
services of the Department are described. 
There are three appendices and twenty-seven 
tables giving exact details of all the 
aforementioned information as well as a 
financial statement by the Department. 


No address. 


2428 Reddick, W.H. Georgia juvenile pre- 
commitment reports. Milledgeville, Georgia, 
1965, 7 pe mimeo. 


A pre-commitment report should be legally 
provided every judge for each adjudicated 
juvenile whose offense is of such magnitude 
that it requires commitment to a State 
Training School. A pre-commitment report 

is needed for initial intake diagnostic 
procedure and planning by the State Training 
Schools and the juvenile cannot receive 
maxigum justice without it. In the state 
of Georgia such a report may be requested 
when the judge considers it necessary; 
however, mental and physical conditions 

are not always factually evident in a court- 
room unless professional diagnosis has been 
made and it should be provided whether it is 
requested or not. Until legal provisions 
are made to this effect each judge should 
make a request of the appropriate agency 

to provide a report for each child committed 
to a training school. 


State Department of Family and Children 
Services, Division for Children and Youth, 
P. 0. Box 788, Milledgeville, Georgia. 


2429 U. S. Labor Statistics Bureau. Fact- 
book on jobless youth. Presentation at 
American Correctional Association, 95th 
Annual Congress, 1965. New York, 1965, 
15 p- multilith. 


The factbook on jobless youth presents 
graphs, charts, and statistical data on 
United States population distribution, 
employment opportunities, occupational 
patterns, employment and unemployment rates. 
Their breakdown is recorded by age, region, 
sex, race, education, and income distribu- 
tion according to the educational attainment 
of the individuals and of their parents. It 
also furnishes data on the relationship 
between poverty, school dropouts, and delin- 
quency. 


U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 341 Ninth Avenue, New York, 
New York 10001. 





2430 El Capitan Alexander Maconochie. 
(Captain Alexander Maconochie.) 
Cientifica, 3(10):24-25, 1965. 


Policia 


Captain Alexander Maconochie (1787-1860) is 
one of the great pioneers of modern penal 
reform. He firmly believed in the dignity 
of all men and felt that the main object of 
the prison system was to prepare men for 
their return to freedom. Despite much 
adversity, Maconochie implemented his ideas 
on prison reform at Norfolk Island Peniten- 
tiary. There his "Mark System" was first 
put into practice: it consisted mainly in 
substituting paid labor for confinement 

and in granting freedom to those prisoners 
able to amass the predetermined (according 
to severity of offense) number of marks. 
With this and complementary reform practices 
he was able to transform a typical nine- 
teenth century prison inferno into a quiet 
well-ordered community and these ideals and 
practices rightly grant him the rank of 
pioneer of prison reform. 


No address. 


2431 Gonzalez, Carlos Fuentes. Victi- 
mlogia. (Victimology.) Policia Cientifica, 
3(10) :19-23, 1965. 


Victimology can be defined as the study of 
the active or passive participation of a 
victim in the generation or development of 

a criminal offense. Since frequently the 
victim of a crime will consciously or 
unconsciously create the conditions faci- 
litating or favoring the commission of a 
crime, knowledge of victimology could 

become a new element in the study of criminal 
dynamics. A victim can facilitate the com- 
mission of a crime in the following ways: 
provocation or initiation of reactions in 
the offender; direct invitation; omission 
(voluntary or involuntary) of necessary 
preventive measures; and participation 
through psychic (intellectual or affective) 
Mechanisms by which the wictim unconsciously 
invites a criminal offense. The partici- 
pation of victims can be studied with parti- 
cular effectiveness in such cases as: 

sexual offenses; offenses against property; 
or offenses against the person. In short 

a study of victimology can be a substantive 
addition to our knowledge of criminal 
dynamics and to our efforts in criminal 
prevention. 


No address. 
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2432 Bello, David Morales. El poder de 
policia y el articulo 66 de la Constitucion. 
(Article 66 and police intervention.) 
Policia Cientifica, 3(10):17-18, 1965. 


Article 66 of the Venezuelan Constitution 
guarantees freedom of speech as a necessary 
prerequisite of democracy. Recognizing, 
however, the possible misuses of this free- 
dom, the legislatures of Article 66 counter- 
balanced it by delimiting situations 
perilous to the public order in which abso- 
lute freedom of speech can be revoked. In 
the interpretation of this article then, it 
must be recognized that it treats of two 
distinct sets of circumstances. The regu- 
lation and prohibition of acts contrary to 
the public welfare logically reverts to the 
jurisdiction of the executive arm of govern- 
ment since it is this power which defines 
acts as being contrary to the public order. 
When it has decided on an imminent danger to 
the public order, then the police will carry 
out whatever measures are necessary. 


No address. 


2433 Grimble, A. Morality and venereal 
disease. Excerpta Criminologica, 5(4): 
383-406, 1965. 


Venereal disease depends mostly for its 
existence and spread on promiscuous sexual 
relationships. Sexual experimentation is 
more widespread among the young today. 

There is an increase in "hard-core" habitual 
promiscuity and unhealthy moral attitudes 
related to unsatisfactory family back- 
grounds and lessening family cohesiveness. 
One reason for increased promiscuity among 
youth is the attempt to enforce group 
morality on them without any clear and 
reasoned justification. Promiscuity must 

be expected in any society and with it a 
controlled level of sexually transmitted 
infection, but a true understanding of the 
reasons for limitation of coitus must 
accompany this attitude. Statistics indi- 
cate an increase in the infection of all 
young people, not just teenagers. The in- 
crease is greatest for girls. However, the 
measurement of promiscuity by old standards 
is distorted by social change, such as new 
freedoms from restraint. As long as contra- 
ception is free and easy for the married, not 
for the unmarried, both individual and group 
morality are to blame for increased in- 
fection. Education cannot impart the 
importance of sexual morality and facts 
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about infection because, alone, it cannot 
radically transform the moral tone of a 
person. We cannot blame youth for what 
has accrued from the lapses of the older 
generation. Particularly exposed to in- 
fection are young prostitutes and homo- 
sexuals. Also, where there is a loosening 
of pressures of group morality due to 
great mobility, promiscuity, and infection 
are high. Examples are sailors and migrants. 
In dealing with these infections we depend 
upon the individual's sense of responsi- 
bility and our ability to remove organisms. 
The evidence seems to point to a changing 
morality rather than a declining one. 


No address. 


2434 U. S. President's Committee on Juve- 
nile Delinquency and Youth Crime. Biblio- 
graphy on community organization, by 
Richard H. P. Mendes. Washington, D. C., 
June 1965, 98 p. 


The President's Committee has published a 
comprehensive bibliography covering material 
relevant to the many aspects of community 
organization. The bibliography is divided 
into sections stressing: (1) the techniques 
in defining social need and creating 
agencies to cope with them; and (2) various 
theoretical approaches to the modern com- 
munity and society, their structure and 
functions; and (3) the nature of the 
citizens' participation in voluntary associ- 
ations. Each section and its subdivisions 
is preceded by a brief summary and evalua- 
tions of the literature included. 


No address. 


2435 Southern Illinois University. The 
Center for the Study of Crime, Delinquency, 
and Corrections. Training the correctional 
officer: the proceedings of two workshops. 
Carbondale, 1965(7), 140 p. multilith. 


The problem of the education and training of 
correctional officers was approached from 
several interrelated points of view. 
Basically these were: the necessity of in- 
cluding in the training the acceptance of 
the rehabilitative function of correctional 
institutions; the use of the informal rela- 
tionships that exist between treatment and 


professional personnel and the correctional 
staff; the value of the problem-solving 
method of curriculum development as compared 
to the rigid formal type of course content 
and instructional techniques; and the impli- 
cations of the therapeutic community concept 
of the correctional officer's role in the 
institutional organizations. 


No address. 


2436 New South Wales (Australia). Child 
Welfare Department. Child Welfare in New 
South Wales 1965. Sydney, 1965, 35 p. 
illus. 


The Child Welfare Department of New South 
Wales which originated from the State Chil- 
dren's Relief Act in 1881 has duties and 
responsibilities in the following four main 
areas: (1) preventive work, including pre- 
ventive supervision of neglect, preventive 
supervision of predelinquent juveniles, 
school attendance investigations, and 
financial and other family aids; (2) work 
with dependent children, both state wards 
and adoptions; (3) work with delinquent 
children, including the provision of pre- 
ventive and treatment measures for the con- 
trol of delinquency, institutional treatment 
measures and aftercare; and (4) a number of 
activities largely concerned with the pro- 
tection of children. 


No address. 


2437 U. S. Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
Uniform crime reporting January-June, 1965. 
Washington, D.C., 1965, no paging. 2 tables. 


Comparative crime index trends for the periods 
January through June 1964 and 1965 are re- 
ported. Statistical data on the crimes of: 
murder; forcible rape; robbery; aggravated 
assault; burglary; larceny of fifty dollars 
and over; and auto theft for (1) cities 

with over 25,000 population, (2) suburban 
areas, and (3) rural areas. Table II con- 
tains a similar statistical report for 

cities with over 100,000 population. 


No address. 
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2438 Winthrop, Henry. Creativity in the 
criminal. The Journal of Social Psychology, 
65(no number )41-58, 1965. 


An examinatkon of five cases of unusual crea- 
tivity among offenders and of a highly 
imaginative annual show presented by prison 
ers of a penitentiary allows us to conclude 
that there is a good supply of creating and 
play-producing talent among inmates which, 
if it had been tapped early enough, might 
have provided vocational satisfactions 
which the community failed to provide. Such 
personal resources are rare among prison 
inmates as well as among the general popu- 
lation. Our society believes in providing 
guidance to individuals having creative 
gifts but this attitude should be extended 
to the inmate with creative talents parti- 
cularly in relation to the problem of re- 
habilitation. The provision of a social 
agency whose function would be to detect 
ex-inmates with creative abilities, in 
order to find a useful place for them in 
the community, would prove practical and 
beneficial. Such an agency would make 
freedom more valuable to ex-prisoners and 
would salvage irreplaceable human resources 
for society. 


Henry Winthrop, Social Science Division, 
University of South Florida, Tampa, Florida. 


2439 Hymes, Jonah P., & Blackman, Sheldon. 
Situational variables in socially deviant 
behavior. The Journal of Social Psychology, 
65(no number) :149-153, 1965. 


To determine whether socially deviant be- 
havior was influenced by certain external 
variables, offense rates of trainees within 
the five training regiments at Fort Dix, 

New Jersey were analyzed. It was hypo- 
thesized that if deviance is a function of 
unit membership, significant differences 
between units in offense rates should be 
expected, deviant behavior in basic training 
should differ from that found in advanced 
training, and there should be a relationship 
between offense rates of cadre and trainees. 
Data were available for the sixteen months 
from January 1961 to May, 1962 and the 
variables studied were AWOL, traffic vio- 
lations, total offenses, and savings-bond 
participation. Kruskal-Wallis one way 
analyses of variance were used to test for 
the effect of regimental membership on 

total offenses; Mann-Whitney U-tests were 
employed to test the expectation that total 
offense rates differ between advanced and 
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basic training and Spearman rank-order 
correlations were used to examine the re- 
lationship between trainee and cadre offense 
and savings-bond rates. It was found that 
group membership and type of training are 
significant determinants of the frequency 
of offenses and that offense rates of 
trainees are significantly related to those 
of immediate superiors. Findings yield two 
implications for the management of deviant 
behavior: it appears possible to influence 
the frequency of offenses within a group by 
(1) modifying policies and attributes of 
the group that comprise the command atmo- 
sphere, and (2) by improved cadre selection. 


Jonah P, Hymes, Mental Hygiene Consultation 
Service, Walson Army Hospital, Fort Dix, 
New Jersey. 


2440 Schramm, Horst. Nochmals: Kinde- 
smisshandlungen. (Once more: child abuse.) 
Die Polizei, 56(8):242-243, 1965. 


In West Berlin, cases of child abuse and 
neglect are investigated by the female 
criminal police division which handles indi- 
vidual cases from the time they are reported 
until they are referred to the court. In 
1964, 219 cases of child abuse and 157 cases 
of neglect were reported for the city; the 
public is encouraged to report suspected 
incidents of abuse to family welfare 
agencies which screen cases and report them 
to police when necessary. 


No address. 


2441 Kiedler, Charlotte. Die Dulsberg- 
Bande. (The Dulsberg gang.) Die Polizei, 
56(8) 2251-254, 1965. 


A gang of thirty juveniles in the German 
city of Dulsberg committed a large number 

of larcenies, burglaries, and auto thefts 
during a period of six months before being 
apprehended. The value of stolen property 
and property damage was estimated at $18,650. 
A large percentage of the juvenile offenders, 
particularly the gang's hard-core members, 
were found to have been known for serious 
educational difficulties, truancy, and un- 
governable behavior during childhood. Only 
one-third of the members were able to com- 
plete schooling; only one-fifth were able 

to maintain steady employment, and over two- 
thirds had committed offenses previously. 
None of the boys had a serious hobby or 
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interests other than to satisfy their 
material needs and to pursue shallow enter- 
tainment. Parents were found to have no 
knowledge of their sons' activities and most 
had abandoned early attempts at influencing 
their children. The prognosis for the re- 
habilitation of the fifteen hard-core 
members having deep rooted antisocial 
tendencies was poorer than for the remaining 
gang members who appeared to have committed 
their delinquencies during their puberty 
crisis or because of a lack of maturity. 


No address. 


2442 McManus, Francis V. Improve your 
department's image - with a good annual 
report. FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin, 
34(8):2-5, 1965. 


Theoretically, every police chief is capable 
of producing a first-rate annual report, 
provided he has the necessary financial 
resources and that he believes in the neces- 
sity of such an undertaking. Most police 
departments' annual reports are informative 
but. drab and uninteresting. The experience 
of the New Haven Police Department with a 
more stylish and colorful annual report 
demonstrates the advantage of making such a 
report: police officers all read it 
thoroughly, and even the citizens took time 
out to read it. A good annual report thus 
constitutes an excellent advertisement for 
the department; it wins friends for the 
department and gains cooperation, respect, 
and support from the community. 


No address. 


2443 FBI National Academy graduates 75th 
class. FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin, 34(8): 
6-10, 20-22, 1965. 


Hon. Nicholas deB. Katzenbach, Attorney 
General of the United States, and Hon. 
Stanley F. Musial, Special Consultant to 

the President on physical fitness, addressed 
the graduates at ceremonies of the FBI 
National Academy on May 26, 1965, in 
Washington, D. C. The Attorney General 
spoke of the need now more than ever before 
for the highest degree of professional law 
enforcement to check and control the growth 
of crime, not only because of the fiscal and 
physical loss but also because of the public 
alarm arising from it. He praised Mr. 
Hoover's leadership and efforts in law 
enforcement in America. The Attorney 
General then disclosed President Johnson's 
appropriation of ten million dollars with 


which to modernize and expand the facilities 
of the FBI National Academy at Quantico and 
make it truly "the West Point of law enforce- 
ment." Stan Musial urged promotion of 
physical fitness not only among law enforce- 
ment officers but also and especially among 
the youth in their communities. He said 
that students who are physically fit make 
better efforts in school and have a lot less 
trouble with their teachers and with the 
local police. 


No address. 


2444 Oakland (California), Public Schools. 
Interagency Project. Two part summer work- 
shop on cultural diversity, 1963. Cali- 
fornia, 1963. 35 p.- multilith. 


Seventy-six high school and college students 
participated in a four week student-tutor 
workshop held in Oakland, California from 
June 24—July 19, 1963. The objective of 
this workshop was to provide a leadership 
training program for students selected with 
intent to utilize their services as appro- 
priate identification models for younger 
children in tutorial or activity type pro- 
grams during the 1963-64 school year. The 
workshop attempted to provide the student 
tutors with awareness of theoretical con- 
cepts pertaining to personality adjustment 
and learning through lectures and discussions. 
They also received supervised practical 
experience in the classroom. To evaluate 
the effects of the workshop the participants 
were given a battery of intelligence, 
interest, attitude and other psychological 
tests before the workshop. It is planned 

to retest them in one year. This group of 
seventy-six students will form the nucleus 
of a continuing program for recruitment and 
training of student tutors. The student 
tutor program is being planned as part of a 
comprehensive three year inservice training 
program for teachers, supervisors and admini- 
strators in Oakland. Tutors will be used in 
study centers and in conjunction with an in- 
teragency group counseling and activity 
program in the elementary schools. 


Interagency School Project Office, 
1025 Second Avenue, Oakland 6, California. 
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2445 Oakland (California), Public Schools. 
Interagency Project. Two-part summer work- 
shop on cultural diversity. Summer 1963. 


A workshop for teachers in the Oakland 
public schools was held from June 24-July 19, 
1963. Twenty-one persons participated, in- 
cluding elementary school principals, a 
school librarian, nurses, and teachers. 

The objectives of the workshop were to 
explore the area of cultural diversity. 
Emphasis was on the problems of large urban 
centers, the life and process of the new 
culture, the occupational milieu, and school 
problems such as teaching reading, using 
relevant materials and involvement of 
parents in school activities. Question- 
naires designed to evaluate the workshop 
showed that the format and content were 
effective and well received. 


No address. 


2446 Minuchin, Salvador. Conflict- 
resolution family therapy. Psychiatry, 
28(3) :278-286, 1965. 


Multi-problem family interaction seems to 
move from one extreme, characterized by 
intense interpersonal exchange to the other, 
abandonment. Neither extreme facilitates 
understanding of one's own actions and 

their effects on others in the family. A 
technique of therapy adapted to this group 
must actively frame interpersonal trans- 
actions around clearly focused issues and 
direct the attention of the participants to 
the nature of their mutual infringement. 

The technique of conflict resolution 

therapy directs family members to participate 
in familiar tasks under conditions that are 
different from and sometimes the opposite 

of their usual patterns of response. The 
family is divided into subgroups: those 
acting out a particular conflict according 
to instructions from the therapist, and 
those observing them. The therapist assists 
the observers so that they become more dis- 
criminating in their perception of a 
familiar transaction. The conflict- 
resolution technique presents the multi- 
problem family with its usual interaction 
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framed as interpersonal problems and 
suggests that these problems have concrete 
solutions in the interpersonal realm; 
clearly structured tasks assigned to family 
members compel them to search for solutions 
through interaction among themselves. 


No address. 


2447 University of Toronto. Center of 
Criminology. Proceedings of the National 
Conference of Judges on Sentencing, May 27- 
May 29, 1964. Canada, 1964, 70 p. 


Participants of the 1964 National Conference 
of Judges on Sentencing were judges from 
the Canadian provinces and government 
representatives. The conference considered 
a wide range of problems concerning the 
sentencing functions of criminal courts. 
Disparities in philosophy, policy, and 
practice in imposing sentence should be 
eliminated. The objective to be arrived 

at in each case is a balance between pro- 
tection of the public and the welfare of the 
offender. The principal considerations in 
sentencing are protection of society, de- 
terrence to offenders and others, and the 
rehabilitation of the offender. The value 
of presentence reports, probation, and 
parole was stressed. The conference recom- 
mended that machinery be established for 
convening of regular judicial conferences 
on matters pertaining to administration of 
justice. 


No address. 


2448 McClellan, Dora. Glimpses of child 
care and psychiatric services in Hungary. 
Mental Health, 24(4):162-165, 1965. 


The Budapest Institute for Neglected Chil- 
dren, as most facilities for neglected and 
delinquent children in Hungary, is charged 
with the general care and placement of de- 
prived children. The age of criminal re- 
sponsibility in Hungary is fourteen. At 
that age the child can be brought before the 
juvenile courts. Most cases are said to 
deal with petty theft. Orphans for children 
who have a bad home environment are placed 
in institutions. Foster homes are sometimes 
used, but there is a great shortage of them. 
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Social work as a profession is almost un- 
known and aftercare services do not exist. 
There are psychiatric clinics that are used 
for diagnosis and treatment of school age 
children on an out-patient basis. The 
clinic also serves as a center for educa- 
tion on child development problems. There 
are four boarding schools for mentally 
handicapped children. 


No address. 


2449 President's Committee on Juvenile 
Delinquency and Youth Crime. Juvenile 
gangs, by Gilbert Geis. Washington, D.C., 
1965, 60 p- multilith. 


Social scientists and practitioners have 
become concerned with the study of juve- 
nile gangs but at the present research is 
still in a very tentative stage with numer- 
ous contradictory findings and unexplored 
questions. The reconciliation of such 
findings, either in terms of the groups 
studied or the definitions employed, con- 
stitutes an important element of future 
work. A great deal of understanding can 

be garnered from a review of the historical 
and current social science material dealing 
with gangs, including anthropological and 
cross-cultural perspectives. Some of the 
more profitable gang studies within the 
United States include those by F. M. 
Thrasher, W. F. Whyte, A. A. Cohen, R. A. 
Cloward and L. E. Ohlin, R. J. Rivera 

and J. F. Short, Irving Spugel, We Be 
Miller, Herbert Asbury, the New York City 
Youth Board, Pauline Johnson, Clifford 
Shaw, Solomin Kubrin, M. W. Matterich and 
N. S. Caplin, and Charles Slack. All kinds 
of conclusions and messages abound in the 
work that has been done to date on gangs 
and gang behavior. Yet no comprehensive, 
coordinated, vigorous effort is being made 
to apply known methods for improving the 
conduct of the young on a city-wide, year- 
in, year-out basis. Perhaps a first step 
in this direction would be the coordination 
and integration of the already numerous 

and varied studies of juvenile gangs. 


Gilbert Geis, Professor, Department of 
Sociology, Los Angeles State College, 
California. 


2450 Sliwowski, Georges. le disposizioni 
concernenti il controllo giudiziario sull' 
esecuzione delle pene nel diritto penale 
francese. (Norms concerning judicial con- 
trol and application of sentences in French 
penal law.) Rassegna di Studi Penitenziari, 
15(3) :293-308, 1965. 


The new code of penal procedures in France 
brought into existence a new type of judge 
whose sole task consists in supervising the 
application of sentences to inmates in the 
various types of penal institutions. His 
essential function is to accompany the 
development of each individual inmate and 
to try to determine the best type of treat- 
ment to be administered in each case. 
Article 722 of the new code which creates 
the supervisory judge also lists the new 
forms of treatment to be considered by him: 
(1) conditional freedom or parole, 

(2) partial freedom (e.g., working outside 
the institution); and (3) permission to 
leave the institution for a predetermined 
period. In all of these cases as well as 
in the older forms of institutional treat- 
ment, the supervisory judge must use his 
discretion in determining the type of 
treatment to be applied to each individual, 
in conformity with the inmate's needs and 
development. The new French penal code 
thus recognizes the juridical value proper 
to each mode of treatment and in general 
demonstrates a growing trend towards 
greater freedom of inmates. The supervisory 
judge is placed right at the center of these 
new modalities and becomes the primary 
administrator of institutional treatment. 


No address. 


2451 Madia, Aldo. Considerazioni in tema 
di perizia psichiatrica nel processo 
penale. (Reflections on psychiatric exami- 
nation in the penal process.) Rassegna di 
Studi Penitenziari, 15(3):309-316, 1965. 


The main role of the forensic psychiatrist 
in penal law according to articles 85, 88, 
and 89 of the Italian penal code is to 
determine the responsibility of an indivi- 
dual in his criminal offense. He must study 
the mutual conditions of an offender in 
order to ascertain whether or not he was in 
possession of his faculties at the moment 
of his crime and consequently to what degree 
he is responsible for his act. Frequently, 
however, the psychiatrist's examination is 





conducted long after the actual offense and 
he has to try to reconstitute an image of 
what the personality of the individual was 
at the time of the offense. In some cases, 
the individual's personality will have re- 
mained the same, but in many other cases, 
his mental condition will be completely 
different, and thus the psychiatrist's 
judgment will be erroneous. Many of these 
erroneous judgments could be avoided if the 
examination were effected as soon as possible 
after the offense and not delayed as it is 
at the present. 


No address. 


2452 Marolda, Vincenzo. Stage presso 
l'Administrazione penitenziaria belga. (A 
look at Belgian prison administration. ) 
Rassegna di Studi Penitenziari, 15(3) :345- 
359, 1965. 


The Belgian penal system has its juridical 
basis and discipline in the 1905 regulations 
and in the social defense laws of 1930. 
Periodic modifications and updating in this 
penal system are accomplished by reinterpre- 
tation rather than by legislation. Penal 
organization in Belgium is divided into two 
sectors: a central sector is concerned 

with planning, administration, and orienta- 
tion of the individual peripheral prison 
establishments which constitute the second 
sector. These latter are subdivided into 
three types; pretrial detention prisons, 
penitentiaries, and social defense establish- 
ments. Detention centers handle all kinds 
of cases and, consequently, cannot apply any 
specific rehabilitative methodology. The 
penitentiaries, on the other hand, are all 
highly specialized to deal with a homo- 
geneous penal population. Prior to imprison- 
ment, each offender is classified and then 
directed to the institution which is best 
suited to his type of offense and rehabili- 
tation needs. The staff in each of these 
prisons is professionally trained to deal 
with the particular type of offender found 
there. This specialization and homogeneity 
of prison population permits a more effective 
resocialization and reeducation of inmates. 
Finally, social defense establishments house 
only the untreatable and mentally deranged 
offenders. 


No address. 
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2453 California. Youth Authority. A study 
of clinic staff appraisals of the eligibility 
of first admission wards for community 
retention and rehabilitation, by Chester 
Roberts, Jr., and Joachim P. Seckel. 
JSacramento/, 1964, 21 p. multilith. 


As part of a California state-wide study 

for the Board of Corrections in 1964, 

785 first admission wards from three re- 
ception centers were evaluated as to their 
background and clinic record. The clinic 
staff were to indicate their judgment as 

to whether or not the wards could be handled 
safely in the community without Youth 
Authority commitment and to give reasons for 
their judgment. The results show that the 
staff felt that forty percent of the total 
could safely have been retained in the com- 
munity. They tended to see wards from semi- 
urban and rural counties, females under 
fifteen years of age, W & I Code offenders, 
and nonserious offenders as proportionately 
better risks for retention in the community. 
The conditions of special probation super- 
vision was most often noted as a reason for 
adjudging males "safe" while the nonserious 
nature of the commitment offense was most 
often cited in relation to females. Foster 
home placement was most often prescribed as 
the main rehabilitative need of the girls 
and psychiatric care was most often pre- 
scribed for the boys. 


No address. 


2454 National Parole Institutes. Uniform 
Parole Reports: prepilot project, monthly 
feedback report 1-4, April-July, 1964, 
parole samples. New York, New York, 1965, 
various pagings, mimeo. 


The data presented in this report are for 
use by eight agencies participating in a 
prepilot project to develop a uniform 

parole reporting system. The purpose of 
presenting these tables is to show the 
agencies the type of information being col- 
lected through efforts to develop procedures. 
All statistics are based on a small randomly 
selected sample of prisoners released to 
parole supervision during April, 1964. The 
statistics include number of parolees with 
no difficulty six months after release, 
major parole violations, type of commitment 
offenses, age distribution, types of 
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admission and commitment, sentences re- 
ceived, prior prison commitments and 
sentences, drug use by parolees, and 
offenses committed while on parole. No 
conclusions should be drawn from the study 
pending further study. 


National Parole Institutes, 44 East 23 Street, 
New York, New York 10010. 


2455 Russell, Bruce L., Jr. Group 
counseling: a staff training tool. (Part 
Two.) Correctional Review, 1965(March-June) : 
3-6. 


Group counseling with non-professional cor- 
rectional personnel can be useful to them. 
The staff specialists, as these people are 
called, share the responsibility with the 
rest of the personnel for the rehabilita- 
tion of the inmate. Group counseling can be 
used to learn something about the kind of 
people he will be working with and how to 
better manage his inmate group. He develops 
an awareness of tensions and their possible 
outcomes. He also learns about problems 
other counselors have encountered and can 
use this knowledge to his advantages. 


No address. 


2456 Cook, Paul F. What the student pro- 
fessional assistant program means to a 
student. Correctional Review, 1965(March- 
June):7-8, 1965. 


A student who participated in a twelve-week 
internship as a correctional counselor says 
that this experience has made him feel surer 
of his desire to work in corrections and has 
a truer perspective of the job and responsi- 
bilities of a correctional counselor. 


No address. 


2457 Smith, R.J. What management can 
reasonably expect of research and what it 
owes research. Correctional Review, 1965 
(March-June):9-12, 1965. 


The management of the Youth and Adult Cor- 
rections Agency in California are those in 
charge of administering the agency. They 
must construct a systematic process for 
utilizing research which should be based on 
mutual understanding between research and 
operations. Research processes must be 
carefully discussed and the results used by 
management for planning and development. 


No address. 


2458 Avery, C. Le A contract model for 
inmate rehabilitation. Correctional Review, 
1965 (March-June):14-17, 1965. 


A correctional approach emphasizing inmate 
participation in program, individualized 
planning, and specific inmate goals would 
be effective in prisoner rehabilitation. 
Formal academic and vocational training 
programs should be included and inmates 
should participate in developing the con- 
tract so that the goals of the inmates and 
goals of the program are the same. 


No address. 


2459 Ames, C. L. Conservation camps: a 
proven idea. Correctional Review, 1965 
(March-June):18-20, 1965. 


Camp Rainbow is a conservation camp operated 
jointly by the California Department of Cor- 
rections and the Division of Forestry is 
described. The goals of the camp's program 
are the rehabilitation of inmates and the 
preservation of scenic beauty. 


No address. 


2460 Wells, W. Eugene. Therapeutic com- 
munity living program. Correctional Review, 
1965( March-June) :21-24, 1965. 


The therapeutic community is one form of 
treatment in the Chino, California Institute 
for Men. In the therapeutic community the 
inmate is given new insight into his problems 
and has been taught to accept the full 
responsibility for his actions. 


No address. 
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2461 Taggard, E. L. Departmental farm 
research projects. Correctional Review, 
1965(March-June) :25-26, 1965. 


The correctional industries farm in Cali- 
fornia has been carrying out a program of 
agricultural research. The project was 

set up with help of University of California 
personnel and products developed out of this 
research are sold to California farmers. 

The program gives the inmates a chance to 
learn and do something worthwhile at the 
same time. 


No address. 


2462 Kiepura, William. Adjustment center 
parole advisor. Correctional Review, 1965 
(March-June) :27-28, 1965. 


An adjustment center parole advisor's job 
is to be available to a parolee whenever 
advice and assistance is needed. Use of 
parole advisors relieves correctional 
counselors of their workloads, and provides 
parolees with an interested person who can 
help and advise him how to work through his 
problems. 


No address. 


2463 Sutliff, Howard D. The correctional 
program suppressive concept. Correctional 
Review, 1965(March-June) :31-32, 1965. 


Utilization of correctional officers for 
casework is being tried. Called Correctional 
Program Supervisors, they are assigned to 
sixteen bed dormatories and are responsible 
for administering counseling services 

as well as custodial services. 


No address, 


2464 University of Denver. 


Training Center 

for Delinquency Control. A study of the im- 
pact of the Spanish-American culture on the 
production of delinquent behavior among Spanish- 
American youth, submitted by John R. Ferguson, 
James A. Kent, and Louis A. Fleigler. Denver, 
1965, 89 p., app., multilith. 


A study was made to explore the cognitive stra- 
tegies that a marginal individual must use to 
develop the mobility necessary to assimilate 
himself into the dominant social structure. 

It was thought that a categorization of the 
concepts used by successful Spanish-Americans 
would be meaningful for further study of the 
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problems of the marginal Spanish-American 
minority. Twenty representational Spanish sur- 
named leaders living in Denver in 1964-1965 
were each given a life history questionnaire 
and a process interview to complete. Three 
hypotheses were formulated and analyzed: 

(1) Spanish-American leaders show greater 
identification with their own subculture than 
with the dominant social structure; (2) the 
selection of permeable areas for inward 
mobility will differ individually among the 
leaders; (3) maintenance of leadership will 
depend more on power and status in the dominant 
social structure than on empathy for the 
Spanish-American people. Most of the leaders 
started out well above marginal status and, 

as a consequence, the strategies they developed 
were not relevant for the marginal group of 
Spanish~Americans. Education was the primary 
base for movement into the dominant structure. 
There was a 7.1 year gap in educational attain- 
ment between the leaders and their culture 
group. Family patterns paralleled the conven- 
tional system rather than the typical Spanish- 
American one. The leaders were more closely 
identified with organizations which were part 
of the dominant social structure than those 

of the subculture. The first hypothesis was 
disproved. Spanish-American leaders exhibit 
greater identification with the dominant 
social structure than with their own subgroup. 
The second and third hypotheses were corrobo- 
rated by the study. 


No address. 


2465 Adams, William T. An educator's view 
of the current war against poverty. Paper 
given at the Regional Conference of National 
Rehabilitation Association. Seattle, May 
1965, ll Pe 


An experimental training program was de- 
veloped in which the trainees lived in the 
skid row section of town and people from 
the streets were used as part of the faculty. 
Called basic instructors, they were inter- 
viewed about their lives, poverty, their 
future, etc. The following facts emerged 
from these interviews: (1) These people 
wanted to be understood in the full context 
of their lives. (2) They felt that many of 
their problems could have been avoided if 
help had come before the damage was already 
done. (3) Lacking the middle class orien- 
tation to the future, the disadvantaged 
wanted jobs, education and support now. 
They have not learned to delay goals but 
live for the moment. (4) The family seemed 
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to be of critical importance, more so than 
the peer group. (5) Although the aspirations 
of the poor are the same as those of the 
middle class, there are vast differences in 
degrees of accessibility to people for 
achievement of these goals. ) Many of 
these people never had a job, nor had their 
fathers. They need more than just job 
skills. They have to know about such things 
as demands of a boss, punctuality, etc. The 
implications of the war on poverty for 
education may be great. A new wave of know- 
ledge will sweep the behavioral sciences, 
New and revised techniques will be used in 
education for social services. Continuation 
of education will take a major place in the 
university. 


No address. 


2466 Providence Youth Progress Board. 
Youth progress report, 1965. Rhode Island, 
August 1965, various pagings. 


Progress for Providence is the community 
action agency for Providence, Rhode Island. 
Some of its tentative programs are briefly 
described, e.g., pre-school programs pre- 
paring children to enter kindergarten. 
Other valuable programs suggested are the 
establishment of group homes, a program for 
recreation for retarded children, having 
neighborhood workers assist personnel cur- 
rently working in community centers, using 
detached workers to establish relationships 
with alienated youth, and development of 
protective services. During the summer of 
1964 the Providence Youth Progress Board 
concluded a special youth project, Teenagers 
Probe, during which sixty youths were em- 
ployed to interview their peers in selected 
neighborhoods. The probe provided the staff 
with firsthand information on the perceptions 
of Providence youth relative to their com- 
munity and their own problems. The most 
frequently expressed opinions were incor- 
porated into subsequent planning. Neighbor- 
hood Resource Units are now in operation in 
six neighborhoods. They are designed to 
facilitate the more effective delivery of 
services to an individual child, youth, adult 
or family living in a given geographic area. 
The major area of focus is juvenile delin- 
quency, both prevention and control. Coun- 
seling is offered to youths who are in 
trouble and to their families. To bridge 
the gap between alienated youth and the 
socializing institutions a Community Youth 


Service Program, consisting of Drop-In 
Centers, and Garage Centers was developed. 
The programs were designed to reach and per- 
mit unaffiliated youths to associate with 
one another in surroundings they consider 
their own. They are unstructured and non- 
regimented. The participants are encouraged 
to take an active part in planning and 
carrying out programs. 


Providence Youth Progress Board, Inc., 
333 Grotto Avenue, Providence, Rhode Island, 


2467 Rutgers, The State University, and 

U. S. Education Office. Law school status 
as a predisposing factor in subcultural 
delinquency, by Jackson Toby,and Marcia L. 
Toby. New Brunswick, New Jersey, 1965, 67 p. 


An attempt was made to determine whether 
school failure plays a causal part in the 
emergence of juvenile delinquency or whether 
the delinquency prevented school success. 
The study began in 1955. All boys and girls 
in the seventh grade of a junior high school 
filled out a socio-metric questionnaire. 
Questions such as, "Who would you say are 
the most intelligent boys in the seventh 
grade?" were asked. Questionnaires were 
administered again at the end of the eighth, 
ninth, and twelfth grades. Measures of 
school status used were markes, group place- 
ment, status accorded a boy by his class- 
mates on the basis of intelligence, athletic 
ability, or popularity. The index used for 
commitment to a delinquent role was the 
number of delinquent friends a boy had. 
Basic data for a friendship assessment was 
obtained by interviews with the boys each 
year of the study. Delinquency files were 
examined which listed the names of all men 
in the community under twenty-five known 

to have committed offenses during the time 
this study took place. Each friendship file 
was checked against each delinquency file 
for matching. The delinquency record of 
those with delinquent friends was investi- 
gated. Data on each boy's course of study 
elected, father's occupation, race, religion, 
and whether he graduated from high school 
was also gathered. Results revealed that 
the only kind of status which was related 

to delinquency was intellectual achievement. 
Athletic prowess and popularity were un- 
correlated with delinquency because it is 
regarded by the youngster as incompatible 
with a promising future. Those with bright 
prospects for the future are more cautious 
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about jeopardizing them by association with 
delinquents or by engaging in delinquent 
acts. Low socioeconomic status is casually 
related to intellectual performance in 
school, which in yurn, is related to 
attitude toward school. A negative attitude 
indicates that membership in a conventional 
adolescent peer group would be unsatis- 
factory. This presumably leads to adaption 
of quasidelinquent values and seeking delin- 
quent peers, who provide a more satis- 
factory reference group. The case histories 
of six boys who participated in the study 
are also included. 


No address. 


2468 Gendreau, Gilles. Boscoville: dix 

ans d'experience. (Boscoville: ten years 
experience.) Review of the Childhood and 
Youth Welfare Services, 5(3):82-120, 1965. 


In 1954, Boscoville was systematically 
organized as an institution for the rehabi- 
litation of juvenile delinquents. The 
three great aims of the institution at its 
inception were: the rehabilitation in 
depth of delinquent youths between the 

ages of sixteen and twenty; the training of 
specialized educators; and the realization 
by the general public of the importance of 
prevention and of individualized treatment. 
At Boscoville, the emphasis is placed on 
individual treatment, whether it be in the 
clinical services, in classroom instruction, 
or in the important observation center. 

The difficulties of the youth's adaptation 
to the institution and later to the larger 
society are recognized at Boscoville and, 
consequently, a conscious effort is made 

to maintain contact with the outside com- 
munity and with the larger society. All 
activities are considered as instruments 

of rehabilitation in a perspective of inte- 
grated personality development. In view 

of developing the youth's personality an 
effort is made to progressively build up 
staff-inmate relationship into an intense 
personal relationship. The results of the 
Boscoville experience in the sense of its 
aforementioned threefold purpose are en- 
couraging but not definitive. Of the 600 
youths who have passed through Boscoville, 
seven percent have recidivated; unfortunate- 
ly however, systematic and objective re- 
Search on the value of the work being done 
with juvenile delinquents here has not yet 
been undertaken, A major problem which has 
not yet been completely solved is that of 
personnel selection and training. Further- 
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more, as concerns the interpretation of 
juvenile delinquency to the public, little 
has been done so far in this direction. In 
summary, the attempt at rehabilitation of 
juvenile delinquents by a transformation in 
depth of their personality has proved to be 
a difficult and costly process but at the 
same time an eminently worthwhile one. 


No address. 


2469 Gendreau, Gilles. La police et le 
jeune délinquant. (The police and the juve- 
nile delinquent.) Review of the Childhood 
and Youth Welfare Services, 5(3):121-125, 
1965. 


The attitudes and actions of police officers 
can become extremely important in the growth 
of juvenile delinquency or in the resocializ- 
ation of juvenile delinquents. In the 
process of arresting juvenile offenders, the 
police officer must not treat the juvenile 
delinquent as he would a hardened criminal 
but rather must show tact and respect so as 
not to make this episode another occasion 
for revolt. Interrogation after arrest 
should be carried out with dignity and ob- 
jectivity and should aid the delinquent to 
regain his own serenity. The delinquent 
should then be detained in a location 
separate from hardened criminals and which 
provides him with the psychological climate 
necessary for reflection on the long road 

to personal reeducation. Arrest, inter- 
rogation, and detention often provide the 
first confrontation of the juvenile delin- 
quent with the law and can become a de- 
cisive turning point in his later attitudes 
and actions. 


No address. 


2470 Tessier, Bernard. Jalons de 
Recherche. (Research outline.) Review of 
the Childhood and Youth Welfare Services, 
5(3):135-144, 1965. 


In a juvenile institution with a perspective 
of total rehabilitation, all sectors of 
activity are considered as therapeutic and 
as instruments of reeducation. In such a 
perspective, rehabilitation work must of 
necessity be carried out in compliance with 
an adequate knowledge of the needs of each 
individual. Furthermore, the effectiveness 
of each of the activities and treatment 
measures employed cannot be assumed but 
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rather must be based on systematic know- 
ledge. Unfortunately, however, most educa- 
tors in juvenile institutions still waste 
precious time repeating the experiences of 
their predecessors because no systematic 
record of their efforts has been kept. 
Juvenile institutions have achieved great 
progress in the last fifty years: in order 
to maintain this progress, the next step 
involves systematic research into the pur- 
poses and methods of juvenile treatment. 


No address. 


2471 United Nations. Economic and Social 
Affairs Department. The adult offender: a 
review of current practices and programmes 
in prevention and treatment, prepared and 
written by Albert G. Hess for the Third 
United Nations Congress on the Prevention of 
Crime and the Treatment of Offenders, Stock- 
holm, Sweden, August 1965. New York, 1965, 
135 p. (ST/SOA/SD/11) 


Reports on young adult offenders, prepared 
by specialists in twenty-one countries, re- 
veal that many variations exist between the 
reporting countries in definitions of the 
young adult offender and in the incidence 
of young adult crime as well as in the con- 
cern expressed because of the number and 
seriousness of the crimes committed. How- 
ever, despite the apparent absence of a 
common basis for comparison, there is 

little doubt as to the importance of the 
efforts which are or should be made to re- 
educate and re-direct offenders in this age 
group. Some of the more encouraging signs 
of the battle being waged for improved pre- 
vention and treatment programs include: the 
increased avoidance of unnecessary pre-trial 
detention, the shift from institutionaliza- 
tion to treatment in the community, the 
trend towards open institutions and smaller 
institutions, the increasing use of proba- 
tion, pre-release, aftercare and parole, the 
legal assistance being offered to offenders 
both within the institutions and after their 
release, the increased search for better 
methods of prevention, and finally, the 
early identification and treatment of young 
offenders. 


Albert G. Hess, National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency, 44 East 23 Street, New York, 
New York 10010. 


2472 National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency. Juvenile detention in the City of 
New York: a study to determine capacity of 
detention facilities needed. New York, 
August 1965, 16 p. 


The city of New York is faced with a choice: 
(1) to provide all the capacity required by 
the continuation of present practices; or 
(2) to make strenuous efforts to change 
those practices which inflate capacity needs, 
with particular reference to detention 
periods in excess of twenty days. While 
continued efforts should be made by the 
police and intake to reduce unnecessary de- 
tention, the immediate and more important 
area for change is length of time children 
remain in detention after admission. Elimi- 
nating all detention stays in excess of 
twenty days would actually reduce the needs 
projected for 1975 to a figure less than the 
capacity currently required. The Family 
Court and the Office of Probation have the 
power and the responsibility to examine 

and change current practices and policies 
that result in routine fruitless efforts 

to find private placement for the great back- 
log of detained children awaiting transfer 
to state training schools. Solution of the 
problem demands the cooperative efforts of 
the Family Court, the Office of Probation, 
and the state. The planning of new con- 
struction to provide detention facilties 
should involve an examination of the need 
for nonsecure facilities for a sizable 
number of children now needing care away 
from their own homes but not in need of 
secure custody. 


National Council on Crime and Delinquency, 
44 East 23 Street, New York, New York 10010. 


2473 Great Britain. Home Office. Juvenile 
offenders and those in need of care, pro- 
tection or control (England and Wales). 
London, 1964, 16 p. multilith. 


A guide has been prepared setting out in 
general terms the powers and procedures of 
juvenile courts and describing the methods 
of treatment available in England and Wales 
for young delinquents and juveniles who are 
in need of care, protecyion, and control. 
The methods of community treatment include 
absolute discharge, conditional discharge, 
probation order, payment of compensation, 
supervision order, fine, attendance centers, 
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reinforcement of parental obligations, and 
committal to the care of a relative or other 
fit person. Institutions treating juveniles 
include remand houses, approved schools, 
detention centers, borstals, institutions 
for mentally disordered juveniles, and re- 
mand centers. 


Great Britain Home Office, London S.W.1, 
England. 


2474 Metropolitan Youth Commission of St. 
louis and St. Louis County. Trend in the 
number of referrals and children referred 
to the St. Louis County Juvenile Court. 
St. Louis, 1965, 6 p. multilith. 


Statistics are given on the total number of 
referrals to the St. Louis County Juvenile 
Court in 1963 and 1964 according to geo- 
graphical area and type of referral, the 
total number of individual children referred, 
the rate per 100 youth referred, the trend 

in number of referrals, and the number of 
children referred by municipality from 1961- 
1964. 


Metropolitan Youth Commission of St. Louis 
and St. Louis County, Civil Courts Building, 
St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


2475 United Community Fund of San Francisco. 
Committee on Youth. Proceedings: workshop 
on arrest records and youth employment. 
California, May 1965, 9 p. multilith. 


On May 13, 1965, a workshop on arrest 
records and youth employment was held in 
San Francisco.to explore: (1) how to obtain 
and evaluate information on the nature of 
arrest records and how these affect an appli- 
cant's suitability for a given job opening; 
(2) possible changes in application forms 
to make it less likely that a person with 
8% errest record automatically be barred 
ror employment; (3) treatment of sealed 
and expunged records; and (4) the possibi- 
lities of insurance to cover bonding of 
persons with arrest records. Some of the 
recommendations agreed upon included the 
following: (1) the employment problems of 
youth with records should be brought to the 
attention of employers on the policy level 
80 they will determine whether or not they 
want to accept the social and financial 
responsibility of helping youth with arrest 
records to find employment and take a look 
at what arrest records mean and what they 
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do not mean; (2) a committee should be 
appointed to provide information to employers 
regarding the problem of arrest records and 
youth employment; (3) a greater number of 
employers should be made aware of the prob- 
lem who are not now providing employment to 
these youngsters; (4) the court should seal 
arrest records for minor offenses after one 
or two years instead of the five years now 
required; and (5) the question on employment 
applications should be changed from “have 
you been arrested" to "have you been con- 
victed." 


No address. 


2476 Illinois. Youth Commission. Biennial 
report 1963-1964. Springfield, 1965. 
128 p. illus. 


The biennial report of the Illinois Youth 
Commission contains a descriptive account 
of the Commission's activities during the 
1954-1964 decade and reports for 1963-1964 
of its various divisions and institutions 
including the Administrative Services 
Division, the Division of Correctional 
Services, the Reception and Diagnostic 
Center for Girls, and Illinois State 
Training School for Girls, The Illinois 
State Training School for Boys, The Special 
Education Schools at Wilmington and DunPage, 
Forestry Camps, Field Services (parole), 
and the Division of Community Services 
(delinquency prevention). 


No address. 


2477 Danforth, Frederick W., Jr. Death 
knell for pre-trial mental examination? 
Privilege against self-incrimination. 

Rutgers Law Review, 19(3):489-505, 1965. 


To what extent is an accused protected by 
the privilege against self-incrimination 
in a pretrial mental examination? Many 
states have statutes authorizing pretrial 
psychiatric examination of an accused in 
order to secure independent medical evi- 
dence of his responsibility but the de- 
fendants in cases arising under these 
statutes have always submitted voluntarily. 
In a recent Colorado case, French, where 
the defendant refused to submit to the 
examination, the court held, however, that 
he could not be compelled to do so. Most 
courts and writers consider only 
"testimonial" disclosures protected by the 
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privilege; physical cooperation, it has 
widely been held, may be compelled. Using 
the testimonial rationale, a partial 
psychiatric examination can be made without 
any communication, but the reliability of a 
psychiatric opinion is dependent largely 
upon the interview. The disclosures sought 
in psychiatric interviewing have a necessary 
relationship to a necessary element of 
guilt--mens rea. Yet, the French case 
stands virtually alone in holding as it 
did. Three explanations can be given for 
holding the privilege inapplicable to a 
defendant's disclosures during a compulsory 
pretrial mental examination: (1) the 
notion of guilt is limited to the act 
itself; (2) the disclosures are limited 

to the defendant's capacity to form an 
intent; and (3) the disclosures would be 
viewed as having objective relevance to 
mental condition and thus would not be 
testimonial. It would nevertheless seem 
that a strict adherence to the spirit of 
privilege would preclude the examination. 
The French case held that mere entry of an 
insanity plea did not constitute a waiver 
of the privilege so as to permit the prose- 
cution to obtain a pretrial mental exami- 
nation. It could be argued that there is 
no constitutional right to plead insanity 
or that the accused has the burden of 
proving insanity but these arguments have 
their weaknesses. Another possibility is 
the bifurcated trial system used in Cali- 
fornia where the trial is divided into two 
phases: one to determine guilt and the 
other to determine insanity. The problems 
raised here are set out sharply in the case 
of indigent defendants who, unable to 
retain their own experts, are compelled 

to use court-appointed psychiatrists to 
establish an insanity defense. 


No address. 


2478 Wagner, Albert C. New Jersey cor- 
rections, 1965. American Journal of 
Corrections, 27(3):4-11, 1965. 


The Division of Correction and Parole is 
part of New Jersey's umbrella Department 
of Institutions and Agencies. The Division 
is responsible for the prison complex of 
institutions. New Jersey had one of the 
earliest minimum custody institutions for 
adult prisoners. These were extended in 
the 1950's. Work camps and farms have also 
been established some of which have group 
counseling and therapy. The trend in New 
Jersey is to camps and off-campus units. 


Also, more work opportunities are being 
provided inside correctional institutions. 
The state has embarked on several con- 
struction projects recently including 

one for youthful offenders, which when 
completed will give the state an opportunity 
to develop one of the most forward looking 
programs known. A recent bond issue has 
provided funds for other building programs, 
One planned is for boys eight to fifteen. 
More residential units for boys and girls 
are also being planned. Almost all insti- 
tutions have psychiatric services available. 
Group counseling was introduced in New 
Jersey reformatories in 1956 and is making 
satisfactory progress. Classification as 

a tool to focus institutional programs and 
services on the needs of the individual 
offender is also used. New Jersey has also 
refined the curriculum in social adjustment 
directed specifically to the needs of the 
offender. The State Parole Board is respon- 
sible for supervision. Parole caseloads 
have been reduced. The first half-way 
house in New Jersey was established in 1962 
and early experience is encouraging. 


A. C. Wagner, Director, Division of Cor- 
rection and Parole, Department of Institu- 
tions and Agencies, Trenton, New Jersey. 


2479 Ghastin, James F., & Wells, H. Gary. 
A pilot project in parole group counseling. 
American Journal of Corrections, 27(3):14- 
17, 1965. 


Group counseling is a form of supportive 
group treatment, the goal of which is to 
improve the attitudes and social adjust- 
ment of the participants. Criteria for 
selection for group counseling in this 
project included age, I.Q., length of time 
on parole, geographical area, and avail- 
ability. Information for evaluation was 
collected from the project supervisor's 
observation, direct interview of group 
leaders and staff personnel and summary 
recording of evaluation sessions. Based 
on the experience obtained, it is recom- 
mended that selection and training of 
group leaders is an essential ingredient. 
The program, however, is feasible and 
practical but ite effectiveness remains 
to be tested in a pre-structured research 
design. 


J. F. Ghastin, Youth Division, Department 
of Corrections, Lansing, Michigan. 
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2480 Fairn, Duncan, The training and 
teaching of prisoners. The Medico-Legal 
Journal, 33(2):47-55, 1965. 


The prison system should be designed to 
rehabilitate prisoners and yet the in- 
mates' attitudes are such that many of 
them realize that they will be back in 
prison again. Clearly, one of the first 
functions of prison is security but prison 
is also being used as an instrument of 
coercion for the payment of debts and 
support orders. Many long sentences are 
imposed as a deterrent. One of the func- 
tions of the prison service should be 
diagnostic yet retribution plays its part 
in our dealings with prisoners. The aim 
of the prison system is to assist and 
encourage a man to live a good and useful 
life and this depends upon the men and 
women in the prison service, and to their 
proper selection and training. 


D. Fairn, Assistant Undersecretary of 
State, Prison Department, Home Office, 
london, England. 


2481 Stewart, Harold, Gibbens, T.C.N., & 
Howard, Arthur. Drugs and delinquency. 
The Medico-Legal Journal, 33(2):56-71, 1965. 


From the police point of view there are 
three types of drugs: opiates, "pep pills" 
or tranquilizers, and "others." There 

are 289 persons in the country known to be 
addicted to cocaine or heroin. Most 
addicts appear to have a good education 
but no regular profession or employment. 
As for the tranquilizers, there seems to 
be no connection between them and delin- 
quency. There is an illegal traffic in 
cannabis and cannabis resin. England 

does not have the “hard drug" problem 

that many other countries have. Taking 
amphetamine does not necessarily lead to 
addiction of “hard drugs." The connection 
between juvenile prostitution and ampheta- 
mines is rather uncertain. 


H. Stewart, Ph.D., Professor in Pharma- 
cology, University of London, London, 
England. 


Abstracts 2480-2482 


2482 Ketcham, Orman W. Social change 
through the judicial process: legal 
renaissance in the juvenile court. (Address) 
presented to the National Conference on 
Social Welfare, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
May 24, 1965. 22 p. typed. 


Major changes are starting to occur in the 
juvenile courts. The juvenile courts were 
originally started with the concept that 
children should not be dealt with in the 
criminal courts. Lawyers were dismissed 
from the juvenile court because of the 
belief that court-ordered social service 
was the answer to the ills of youth. 
Salvation, not punishment, was the principle. 
After the war, however, lawyers and courts 
began having second thoughts about the lack 
of legal procedure and due process in the 
juvenile courts. One court said that juve- 
nile courts were intended to give the juve- 
nile safeguards in addition to those he 
already had; another that juveniles had a 
right to counsel and a trend back to 
lawyers has appeared. In California, by 
statute, the right to counsel is assured 
whereas in New York the Court has an affir- 
mative duty to provide counsel. Counsel 

in juvenile proceedings, however, has a 
different function than it does in the usual 
criminal case. Not only must it defend the 
child's legal rights but it must have a 
special concern for his best interests. 
Special training is necessary. Within 

the next few years, a trained cadre of 
juvenile defenders will appear and many 
provate practitioners will become active 

in juvenile proceedings. Attorneys should 
be well prepared to recommend improvements 
in the system. Hopefully, the develop- 
ment of hybrid professionals - persons 
trained in law and social work - will be 
encouraged. The juvenile courts can be 
expected to benefit and improve as attorneys 
make criticism and recommendations. Family 
Courts and Youth Offenders Courts, the 
latter designed to have jurisdiction over 
youth between sixteen and twenty-one, have 
shown great promise. 


No address. 
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2483 Usdin, Gene L. Criminal responsibi- 
lity and the psychiatrist. American 
Criminal Law Quarterly, 3(3):116-123, 1965. 


Many systems, including our own, have a 
general principle that one should not be 
held responsible for his action when, by 
virtue of mental illness, he did not know 
what he was doing. Recently, many have 
argued that insanity should have nothing 
to do with the adjudication of guilt but 
should bear only upon the disposition of 
the offender after conviction. The 
M'Naghten rule in America was generally 
unchallenged until about ten years ago 
when the Durham rule was enunciated. The 
two rules represent opposite extremes. 

0 ogtea places the psychiatrist in the 
position of moralist or philosopher, 
whereas his testimony should be limited 
to whether or not a mental illness or 
defect is present and, if so, its nature 
and whether it could have played a part 
in the alleged crime. Durham, on the 
other hand, is too liberal, and under a 
liberal application of it, too many socio- 
paths would be released. The Model Penal 
Code represents an attempt to remedy Durham 
by excluding an abnormality manifested 
only by repeated criminal or anti-social 
conduct from the definition of insanity. 
In any event, it has been held that the 
jury must determine for itself, from all 
testimony, whether the disability consti- 
tuted a mental disease or defect. 


G. L. Usdin, Department of Neurology and 
Psychiatry, Tulane University School of 
Medicine, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


2484 Tyler, Harold R., Jr., Steinberg, 
Harris B., & Kostelanetz, Boris. The 
defense of the white collar accused: a 
symposium. American Criminal Law Quarterly, 
3(3) 2124-145, 1965. 


White collar crime can be defined as the 
violation of criminal law by a person of 
comparatively high socio-economic position 
in the course of his occupational activity. 
Setting fees in this type of case is diffi- 
cult since a great deal of time is usually 
involved. A choice must also be made as to 
whether the defendant should be permitted 
to testify. It is good strategy to show 
the weaknesses in the prosecution's case. 


Publicity in white collar cases is most 
annoying. Uncovering a white collar crime 
generally involves an investigation before 
any formal charges are brought. At this 
point, the alleged accused is in need of an 
attorney and his right to silence should be 
invoked. Unfortunately, the right to pre- 
trial discovery is extremely limited. All 
possible known witnesses should be inter- 
viewed. 


No address. 


2485 Garrison, Jim. The lawyer and the 
Bill of Rights. American Criminal Law 
Quarterly, 3(3):146-154, 1965. 


The Bill of Rights is a list of unfair 
practices in which the government is for- 
bidden to engage. Since the ideas set 
forth in the Bill of Rights are not really 
natural to men they are constantly in danger 
of erosion in any country. Erosion can 
occur out of disinterest or because the 
individual whose rights are threatened is 
unpopular. There is very little real 
understanding of what the Bill of Rights 
really amounts to. The Bill of Rights for 
all practical purposes had its origin in 
Magna Carta. The rights of habeas corpus 
and trial by jury were found by the American 
colonists in Magna Carta. The Bill of 
Rights was adopted only after a bitter 
battle but despite this, early in our 
history, sedition laws were enforced. One 
of the responsibilities of lawyers is to 
see that these principles survive the con- 
stant attacks made on them. Unfortunately, 
most of the very best lawyers never do 
criminal work and thus no longer have time 
for the Bill of Rights. Lawyers must get 
involved to prevent the surrender of these 
principles. 


No address. 
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2486 Boyle, Robert P. Jurisdiction over 
crimes committed in flight: an inter- 
national convention. American Criminal Law 
Quarterly, 3(2):68-83, 1965. 


In 1963 there came into being an inter- 
national convention dealing with crimes 
committed on board aircraft in flight. This 
was ratified by the United States. Con- 
sideration has been given to the subject 

of crime in the air since World War I which 
culminated in the 1963 convention ratified 
by sixteen countries. Jurisdiction is given 
to the State of registration of the aircraft 
to events occurring on board but it is left 
to the State to determine the acts it wishes 
to regulate. There is also concurrent juris- 
diction in other States under certain cir- 
cumstances. The commander of the aircraft 
is responsible to impose reasonable mea- 
sures of restraint for the safety of the 
aircraft of persons thereon. Problems 
arising from the hijacking of aircraft are 
also covered. Alleged offenders are also 
dealt with and given certain rights. Pro- 
vision is made for extradition although 
there is no obligation to grant extradition. 
The text of the treaty is set forth. 


No address. 


2487 McMorris, Samuel Carter. The 
decriminalization of narcotics addiction. 
American Criminal Law Quarterly, 3(2):84-88, 
1965. 


A California statute made it criminally 
illegal for one to be addicted to narcotics. 
The United States Supreme Court in con- 
sidering this statute unconstitutional on 
the ground that provided for punishment of 
one who may never have touched any narcotic 
drug within the state, and that it, there- 
fore, constituted a cruel and unusual punish- 
ment. The case in no way intended to prevent 
prosecution of those engaged in narcotics 
dealing, it merely indicates that addiction 
itself is not an offense. The decision does 
not deny society the right to deal with the 
addict but it does require that such dealing 
be reasonable. It does not preclude con- 
finement but such confinement must be with 
an eye to treatment. The proper approach 
for law enforcement is to treat the addict 
and attempt to rehabilitate him, not to 
punish him. The Supreme.Court decision does 
not encourage the use of narcotics but, 
rather, should encourage an all-out war 
against the real criminals involved. 


No address 
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2488 Ward, David A., & Kassebaum, Gene G. 
Women's prison. Chicago, Aldine, 1965. 
216 p. 


A study was made at a women's prison to 
determine whether there were female prison 
types consistent with reported character- 
istics of male prisoners. An inquiry into 
prison homosexuality was made at Frontera, 
California institution for women. The 

nine inmates were chosen as a respondent 
group. It became clear that the greatest 
distinction to be made among the female 
inmates was between those who were and 
those who were not engaged in homosexual 
behavior in prison, and then, between the 
masculine and feminine roles. When new 
prisoners are admitted they quickly become 
aware of the existence of the homosexual 
subculture. From the beginning they must 
fight to reconcile their own self-concept 
to prison life; they must adapt themselves 
to the loneliness, the complex value 
structure, and the pressures from homo- 
sexuals. Homosexual liaisons form the 
foundation of the social structure in a 
women's prison. Many women who have never 
before engaged in homosexual activities and 
who may have had satisfactory heterosexual 
relationships turn to homosexuality as a 
temporary substitute for male affection. 
These are called “prison turnouts" and they 
are insincere in the eyes of the homosexual 
“of the sheets." The partner who assumes 
the male or protective role in the homo- 
sexual relationship is called the "butch" 
and the woman's or passive role is 
assumed by the “femme." It has been found 
that most of the staff are either antago- 
nistic toward homosexuality or they try to 
ignore its existence. Overt behavior is 
punishable. The interviews of inmates for 
this study were successful largely because 
the inmates were aware that the inter- 
viewers were from the "outside" and were 
conducting a study that might contribute 

to a better understanding of the homosexual's 
position on the part of the staff. It was 
found that homosexuality is the single most 
pervasive influence in the prison and it is 
perhaps the most important consequence of 
confinement for at least one-half the popu- 
lation at Frontera. 


No address. 
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2489 Matza, David. Delinquency and drift. 
New York, John Wiley, 1964. 199 p. 


The current conception of juvenile delin- 
quency taught by criminologists of the 
positivist school emphasizes deterministic 
causes of delinquency. Their theories, 
however, do not answer questions on why 
juveniles who are exposed to the conditions 
thought to precipitate delinquent behavior 
do, in fact, avoid delinquency, why so many 
delinquents reform when they reach adult- 
hood, or why much of the delinquent's life 
consists of conventional behavior and con- 
formity to conventional as well as deviant 
norms. An alternative theory is character- 
ized by the term "drift." It includes 
many of the methods of positive criminology 
but includes central concepts of classical 
criminology. According to classical theory 
delinquency must be viewed from its legal 
context. Inconsistencies and inadequacies 
of the legal code and particularly its 
administration by juvenile courts may 
create a condition of drift. Many of the 
norms of the subculture of delinquency are 
similar to those followed by conventional 
society and dictated by the society's legal 
code. But they are adapted to the unusual 
conditions of the delinquent's environment. 
To cover conditions not prescribed by con- 
ventional norms the delinquent code fre- 
quently allows but does not normally demand 
violations of the larger society's legal 
code. A situation of drift is created 

and the juvenile is no longer bound by the 
moral contraints of society. By following 
the juvenile delinquent's reasoning an 
understanding can be gained of why the 
subculture allows delinquency and of how 
the legal code and its administration may 
influence or even encourage delinquent be- 
havior. One of the ways in which drift 

is created may be termed the negation of 
offense. The law recognizes extenuating 
circumstances in the commission of an 
offense. These are familiar to the juve- 
nile, not as they are legally defined but 
as he receives them in the inexact and 
ambiguous process of socialization. The 
delinquent may be acting in good faith 
when he commits an offense. When the law 
refuses to admit his definition of extenu- 
ating circumstances he faces the second 
condition creating drift, the sense of in- 
justice. The sense of injustice is fre- 
quently heightened by court procedures 
which seem arbitrary or incomprehensible 

to the delinquent. Drift may also occur 
when legal and subculture concepts of tort 
and the primacy of custom conflict, but 


drift need not lead to an illegal act. The 
will to commit an offense is necessary. 
While the concept of will is hard to define, 
and, therefore, usually avoided today, its 
use as a theoretical bridge between drift 
and offense should restore to it some of the 
importance given it by classical criminolo- 
gists. 


No address. 


2490 Watson, John A. F. The child and the 
magistrate. London, Jonathan Cape, 1965. 
Pe 


The British juvenile court system is 
governed by the Children and Young Persons 
Act of 1933 and subsequent amendments and 
is designed to deal with children (age ten 
through fourteen) and young persons (age 
fourteen through seventeen) in ways more 
suitable than the adult criminal process. 
The procedure in juvenile court is deter- 
mined by law. The magistrate has the duty 
of seeing that the young people and their 
parents understand what is happening and 
what their rights are. After determining 
the facts of the case, the magistrate must 
decide on appropriate disposition, taking 
into consideration the psychological and 
social factors involved in the child's be- 
havior. In this task he is aided by the 
report and recommendation of the probation 
officer, The two basic types of disposition 
are treatment at home or away from home. 

It is deemed axiomatic that it is more 
desirable for a child to remain home unless 
the home atmosphere is clearly detrimental. 
Treatment at home ranges from a simple dis- 
charge, to conditional discharge, binding 
over, pecuniary penalties, probation order, 
and attendance center. Treatment away from 
home ranges from short-term boarding out at 
a foster home, to long-term boarding, resi- 
dence in a hostel or probation home, puni- 
tive detention in a remand home, punitive 
detention in a detention center, boarding 
school, approved school, and borstal. The 
remand home is used as a short-term resi- 
dence for all categories of offenders. It 
is essential that the magistrates of juve- 
nile courts be well-qualified. Training of 
magistrates is necessary, and it is desirable 
that after the age of sixty-five magistrates 
should not remain on the bench. 


No address. 
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2491 Southern Illinois University. Delin- 

quency Study Project. Final report: a 

workshop on eme: trends in state delin- 
Fearbondaie/, April 1965, 


quency — 
15 Pe 


On February 16 and 17, 1965 a workshop on 
Eserging Trends in State Delinquency Pro- 
grams was held in Grafton, Illinois. The 
goals of the workshop were to develop com- 
munication and coordination both within and 
between the states in delinquency preven- 
tion, treatment, and control, and to pro- 
vide an avenue of communication between the 
Office of Juvenile Delinquency and Youth 
Development and state delinquency adminis- 
trators. The twenty-one participants in 
the workshop were state delinquency co- 
ordinators and members of the advisory 
committee to the Governors' Conference 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency. The 
evaluation method used was short pre and 
post test dealing with effective means of 
interstate communication and practical 
alternatives to incarceration. Partici- 
pants felt that the workshop approach was 
valuable but was not an improvement over 
existing means of communication between 
the states and the Office of Juvenile 
Delinquency and Youth Development. As a 
result of the workshop, many effective 
communication channels were opened, but 
there was no evidence that these changes 
would be lasting. Suggestions offered by 
workshop participants included more small 
group interaction and focus on specific 
policy and operational problems of state 
programs. 


No address. 


2492 Levy, B. B. Classroom in the slums: 
an urban teacher speaks out. Harvard 
Graduate School of Education Association 
Bulletin, 10(2):18-21, 1965. 


It is necessary for the administrators and 
the teachers in urban lower class Negro 
schools to realize that their students do 
not have the motivations and values which 
characterize middle class pupils. The 
elementary school curriculum for the slum 
child must be developed in recognition of 
the fact that quite often he is already 
hostile, rebellious, restless, cynical, and 
disillusioned. Many aspects of the educa- 
tion which university teachers receive are 
irrelevant to the problems encountered in 
Slum schools. Likewise, the material which 
they attempt to teach has little relevancy 
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in the life of the child. It is essential 
to foster a belief that school is a func- 
tional part of life. It is helpful to 
establish definite school routines to help 
create some order in otherwise chaotic 
lives. Most important, the teacher must not 
judge the children by her own middle class 
values, and the curriculum must not assume 
middle class background experiences. 


No address. 


2493 Columbia University. Applied Social 
Research Bureau. Bowery project. New York, 
January 1965, 49 p. 


Columbia University was requested by the New 
York City Welfare Department's Operation 
Bowery to conduct a study of the Bowery and 
homeless men who reside there or in other 
parts of Manhattan in order to guide future 
policies of aid, rehabilitation, and re- 
location of the homeless and determine 
appropriate institutional modifications in 
dealing with the homeless. For the purposes 
of the preliminary study the homeless were 
defined as “old men living in commercial 
lodging houses, the Men's Shelter, and 
missions, rooming houses and hotels" in the 
study area which comprised the avenue called 
Bowery and extending one block on each side 
of the Bowery. The definition was extended 
later to include homeless men outside the 
study area who could not be classified by 
residence. Methods used to collect infor- 
mation included interviews and question- 
naires, participant observations, statistical 
analysis, and a review of previous studies. 
It was proposed that the study would produce 
information relevant to the sociological 
concept anomie, the lack of adherence to 
norms of conventional society. The study 
should clarify the relation between social 
structure and tendencies toward homelessness 
and also further knowledge about large-scale 
urbanization. The preliminary study re- 
ported as many as 7,500 homeless men in the 
study area. It was estimated that the ratio 
of Bowery to non-Bowery homeless men was 
approximately 4:1. The total estimate of 
homeless men in Manhattan, including the 
study area, was about 38,500. Besides the 
Bowery, other areas of concentration of 
homeless men in Manhattan were the upper and 
lower West Side and central Harlem. Long 
term trends in the number of homeless men 
in the Bowery, however, indicated a decrease 
of forty-eight percent since 1949. Arrests 
of these men are frequent. In 1963 there 
were 50,000 arrests of homeless for minor 
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offenses. Most of the homeless men stay in 
commercial lodging houses and many of them 
pay for their own lodging. However, there 
are free accommodations and welfare may 
supply funds for lodging. One survey indi- 
cated that only twenty-five percent of home- 
less men questioned about their present resi- 
dence has been there fourteen months, but 
ninety-two percent had been there two or more 
nights. Death rates for Bowery men are fifty 
per 1,000 or five times the United States 
death rate. Hospitalization rates are high 
but admission rates are low. Only a few 
hospitals generally accept the homeless and 
the high hospitalization rates are accounted 
for by the long periods of stay for those 
admitted. Information indicates a lack of 
intermediate care, preventive medicine, and 
simple nursing for the homeless. Federal 


funds have been obtained to continue the study 
and emphasis will be on the causes, patterns, 
and consequences of homelessness. 


No address. 


2494 Mohr, J. We. Sexual behavior and the 
criminal law. Toronto, Canada, Forensic 
Clinic, Toronto Psychiatric Hospital, 1965, 
54 pe. multilith. 


Under Canadian Law, sexual intercourse with 

a female under sixteen is punishable by law. 
Sexual intercourse (statutory rape in the 
United States and Carnal Knowledge in England) 
with females under fourteen is punishable by 
life imprisonment and whipping, and sexual 
intercourse with girls fourteen to sixteen is 
punishable by five year imprisonment. Of 597 
sex offenses in Toronto from November 1961 

to October 1962, forty-three were charged with 
sexual intercourse: nineteen under section 

1 and twenty-four under section 2. The mean 
age of those charged under section 1 was 21.9 
and those under section 2 was 24.9. The 
average age difference between offender and 
victim in section 1 was 7.8 years and that in 
section 2 was 10.1 years. 76.7 percent of 

the offenders were married, and 23.3 percent, 
unmarried. 80.6 percent of the offenders 

were Canadian, 9.7 percent Italian, and 9.7 
percent Middle European. Offenders had vary- 
ing relationships with their victims: fifteen 
percent were relatives, sixty-nine percent 
were close friends (including boy friends), 
and fifteen percent were pickups. Nearly one- 
half the offenses took place at the homes of 
the offenders. Compaints were filed by 
parents and relatives of the victims (fifty- 
nine percent), by the wives of the offenders 
(9.4 percent and by the police (31.2 percent). 
In cases of offenders charged with sexual inter- 
course in section 1, nine of nineteen cases 
were dismissed or charges withdrawn, seven 


226 


received suspended sentences, and three were 
incarcerated. In section 2, of eleven charged 
with a single offense, only one was sentenced, 
and of thirteen charged with multiple offenses, 
five were sentenced. 26.3 percent of those 
charged with sexual intercourse section 1 and 
fifty-one percent of those charged under 
section 2 had previous criminal records. Punish- 
ments for sexual intercourse in Canada seem 
inequitable in regard to the crime: life 
imprisonment and whipping in cases of mutual 
consent seems to be a far too stringent 
punishment. Most cases of sexual intercourse 
do not represent cases of sexual deviation; 
and since only a very small percentage of the 
offenders are convicted, this represents a 
tremendous waste of taxpayers' money. Strict 
differentiation should be made between sexual 
intercourse as a result of force or threats, 
and that done by mutual consent. If only 

the former were prosecuted, the percentage of 
convictions and resulting savings to the 
state would be far greater than they are now. 


No address. 


2495 University of California. Center for 
the Study of Law and Society. Sociology of 
law, prepared for the International Encyclo- 
pedia of the Social Sciences by Philip 

Selznick. Berkeley, 1965, 27 p. multilith. 


The sociological school of legal theory was 
formulated by Rudolph von Jhering in the nine- 
teenth century and was continued by 0. W. 
Holmes, Jr. and Roscoe Pound in the twentieth. 
Legal sociology, as introduced by Emile 
Durkheim and Max Weber, may be divided into 
four main categories: historicism: that is, 
tracing legal ideas to their sociological 
roots; instrumentalism: the study of law 
according to defined social purposes, the in- 
corporation of social ideas into the legal 
system; anti-formalism: ideas contrary to 
generalization in law, and approach which 
centers on the personal element of legal 
theory; and pluralism: an approach to law 
which emphasizes the fact that the basis for 
law is not located in government, but in 
society. The sociological approach to law 
would teach that law is not only in the politi- 
cal community and that punishment is not just 
physical; instead, law is formulated by the 
whole of society, which can impose extra-legal 
sanctions on its members. Law both stems 
from, and regulates authority. In determining 
legality, four main concepts must be considered: 
(1) the transition from legitimacy to legality, 
that is, from that which is allowed to that 
which is rational and probable as right; 

(2) rational concensus and civic competence, 
the establishment of the concept of legality 
in the mind of the commnity; (3) institu- 
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tionalized criticism, critique of the system, 
not a particular act, and (4) institutional- 
ized self-restraint, exercised by all author- 
ity in the execution of their duties. The 
role of law in the process of social change 
may take any of four main forms: established 
legality, that is, former law, incipient law, 
new law without precedent such as arbitra- 
tion or collective bargaining; vehicles of 
social change, of which the most far reaching 
is law made by administrative agency; and 
master trends of law, for example the decline 
of the individual and the idea of large 
organizations as the representatives of 
modern society. The major problem of socio- 
logical law remains the integration of juris- 
prudence and social research, the relation 
and reconciliation of law and morals. 


No address. 


2496 Bucks County (Pennsylvania). 
tation Center and Prison. First progress 
report January 1963-January 1965. ype) 
1965, 27 pe 


The function, purposes, and activities of the 
Bucks County Prison and its annex, the Bucks 
County Rehabilitation Center are reviewed. 

A description appears of the new Rehabilita- 
tion Center and its major program activities, 
including the vocational and academic re-edu 
cation programs, and the new work release pro- 
gram that was initiated in 1963. Emphasis 

is placed on the well-trained and efficient 
staff and personnel whose job it is to carry 
out the requirements of the rehabilitation 
program. Included are the statistics of in- 
mates who were received and/or released 

during 1963 and 1964 and excerpts from various 
newspapers, magazines and pamphlets comment- 
ing on Bucks County Prison. There is also a 
list of all part and full-time staff members. 


Rehabili- 


No address. 


2497 Leland, Tom. W. Part-time psychiatric 
consultation in a prison. Corrective Psychia- 
try and Journal of Social Therapy, 11(4):196- 
203, 1965. 


There are certain difficulties involved in the 
practice of psychiatric consultation in pri- 
sons even on a part-time basis. Not only are 
most prisons situated at some distance from 
metropolitan areas, but the facilities avail- 
able are usually inadequate and the funds of 
finance psychiatric consultation services so 
small as to preclude even part-time services. 
In addition to these difficulties there are 
problems of communication between correctional 
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staffs, psychiatric personnel and the inmates. 
Because of the antiquated and inadequate 
nature of Georgia's prison system, the 
Governor of Georgia requested that the Divi- 
sion of Vocational Rehabilitation join the 
correctional system in a cooperative program 
for the rehabilitation of prisoners. The 
program was begun in 1963 at the Industrial 
Institution, a state institution for youthful 
offenders at Alto, Georgia. To determine the 
feasibility of working with inmates, their 
disabilities, and their vocational handicaps, 
the client-inmates are given medical, psy- 
chiatric, and psychological screening and 
evaluation. Once a client is released from 
the institution he is referred to one of the 
Division's 140 V. R. counselors for additional 
counseling, guidance, job placement, psychia- 
tric consultation or vocational training. 
There are at work in the Georgia Industrial 
Institution project three levels of psychia- 
tric consultation. The first is on the state 
level where the policy decisions are made for 
programs and projects. The second level is 
that of project consultation with the staff 
and personnel, rendering indirect psychiatric 
aid to the clients. The third level is the 
direct consultation with the clients, the 
direct diagnostic and treatment services. 
Dynamic correctional psychiatry is a new area 
and it is hoped that psychiatrists and psycho- 
therapists will take an active interest in 
corrective psychiatry, if only on a part-time 
basis. 


No address. 


2498 Shelly, Joseph A., & Bassin, Alexander. 


Daytop Lodge: a new treatment approach for 
drug addicts. Corrective Psychiatry and 
Journal of Social Therapy, 11(4):186-195, 
1965. 


Because of the extremely poor response to 
conventional methods of handling the problem 
of drug addiction in the New York area, a new 
plan was proposed that would: (1) establish 
a halfway house for the treatment of drug 
addicts on probation; (2) evaluate and compare 
the rehabilitative effects of such a place 
with the results of specialized case load 
supervision of addicts on probation; (3) form- 
late a program that would reorient the value 
system and status organization of the addict 
for eventual reintegration with normal 
society; and (4) test the process of thin- 
layer chromatography as a method of determin- 
ing the progress of the drug abstinence pro- 
gram. The general setup of the house follows 
that of the Synanon House in Califrnia. In 
the addict's initial interview at Daytop 
Lodge and during the early orientation period 
the fact is stressed that the addict is 
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essentially an immature irresponsible child 
and that the only cause for being an addict 
is stupidity. From this position of a child 
the institution begins a resocialization pro- 
cess to reform the addict into a man. This 
process is principally carried out by a 
variety of group therapy sessions in which 
there is no formal leader, and with the group 
concentrating on reaching an emotional level 
of interaction rather than an intellectual 
one. These "“unglueing" sessions serve to 
make the addict open up to the possibility of 
basic change as each addict examines himself 
and the others critically on extent to which 
they are following the rules and precepts of 
the house for their reformation. Within the 
house there is a status system that is based 
on hard work, honesty, integrity, and concern 
for their fellow men. The approved method of 
moving up the status ladder is the length of 
time a resident has remained "clean," off 
drugs. The Daytop program is still essentially 
an experimental project for the rehabilita- 
tion and resocialization of drug addicts, but 
on the basis of the present performance of the 
group, it has been suggested that a much 
larger setup be undertaken, one that could 
handle 300 to 1,000 addicts including a number 
of females. While the program is not yet com- 
plete, its success if almost conclusively 
accepted. 


No address. 


2499 Brandeis University. 
Graduate School for Advanced Studies in Social 


Florence Heller 


Welfare. The examination of responsibility at 
the state level for prevention and control of 
juvenile delinquency. Waltham, Massachusetts, 
April 1965, 181 p. 


The structures and methods used in planning 
to combat juvenile delinquency at the state 
level were studied. The issues and problems 
needing resolution if planning is to be more 
effective were identified and analyzed. The 
agencies working with the problem of juvenile 
delinquency in Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and 
Kansas were studied for detailed information 
on planning structures and mechanisms at the 
state level. There was found to be little 

in the three states to combat juvenile 
delinquency and what there was tended to be 
sporadic, segmental, limited, and routine. The 
report concluded that before there could be an 


improvement in present planning policies 
three basic issues had to be salued pertain- 
ing to the concepts and knowledge underlying 
the orientations to delinquency, the kind of 
planning structures necessary to accomplish 
specific goals, and analysis and evaluation of 
present programs for prevention, treatment, 
and control of delinquency. Suggestions for 
required elements in planning are outlined, 
including functions necessary to any type of 
planning structure at the state level. 


Florence Heller Graduate School for Advanced 
Studies in Social Welfare, Brandeis University, 
Waltham, Massachusetts. 


2500 University of Denver. Training Center 
for Delinquency. Contemporary approaches to 
juvenile delinquency: a report on a core 

training course for practitioners. Colorado, 


no date, various pagings. typed. 


An interdisciplinary training course for 
Colorado welfare and correction workers was 
designed as a pilot program in July 1964. 

The course was intended to instruct the 
trainees in the current approaches to the 
problems of adolescence, the administration 
of justice, poverty, and Spanish-Americans 
in the United States. Course time was devoted 
equally to a lecture series and to trainee 
discussions. Lectures were heard on develop- 
mental tasks of adolescence, means of inter- 
vention in the community and with groups, 

the ethnocentricity of law, the source of 
law, the causes of poverty, the psychology of 
poverty, and other topics. The effect that 
the program had on trainees was inconclusively 
established because the program was discon- 
tinued and there was no follow-up data for 
comparison. However, three devices were used 
to measure the change in trainee attitudes. 
They were: (1) questionnaire on ideas about 
youth; (2) visual interpretation of pictures; 
and (3) MCAP (a delinquency prediction de- 
vice). The curriculum was developed by the 
University of Denver faculty. Although the 
results were inconclusive and the course 
abandoned, it did provide direction for 
future programs and research. 


No address. 





2501 Santa Barbara County (California). 
Probation Department. Annual report, 1964. 
Santa Barbara, 1964, 58 p. 


A summary of court activities for 1964, the 
Parole Board report, a financial statement, 
psychological services of the court, and 
descriptions of the Juvenile Hall, the boys' 
camp, and the girls' residence are contained 
in this report. Statistical data include 

the number of adult and juvenile cases before 
the court for 1964, number of adult offenders 
placed on probation, characteristics and 
types of offenses of adult and juvenile 
offenders, formal and informal juvenile in- 
vestigations, intake, placement, court dis- 
position and reason for referral of delin- 
quents. 


No address. 


2502 Mason, Edward A. Mental health films 
for the police. Community Mental Health 
Journal, 1(2):208-211, 1965. 


In order to aid the police in the role they 
play in handling community health problems, 
there has been a seriés of four films pro- 
duced by Mr. George E. Stoney. Each film 
deals with a certain problem that the average 
policeman may encounter. "Under Pressure" 
confronts the issue of increasing demands for 
police services at a time when new restric- 
tions or alterations are being applied to 
police practices. "The Mask" concerns police 
practices, the handling of drunks, and the 
possibility of alcohol masking some form of 
illness. "Booked for Safekeeping" gives 
demonstrations of techniques. The last in 
the series, "The Cry for Help," gives infor- 
mation about suicides and the proper handling 
of suicidal persons. A fifth film made by 
the Mental Health Film Board entitled "Youth 
and the Law" (sixteen mm, black and white, 
thirty-five minutes) discusses some of the 
problems of delinquency and the controls or 
solutions for these problems. 


No address. 
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2503 Connecticut. Corrective and Associated 
Agencies. In: Digest of Connecticut admini- 
strative reports to the Governor 1963-1964. 
Hartford, 1964, p. 135-152. 


The report on Connecticut's corrective agen- 
cies contains descriptions of the facilities, 
personnel, population, and programs of the 
following institutions: Connecticut State 
Prison; State Farm for Women; Reformatory; 
School for Boys; and the Long Lane School. 

The personnel and activities of the Connecticut 
Prison Association, the Board of Parole, 
Department of Adult Probation, and State Jail 
Administration are also noted. 


No address. 


2504 California. Narcotic Enforcement 
Bureau. The narcotic problem: a brief study. 
Sacramento, 1965, 53 p. 


Narcotics are divided into two main groups: 
stimulants such as cocaine; and depressants 
such as opium and its derivatives. Opium 

is obtained from the poppy and is graded by 
its content of its alkaloid, morphine. Heroin 
is a powerful synthetic chemical derivative of 
morphine. Addiction to cocaine is dangerous 
but may be broken without physical withdrawal. 
Marihuana, like cocaine, releases inhibitions 
but without physical dependency. The indica- 
tions of addicting properties of any drug 

are physical tolerance and physical and/or 
emotional dependence. Narcotic traffic and 
addiction and crime are closely related. 
Prostitution and larceny are used to support 
expensive drug habits. Since World War I 
there has been substantial use of marihuana 
and more dangerous drugs by juveniles. The 
10,000 to 20,000 drug addicts in California 
may receive treatment in certain state 
hospitals under civil court commitment or may 
commit themselves to any of twenty approved 
private institutions. The aim of treatment 
is to stop the use of drugs with as little 
danger as possible to the patient. Three 
methods are used: complete immediate with- 
drawal or “cold turkey"; gradual withdrawal 
by regulated decreases in dose; and substitu- 
tion of a less addictive drug. A new 1961 
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law provides that any person, whether con- 
victed of a crime or not, may be committed 

to the custody of the director of corrections 
for up to ten years if he is addicted or in 
imminent danger of becoming addicted to nar- 
cotics. The law also establishes the 
California Rehabilitation Center for reception, 
confinement, treatment, and rehabilitation of 
addicts. The Special Study Commission on 
Narcotics 1961 rejects the notion that addicts 
are incurable and ought to be supplied with 
drugs at cost. The Health and Safety Code 
provides that narcotic probationers be tested 
for addiction periodically with an opiate anti- 
narcotic such as Nalline. The State Narcotic 
Act provides that narcotic drugs be prescribed 
on triplicate forms, a copy of which is sent 
to the Narcotic Enforcement Bureau charged 
with the enforcement of that Act. Lists are 
formed and tabulated to uncover irregularities 
in the distribution of narcotics. 


No address. 


2505 Kentucky. Child Welfare Department. 
The delinquent child in Kentucky: a report 
[Frankfort7, no date, 


on the institutions. 
WD pe 


To inform the public on the operations of 
three of the juvenile correctional institu- 
tions in Kentucky and to provide material for 
the evaluation of methods and results, sta- 
tistics are given based on the reports of the 
State Reception and Diagnostic Center, Kentucky 
Village, and Barkley State Camp covering the 
years 1956-1957 through 1963-1964. During 
this period the population at the Reception 
Center has increased sixty-one percent, at 
Kentucky Village forty-four percent, at 
Barkley boys camp 107 percent. There has been 
a decrease in the length of time the average 
offender remains in the remedial institution, 
however, which may be related to advances in 
treatment. There were 736 new juvenile delin- 
quent commitments to the Department of Child 
Welfare during the past fiscal year. Breaking 
and entering was the most frequent offense for 
boys amounting to two percent of the male ad- 
missions. General delinquency accounted for 
twenty-three percent of the female admissions. 
Whites comprised eighty-three percent of the 
new admissions while Negroes comprised 16.9 
percent. 


No address. 


2506 Oregon. Control Board. Research, 
Biometrics and Placement Sections. Putting 
the problems in perspective. In their: 

the bad check probem in Oregon: a research 
conference, David G. Berger, and Calvin C. 
Cooper, eds. Salem, 1965, pe 1-140. 


Bad check writers comprise thirty-one percent 
of the population of Oregon State Penitentiary, 
Ninety-eight percent of these have been in 
before. This conference was organized to dis- 
cuss the bad check problem which is costing 
the state and businesses a lot of money. Of 
the types of bad check writers (the shrewd 
crook, the occasional writer, and the naive 
writer), amateurs comprise the greater problem, 
Most are alcoholics. A study of prisoners in 
the penitentiary delineated other charac- 
teristics of the check writer. He is better 
educated than other offenders and has a higher 
I. Q. His married life is unstable. he has 
a poor employment record. He is a recidivist 
and usually has a record of bad check writing. 
In Oregon bad check offenses are divided into 
two classes: forgery (using another name); 
and lesser offenses (such as overdrawing one's 
account). There are variations in some states 
such as treating some lesser offenses as civil 
cases. Many problems exist in Oregon's hand- 
ling of check cases. There are gaps in the 
lesser which allow some offenders to go free. 
Often the victim of the offense is satisfied 
with restitution and does not prosecute the 
offender who will probably repeat his act. 
Law enforcement is difficult since the writer 
isn't arrested on the scene and questioning 
is restricted. The psychiatrist sees check 
passing as symptomatic of one who cannot find 
acceptable ways of acting out his needs. He 
needs psychotherapy to help him control his 
actions. In corrections the check writer is 
found a poor parolee or probationer because 
he repeats his crime. He seems to profit 
little from prison experience and correctional 
institutions tend to treat him according to 
his behavior rather than his offense. As 
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well as cost of custody, imprisonment of the 
check writer causes problems in the community. 
Welfare costs rise for the fatherless family. 
The mother usually has problems herself, has 
to work, and cannot care for her children who 
develop socialization problems. And there is 
the loss of the offender productive capacity. 
The need is for preventive measures that 
attack the causes of crime. Both merchants 
and bankers are important in stopping bad 
check passing. Clerks must consistently de- 
mand identification from check cashers. Many 
stores consider bad checks as routine business 
losses and don't file complaints. One bank 

is conducting a clinic on cashing procedures 
and regulations. There is a need to educate 
the public to be aware of the problem and to 
cooperate with procedures. The question seems 
to be: is the problem great enough to warrant 
a program to counteract bad check passing? 


No address. 


2507 Oregon. Control Board. Research, 
Biometrics and Placement Sections. New 
approaches to the problem. In their: the 

bad check problems in Oregon: a research con- 


ference, David G. Berger, and Calvin C. Cooper, 
eds. Salen, 1965, pe 141-243, 


The Model Penal Code recommends reduction of 
punishment for bad check offenses. Several 
states, however, apply harsh dispositions to 
bad check cases. Recommendations were made 

for shorter prison terms, faster convictions, 
and civil remedies. In law enforcement, a 
teletype fraud warning device was found to be 
helpful to merchants in Portland, Oregon. 

More rigorous cashing procedures and educa- 
tion of the public were stressed. Sentencing 
practices should be revised to consider the 
"seriousness of the offender" rather than the 
offense. More use should be made of pre- 
sentence investigation and partial imprisonment. 
Mental health has seen a great lag in research 
of anti-social behavior and development of 
therapy. A plan is suggested for experimenting 
with therapy in a minimum security setting. 


Abstracts 2507-2508 


There should be more cooperation between 
therapists and prison staff and more work with 
families of the offenders. Improvement of 
alcoholic treatment should include: a comm- 
nity prevention program and an institutional 
program. Attention should be given to re- 
search, training, and after-care services. 
Vocational rehabilitation plays a key role 

in treatment. Today more skills than ever 
are needed to get employment. Vocational 
ability gives a constructive outlet to the 
bad check writer. A combination of training 
and probation might be a better sentence than 
imprisonment. In all these phases of the 

bad check problem further study is required 
to find appropriate solutions. 


No address. 


2508 Southern Illinois University. Center 
for the Study of Crime, Delinquency and 
Correctiotis. A community institute for the 
prevention of juvenile delinquency. Edwards- 
ville, 1964, 34 p. 


A description and an evaluation of a commmnity 
training program for the prevention of ju- 
venile delinquency is presented. The subject 
of the study is the urban area of East St. 
Louis, Illinois. During the months of June 
and July 1963, an intensive four-week in- 
stitute for thirty-five youth-serving per- 
sonnel was conducted. This group of inter- 
disciplinary trainees seemed open to behavior 
changes regarding their role in the preven- 
tion of juvenile delinquency. Evaluation 
techniques indicated that small group sessions 
were the most valuable in developing insights 
into the nature of delinquency. Youth pro- 
bation officers began to handle their large 
caseloads with group sessions. High school 
administrators learned techniques to use in 
spotting leaders in a racially-tense situa- 
tion and in dealing with them. The sessions 
stimulated communication between youth serving 
personnel by bringing together members of law, 
education, and social service agencies. 


No address. 
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2509 Chenault, Price. The illiterate who 
would be a reader. The Journal of Cor- 
rectional Education, 17(3):5-12, 1965. 


The percentage of illiteracy among inmates 
of correctional institutions is three 

times that of the normal population. Age 
is found to have little effect on the 
ability to learn to read. Careful classi- 
fication of illiterates and understanding 
of ethnic and cultural backgrounds are im- 
portant to a good literacy program. Ade- 
quate library facilities and knowledgeable 
librarians are important. Case histories 
show that when motivated, inmates can become 
readers. Teachers should correlate reading 
with other aspects of the prisoner's 
development. Television teaching has been 
found effective in the New York State system. 
More funds are needed to attack illiteracy 
successfully in our institutions. 


No address. 


2510 Glecker, Ronald A. Why education in 
prisons? The Journal of Correctional 
Education, 17(3):13, 1965. 


Man seeks good and avoids evil. Since it is 
education that teaches man what is "good" 
and directs his behavior, the role of penal 
education is to teach the inmate to seek 
goals acceptable to society. The principles 
of education for the prisoner should be the 
same as for any other man. 


No address. 


2511 Torrence, J. T. Prison vocational 
data processing. The Journal of Correctional 
Education, 17(3):16-18, 1965. 


In recognition of the need created by auto- 
mation for new kinds of skills, the United 
States Penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kansas, 
has included data processing in their train- 
ing program. They began with computer theory 
classes in which the inmates showed much 
enthusiasm and then installed several IBM 
machines. Fifty trainees were selected on 
the basis of aptitude, age, time left in 
prison, and recidivism record. Students are 
given certificates at the completion of the 
course, and new trainees fill the vacancies. 
Further expansion of the program is antici- 
pated as part of a general effort to keep 

up with changes in industry. 


No address. 


2512 Baker, Jerry. They must be educated. 
The Journal of Correctional Education, 
17(3):19-22, 1965 


The anti-social tendencies of prisoners 

post problems of adjustment that others 
don't have. Education of the inmate is 
directed toward modification of his atti- 
tudes. Because of his influence over the 
students' thinking and behavior, the teacher 
has an important role to play in the social- 
ization of the prisoner. 


No address. 


2513 Rappleye, Foster D. Prison inmates 
respond to quality instruction. The Journal 
of Correctional Education, 17(3):23-24, 1965. 


A vocational program established in Utah 
State Prison has shown how prisoners will 
respond and learn when given high quality 
instruction. Prisoners were selected for 
the courses on the basis of aptitude and 
likelihood of success. The students were 
given the best instructional material, 
motivated teachers, and specially designed 
curricula. The program was found effective 
and is being established on a permanent 
basis. 


No address. 


2514 National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency. Western Office. Report on 
the juvenile jury experiment in Ashland, 
Oregon, by Duane C. Lemley. Portland, 
Oregon, May 1965, 11 p. mimeo. 


The juvenile jury functions in connection 
with the Ashland Municipal Court. An experi- 
ment was conducted by Judge Richard Cottle 
to improve both communication between adults 
and youth and the impact of his court on 
youthful offenders. During the 1964-65 
school year nine boys and nine girls, local 
high school and college students, served as 
members of juvenile panels. At the be- 
ginning of the jury term,Judge Cottle spent 
6ix hours in orientation with them dis- 
cussing their advisory function, the laws 
under which the court operates, and their 
dress and conduct. The jury participated 
in nearly all cases of offenders between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty. Over ninety 
percent pleaded guilty. The panel asked 
questions aimed at getting clues for appro- 
priate dispositions. The judge accepted 
eighty to eighty-five percent of their 
recommendations. Where the plea was not 
guilty and the defendant didn't wish an 
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adult jury, the panel recommended verdicts 
after hearing testimony. The decision 
rested with the judge. Dispositions in 
these cases were handled as above. Recom- 
mendations were generally "fair but tough." 
The name, address, and disposition of each 
offender was published in the daily paper. 
Publicity was felt to be a deterrent. The 
evaluation of the judge, panel members, 
press, and police is that the impact of the 
jury was favorable but factual evidence in 
the form of analyzed statistics on recidi- 
vism is unavailable to support this belief. 
Any such research analysis would be wel- 
comed by those involved. 


No address. 


2515 George Washington University. Center 
for the Behavioral Sciences. Judges look 
at themselves: profile of the nation's 
juvenile court judges, by Shirley McCune. 
Washington, D. C., 1965, 44 p. 


To provide information for the development 
of models for training programs, a 
questionnaire survey: was circulated to 
those judges exercising juvenile court 
jurisdiction. A thirty-two item form with 
subquestions was developed to discover 
their background, education, resources, 

and problems. The juvenile court judge is 
most often a part-time judiciary working 
under difficult conditions. Seventy-two 
percent of the full-time judges spent one- 
fourth or less of their judicial time 
dealing with juvenile matters. Seventy-one 
percent of the total had received law 
degrees. Almost seventy-five percent had 
been elected to office, while the others 
had been appointed. Thirty-three percent 
of the full-time judges admitted that they 
had no probation officers or social workers 
available to their court. The most pressing 
problem of judges in larger jurisdictions 
was their lack of placement facilities. 
Detention and shelter care facilities were 
the greatest need of judges in smaller 
jurisdictions. Future studies should be 
directed to further delineation of the or- 
ganizational variables of individual court 
systems in communities and efforts should be 
made to provide a global research approach 
to the operation of the juvenile court as it 
relates to the total organization of the 
community. 


Center for Behavioral Sciences, The George 
Washington University, Washington 6, D.C. 


Abstracts 2515-2517 


2516 Washington (State). Institutions 
Department. In-service training programs, 
Kitsap County, juvenile court department, 
@iyupia/, 1965, 


by Ross M, Peterson. 
18 pe. mimeo. 


To study the role of probation officers and 
detention personnel and techniques of 
implementing programs necessary to carry 
out the services of the court for dependent 
and delinquent children, a program for 
personnel was devised. The program in- 
volved the participants for three hours, 
one day a week, for four months. There was 
a lecture period and training group method 
period on each session. The participants 
rated the program in a range from No. l, 
very little help to No. 5, very helpful. 
The probation officers consistently found 
the lectures most helpful and the matrons 
found them less so. None of the staff 
found the training group very helpful. The 
variety of the lectures seemed to serve the 
purpose of expanding, informing, and 
widening the interests of the staff. In 
addition to a need for monthly workshops, 
the staff should meet once a week for two 
hours to discuss policy, plan, and share 
problems. The Juvenile Department should 
secure the services of a specialist to 
come each week to present material and help 
the staff in interviews and family coun- 
seling. 


No address. 


2517 Harrison, R. Me, & Mueller, P.F.C. 
Group counseling and parole outcome. 
Correctional Review, 1964-65(November- 
February) :6-8, 1965. 


In an effort to determine the effect of 
group counseling on prisoners after release, 
over 8,000 former inmates of two Calo 
prisons were studied between 1957 and 1961. 
It was found that men with group counseling 
did 5.1 percent better after twelve months 
and 2.5 percent better after twenty-four 
months than those with no group counseling. 
Men with stable group counseling (that is, 
participation with one leader for over a 
year) did 6.3 percent better after twelve 
months at liberty and 9.5 percent after 
twenty-four months than those with unstable 
group counseling. Given these conclusions 
it is recommended that stable group coun- 
seling should be increased in institutions, 
camps, and on parole. 


No address. 
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2518 Black, Wm. G. Soledad's security 
squad. Correctional Review, 1964-65 
(November-February) :10-12, 1964-65. 


On September 15, 1963, San Quentin Prison 
activated a five man Security Squad. Its 
duties are to provide a mobile force able 
to search any area of the prison at any 
time. Results have been encouraging: 
since its inception, the squad has searched 
2,616 cells and 3,684 inmates, has picked 
up weapons, drugs, and other contraband. 
Special training is provided to the squad 
by the lieutenant in charge and results of 
the program indicate that its founding has 
been completely justified and worthwhile. 


No address. 


2519 La Pedis, Edwin R. Program develop- 
ment in a county jail setting. Correctional 
Review, 1964-65(November-February ) :13-15, 
1964-65. 


In 1957 on the advice of a Community Council 
Advisory committee, a branch of the Northern 
California Service League was set up in San 
Mateo County. Under the guidance of this 
group various penal reforms were brought 
about in the San Mateo prison system. Psy- 
chiatric counseling was offered to prisoners 
in the maximum security prison, an honor 
camp was set up for model prisoners, a new 
prison farm was built, with work being done 
by the inmates themselves and arts and 
crafts projects were established in all the 
institutions. These reforms resulted in a 
marked improvement in the prisoners' be- 
havior making them more responsive to the 
rights and wishes of others, and thus 
helping themselves to form a better com- 
munity in which to live. 


No address. 


2520 Redhardt, R. Das misshandelte Kind 
als Projektionsobjekt. (The abused child 
as an object of projection.) Acta Crimi- 
nologiae et Medicinae Legalis Japonica, 
31(3):95-100, 1965. 


Projection, according to Sigmund Freud, is 
a substitute for an unsuccessful repression 
in which the ego transfers its own atti- 
tudes and impulses to another person and 
attempts to fight and eliminate them in 
that person. When children become objects 
of projection they may represent the hated 
part of the projecting person's ego and, in 
the course of such emotional transference, 
may become the object of self-punishment. 


It is possible that a disharmonious marriage 
may thus become harmonious at the expense 
of the child. The child victim's external 
characteristics such as the color of his 
hair, the sound of his voice, or even a 
barely perceived psychomotor expression may 
recall distant memories which spark the pro- 
jection. The least effect on the abused 
child is an often irreparable damage to his 
ability for human contact. Since the paren- 
tal world could not be adequately mastered, 
the same failure occurs progressively in 
the areas of marriage, occupation, social 
life, and finally in the mastery of an 
educational role. As a consequency of this 
process, the child develops many kinds of 
developmental defects in the sense of an 
aggressive and antisocial character and 

may finally identify with his torturer him- 
self. Sometimes referred to in the litera- 
ture as "the introjection of the hangman 

by the victim" this identification is the 
most tragic attempt at communication of the 
tortured victim with his environment. 


No address. 


2521 Funaki, Osama, & Yada, Shoichi. 
Homicide by starvation. Acta Criminologiae 
et Medicinae Legalis Japonica, 31(3):106- 
108, 1965. 


In a small Japanese town, a thirty-eight 
year old woman died of exhaustion and local 
police were asked to investigate the circum- 
stances of her death. Autopsy findings re- 
vealed that she had died of chronic starva- 
tion and subsequent inquiries disclosed 

that the half-witted victim had been re- 
garded as a burden to her family, that her 
older brother devised a plan to dispose of 
her by slow starvation, and that it had 
been carried out with utmost care for a 
period of three months by gradually diminish- 
ing her food allowance. 


No address. 





2522 Yada, Soichi, & Funaki, Osam. 
Infanticide by multiple cut wounds. Acta 
Criminologiae et Medicinae Legalis Japonica, 
31(3):109-112, 1965. 


The body of a newborn was found in shallow 
water of a river in Japan showing fifty 
cuts on the entire body surface. An 
autopsy revealed that the infant was born 
alive and death was attributed to profuse 
hemorrhage due to the cuts inflicted with 
a sharp instrument. Suspicion fell upon 
an unmarried woman of twenty-five who con- 
fessed to the crime upon interrogation. 
Deserted by the father of the child, she 
intended to abandon it but panicked when 
the child cried after being born unaided. 
She repeatedly slashed the infant with a 
razor, washed herself and her clothing, 
threw the body into the river, and returned 
home where she resumed her daily household 
work. The present case of infanticide 
shows the not uncommon practice of more 
violence being inflicted upon a child than 
is necessary to cause death. It is also 
of interest that a frail woman can some- 
times display an incredible determination 
in carrying out her plan immediately after 
delivery. 


No address. 


Uber die 
habituell ordnungswidrigen Strafgefangenen. 
(On habitually disorderly prisoners.) Acta 
Criminologiae et Medicinae Legalis Japonica, 
31(3) 2113-122, 1965. 


2523 Takamatsu, Tsutomu. 


Psychiatric examinations were made of 100 
male prisoners who were frequently sub- 
jected to disciplinary penalties and were 
habitually disregarding prison discipline. 
It was found that the great majority had 
epileptoid characteristics and were 
suffering from headaches, insomnia, dizzi- 
ness, abdominal pains and, similar complaints. 
Their problems appeared aggravated by mis- 
understandings and ridicule on the part of 
fellow prisoners and institutional staff. 
It was found that most of their offenses 
prior to imprisonment were property 
offenses while offenses which they had com- 
mitted within the institution were against 
persons such as aggressive acts against 
fellow inmates and staff. Their hereditary 
background showed a prevalence of epilepsy, 
psychopathy, and alcoholism and they were 
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frequently addicted to alcohol or drugs. 

Of the 100 subjects, eighty were psychopaths 
and twenty psychotics, of whom eighteen were 
epileptics and two schizophrenics. The vast 
majority came from unfavorable family back- 
grounds and they were thus also victims of 
deprived environments. Inmates of this kind 
are in need of exact diagnosis to be fol- 
lowed by psychotherapeutic and medical treat- 
ment. 


No address. 


2524 Herzog, Josef. Zweck und Ziel des 

Strafvollzugs. (The purpose and goal of 

correctional treatment.) Zeitschrift fur 
Strafvollzug, 14(3):135-137, 1965. 


Correctional treatment, according to a West 
German regulation, is defined as serving the 
purpose of protecting society, of aiding the 
prisoner to understand that he has to answer 
for his offense, and of reintegrating him 
into society. The regulation has been criti- 
cized on occasion and critics have generally 
advocated that rehabilitation be stated as 
the primary purpose of correctional treatment. 
This argument must be countered by pointing 
out that correctional treatment is part of 
the administration of justice and as such it 
shares its purpose. The purpose of the 
administration of justice, however, is the 
protection of the public. This concept has 
also been stated by the 1955 United Nations 
Congress on the prevention of crime and the 
treatment of offenders which stated that the 
justification for all penalties and measures 
against offenders is the protection of 
society against crime. The enforcement of 
the legal order and the reintegration of the 
offender are but facets of the protection of 
society. 


No address. 
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2525 Krebs, Albert. Internationale 
Gefangnisskongresse in Stockholm 1878 und 
1965. (International prison congresses in 
Stockholm in 1878 and 1965.) Zeitschrift 
fur Strafvollzug, 14(3):138-146, 1965. 


A comparison of the topics of discussion 
at the prison congress of 1878 and those at 
the congress of 1965 shows that many simi- 
lar problems occupied both. The three most 
striking of these topics were: (1) dis- 
cussions on uniform penalties (Einheits- 
strafen) which in the 1962 draft criminal 
code of Germany has not been resolved to 
this day; (2) the training of supervisory 
personnel in correctional institutions; 

and (3) institutions for juvenile offenders. 


No address. 


2526 Von Lucadou, Carl. "“Lebenslangliche" 
in einer Antstaltsstatistik. ("Lifers" 

in the statistics of an institution.) 
Zeitschrift fur Strafvollzug, 14(3):147-161, 
1965. 


A statistical analysis was made of the 
characteristics of forty-three prisoners 
who were serving life sentences in the 
German correctional institution, Freiden- 
diez. The average age of the inmates was 
38.07 years, seventeen were found to come 
from ordered homes, thirteen from broken 
homes, and among another thirteen home 
conditions could not be determined. Nine 
were born illegitimately, only seven had 
attended high school, only one had gradu- 
ated, and more than one-third were below 
average in intelligence. Of the forty- 
three inmates, thirty had been unskilled 
laborers, eleven were skilled workers, and 
two had other occupations. Six had been 
placed in a reform school or had to be 
educated outside their home during adoles- 
cence; thirty-four had previous criminal 
records and accumulated a total of 124 
previous convictions and sentences, ninety- 
six of which were institutional commitments. 
Twenty-two had started their criminal 
careers between the ages of seventeen and 
twenty-one, twenty-nine became criminals 
between seventeen and twenty-five. The 
last offense of all subjects was homicide: 
of these, four were classified as sex 
murders, twenty-one were committed in the 
course of a robbery, five were murders of 
wives, four of lady friends, three of 


children, one was committed for political 
reasons, four were senseless murders, and 
one was committed to cover up another 
offense. The average on the day of the 
offense was 27.69 years but only thirteen 
subjects were over the age of twenty-five. 
Summer was the season during which most of 
the offenses were committed (16), followed 
by spring (12). Of the forty-three subjects, 
eight had been imprisoned for more than 
eight years, thirteen for ten to fifteen 
years, five for five to ten years, and 
thirteen under five years. 


No address. 


2527 Schleicher, Rolf. Alkoholtater und 
Strafvollzug. (Alcohol offenders and cor- 
rectional treatment.) Zeitschrift fur 
Strafvollzug, 14(3):162-167, 1965. 


At the present time, few treatment possi- 
bilities are provided alcoholic inmates of 
German correctional institutions. The time 
in prison with its compulsory abstinence 
can by no means be regarded as a cure for 
alcoholism and without therapeutic aid the 
prisoner is not able to resist alcohol 
after release. Correctional institutions 
should have minimum programs for the alco- 
holic which should include information on 
the causes and effects of alcoholism with 
the aid of films, illustrations, and printed 
literature. Addicted drinkers should be 
organized in therapeutic groups of six 

to eight inmates in order to lead the indi- 
vidual out of his isolation; group therapy 
sessions should be conducted during working 
hours so that better cooperation on the 
part of prisoners may be obtained. The 
alcoholic needs to be helped to find a way 
out of his passive attitude and to come to 
a mental awakening which is conducive to a 
strengthening of his sense of responsibility, 
to self-education, and to the acceptance of 
increased tasks. 


No address. 
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2528 Busch, Max. Vollzug in weitgehend 
freien Formen. (Correctional treatment in 
freedom.) Zeitschrift fur Strafvollzug, 
14(3):168-171, 1965. 


Besides being committed to closed cor- 
rectional institutions, juvenile offenders 
in West Germany may be placed on probation, 
they may be released for work outside of an 
institution, or may be placed in open insti- 
tutions. Article ninety-one of the juve- 
nile court law provides that correctional 
treatment may be relaxed in appropriate 
cases and may take place outside of an 
institution. In accordance with this pro- 
vision it is possible to treat juvenile 
offenders during the time of their commitment 
in halfway houses which are located outside 
of institutional grounds. Occupants of the 
halfway houses are allowed to go to their 
places of employment during the day and pay 
for room and board if they are in a position 
to do go. Their leizure hours are more or 
less regulated depending on the amount of 
trust which is placed on each individual 
youth at the discretion of the houseparent. 
Prerequisite for such correctional treat- 
ment is a commitment of sufficient duration 
allowing for a division of this time into 
progressive stages of treatment. 


No address. 


2529 Schott, Otto. Zehn Jahre Freiganger- 
haus fur junge Gefangene. (Ten years of a 
halfway house for young prisoners.) 
Zeitschrift fiir Strafvollizug, 14(3):172-182, 
1965. 


Fliedner-Haus, a halfway house in Gross- 
Gerau, West Germany, was established in 
1954 to give young prison inmates the 
opportunity to complete their time of com- 
mitment outside of a correctional institu- 
tion, to give them new chances to prove 
themselves, to help bridge the transition 
between a closed institution and freedom, 
and to more effectively realize the task 
of juvenile correctional treatment begun 
in the closed institution. A juvenile is 
eligible to admission in the halfway house 
if, as a rule, his time of commitment is 
at least six months and if employment has 
been found for him. Due to the cooperation 
of employers and the example of successful 
and determined youths, the results of 
Fliedner-Haus have been encouraging in 
Spite of occasional failures. 


No address. 
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2530 National Academy of Sciences. National 
Research Council. Addiction and Narcotics 
Committee. Minutes of the twenty-seventh 
meeting, 1965. Washington, D.C., 1965, 

350 pe 


The report contains the minutes of the 
twenty-seventh meeting of the Committee 

and a record of those present. A number of 
appendices conclude the report, in which 
are included a financial statement on income 
and expenditures, applications for grants 
from the committee, and the results of 
medical research in various fields of drug 
administration and use, Some of the findings 
dealt with the following areas of drug use: 
the analgesic effects of-morphine and 
pentazocine on drug users, the withdrawal 
reactions to pentazocine and analysis of 
some factors influencing the interpretation 
of subjective data in clinical studies in- 
volving narcotics addiction. Also included 
are reports on drug addict rehabilitation, 
programs, and halfway house programs for 
addicts. 


No address. 


2531 National Association of Probation 
Officers, Annual report for 1964. London, 
1965, 11 p. 


The 1964 report of the British National 
Association of Probation Officers contains 
a descriptive account of its activities 
during the year, particularly in the areas 
of organization, the conditions of service, 
legal aid, legislation, aftercare, and 
social work. 


National Association of Probation Officers, 
6 Endsleigh Street, London, W.C., 1, England. 


2532 National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency. Salaries of probation and parole 
officers and juvenile detention staff in the 
United States as reported in jurisdictions of 
100,000 or more population 1965-1966. New 
York, 1965, 86 p. multilith. 


Statistics are presented on salaries of pro- 
bation, parole, and juvenile detention per- 
sonnel throughout the United States as of 
June 30, 1965. County and city data are fol- 
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lowed by state agency schedules, federal 
salaries, and a section on juvenile 
detention. Minimum and maximum salaries 
are cited where appropriate while miscel- 
laneous information such as car allowances 
is recorded when given by a department. 


National Council on Crime and Delinquency, 
44 East 23 Street, New York, New York 10010. 


2533 Guhring, Elizabeth. Criminal law in 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Women Lawyers Journal, 51(3):77-80, 93-95, 
1965- 


A conflict in criminal procedure has arisen 
between the state and federal courts be- 
cause the procedures of many state courts 
have offended fundamental principles of 
justice in the recent view of the Supreme 
Court, resulting in a flood of petitions 
for writs of habeas corpus from state 
prisoners. Many think that the Supreme 
Court in the past few years has unduly re- 
stricted law enforcement. Others think 
that the states should modernize their 
criminal procedure to narrow federal inter- 
vention in state cases. An examination of 
the cases recently decided by the Supreme 
Court in the area of confessions, where it 
was held that coerced confessions violate 
the fourteenth amendment (Fay v. Noia); 

in the area of self-incrimination, where 

it was held that the constitutional privi- 
lege against self-incrimination applies 

to the states as well as to the federal 
government, Malloy v Hogan, in the area 

of assistance to counsel where it was held 
that incriminating statements made by an 
accused in his lawyer's absence were not 
admissible in evidence, Massiah v. United 
States, and where it was held that assi- 
stance of counsel must be provided in state 
felony cases, Gideon v. Wainwright; in 

the area of search and seizures where it 
was held that evidence obtained by searches 
and seizures in violation of the federal 
constitution is inadmissible in state crimi- 
nal trials, Mapp v. Ohio, indicate that the 
Supreme Court has been forced to move into 
a vacuum created by the states when they 


ignored the Constitution. If all the states 
reorganized their responsibility as some are 
beginning to do by enacting laws bringing 
their habeas co proceedings into line 
with the new federal requirements, it would 
be less necessary for the Supreme Court to 
intervene and the conflict between federal 
and state courts would be halted. 


Elizabeth Guhring, Editor, Women Lawyers 
Journal, 821 Fifteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 20005. 


2534 Clifford, W. The group treatment of 
crime. Justice of the Peace and Local 
Government Review, 129(31):505-506, 1965. 


In the treatment of crime as in the treat- 
ment of society we tend to treat the indi- 
vidual rather than the group. Offenders 

are divided and classified by age, sex, 
criminal record, and length of sentence. In 
formulating treatment, individual cases are 
studied and punishment fits the offender 
rather than the offense. Group influences 
are more pervasive in reformative work. 
Group work has been used in industry, social 
work, psychiatric clinics, Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, and in prisons in a limited way. 

There are much wider implications of the 
group approach to the treatment of crime. 
There is room for special groups to be 
devised for the daily work in prisons and 
institutions and thus exploit prison con- 
tacts for the purpose of reform. The appli- 
cation of the group technique need not be 
limited to prisons, detention centers or 
borstals. The group technique can be used 
in all probation work and in society, from 
clinics for mothers through schools, youth 
clubs into factories and workshops as a 
means of preventing crime. Small groups are 
important and the family is important. The 
mass approach via television and advertising 
should be tried to develop stereotypes for 
lawabiding behavior. The present drift to 
depersonalization may be balanced by a more 
extensive use of group methods. 


No address. 
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2535 Short sentences. Justice of the Peace 
and Local Government Review, 129(32):524, 
1965. 


The proposals made by the Howard League for 
Penal Reform made to the Royal Commission on 
the Penal System in England for a new sen- 
tencing policy should be rejected. The 
principal purpose of sentence is punishment 
which should have a deterrent effect. The 
practical difficulty with the suggestion 
made by the League to review sentences of 
eighteen months or more for release on 
license under supervision is that in 1962 
more than half the daily average prison 
population were serving such sentences. It 
is also suggested that sentences of three 
months or less be abolished. Assuming this 
proposal relates to sentences at a detention 
center, it would deprive the courts of 
justice of one of their most useful powers. 
In regard to offenders who are older, it 
would give the offender an experience of 
imprisonment so that he would be less likely 
to repeat the offense. 


No address. 


2536 Christensen, A, Sherman. Requiem for 
an abandoned commitment. American Bar 
Association Journal, 51(8):741-743, 1965. 


For centuries the legal profession has con- 
sidered their gratuitous representation of 
indigent defendants charged with crime, one 
of their greatest public contributions. The 
system of court-appointed defense counsel 
serving without fee has been responsible for 
much of the progress made in the recognition 
and protection of the rights of those a 
accused of crime. This great tradition is 
dying. The Criminal Justice Act provides 
compensation for attorneys representing 
indigent defendant criminals in federal 
courts and the states that do not now have 

a similar statute will eventually pass such 
legislation. There are indications that 
representation under the unpaid assignment 
system may be better than under other 
systems. Payment does not improve the 
quality or diligence of service or take the 
place of the traditional commitment of the 
legal profession. The experience obtained 
from unpaid representation, the individual 
and professional rewards outweigh the money 
compensation. There are no inherent inade- 
quacies of organization in a sound assignment 
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system. Despite the legislation passed to 
provide compensation, the primary emphasis 
of the Bar should be on professional crafts- 
manship, a spirit of public service and com- 
mitment. The Bar should strive to fulfill 
its responsibilities and broaden its parti- 
cipation in defending criminal defendants. 


No address. 


2537 Harris County (Texas). Juvenile Pro- 
bation Department. Annual report 1964. 
Houston, 1964, 6 p. 


The report includes a summary of all the 
services of the Harris County Juvenile Pro- 
bation Department in 1964. Tables are in- 
cluded which show the total number of delin- 
quency referrals, according to age, race, 
sex and offense, and the breakdown of cases 
processed by the juvenile court, according 
to sex, race and final disposition. Another 
table gives the number and characteristics 
of all dependency referrals, a listing of 
the populations of the various foster home 
and emergency homes for children and a table 
of special services and support disbursements 
conclude the report. The report recommends 
an increase in staff and facilities to cope 
with the increasing number of children in- 
volved in delinquency and neglect. 


Juvenile Probation Department, 3540 West 
Dallas Street, Houston, Texas. 


2538 California. Youth Authority Department. 
The institutional summary: a preliminary 
presentation of selected data. William E. 
Cook, and Dennis Johns. Sacramento, May 
1965, 42 p. (Research Report No. 44+) 


A data collection project to provide infor- 
mation of the institutional experiences of 
California Youth Authority wards was insti- 
tuted by the Division of Institutions and 

of Research through the use of the Institu- 
tional Experience Summary to be completed for 
all Youth Authority wards released between 
July 1, 1963 and August 1, 1963. After the 
first six months of collection it was de- 
cided to analyze the data to determine 
whether the project should be continued. The 
report is based on 3,065 Institutional 
Experience Summaries returned by nine insti- 
tutions of youths released to parole during 
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the last six months cf 1963 following stays 
of three months or more at the institution 
of release. The daily institutional program 
in order of the largest participation, con- 
sisted of an academic curriculum, vocational 
training, and work assignment. Seven of the 
institutions, totaling 1,882 wards had psy- 
chiatric treatment programs. Almost a third 
or 583 of the wards, had been referred for, 
and nearly two-thirds, or 373 were given 
psychiatric treatment. Of 1,644 wards 
receiving individual therapy or counseling, 
86.3 percent or 1,419 wards did s0 at a 
frequency of once a week or less. Of 1,521 
receiving group therapy and counseling, 
1,119 or 73.6 percent did so at the same 
frequency. Disciplinary actions, an impor- 
tant area of the institutional experience 
of the study group of 3,065, 31.8 percent of 
the total had one or more "restrictions of 
privileges," whereas those with "removals 
from regular program" constituted 30.0 per- 
cent. The parole prognoses of the insti- 
tutional staff members on the Institutional 
Experience Summary forms revealed that of 
the 3,065 wards, 1,416 or 46.2 percent were 
rated as fair; 748 or 24.4 percent, good; 
692 or 22.6 percent poor; and 89 or 2.8 per- 
cent and 1l2 or 3.7 percent very good and 
very poor respectively. There was evidence 
of a direct relationship between good 

parole prognosis and good work performance 
and fewer removals from regular program. 

The percentage of wards receiving a "good" 
parole prognosis varied between 19.8 percent 
and 35.9 percent by commitment offense. 

Good parole prognosis appears to increase 
with age and shows no trend when wards are 
compared by race. Of the 3,065 wards 
followed, 3,057 received parole prognoses. 
Their violation rates ranged from a low 

of 6.7 percent for the "very good" category, 
to a high of 30.4 percent for the "very poor" 
category. Because of the inadequacies of 
the original forms this report is descrip- 
tive rather than analytical. However, a 
revised form has been provided and future 
reports will analyze as well as describe 

the data in the light of the information 
derived. The appendices include the I.E.S. 
forms and institutional information. 


No address. 


2539 The sociopathic criminal offender: 
what to do with him? (A panel discussion 


before the Ohio Common Pleas Judges Associa- 
tion.) University of Cincinnati Law Review, 
34(1):1-52, 1965. 


A panel discussion was held before a meeting 
of the Ohio Pleas Judges Association in 
December 1963 which was intended to serve 

as an educational and exchange medium for 
attending Ohio Common Pleas Judges and also 
as an initial phase of a protracted inquiry 
into the problem of the psychopath and what 
to do with him. The sociopathic or psycho- 
pathic personality is defined as emotionally 
immature, lacking insight, operating under 
the pressure of instincts or primitive drives 
rather than governed by rational thinking, 
lacking responsibility, anti-social, unable 
to distinguish between truth and falsehood, 
and failing to learn from experience. The 
psychopathic offender is a person who has 

a psychopathic personality, shows criminal 
tendencies, and presents a menace to society. 
He is a mentally ill offender who is con- 
sidered legally sane and able to enter a plea. 
Psychopathic or sociopathic behavior is 
determined and caused by environmental and 
psychological factors. When discovered at 
an early age, the sociopath will respond 
favorably to treatment while the older psycho- 
path does not. He usually "burns out" after 
reaching the age of forty. While technical 
aspects of the Ascherman Act which defines 
the mentally deficient offender and provides 
for dealing with him were considered ade- 
quate, the inflexibility of the Act can be 
criticized. It should be amended to allow 
more judicial discretion where probation 

and local remedial facilities might obviate 
the need for commitment to a state hospital. 
It was generally felt that since the M'Naghten 
rule of criminal responsibility is applied 
under Ohio law to the sociopath and makes 
him criminally responsible because he knows 
the difference between right and wrong, 
psychiatric evidence should be admitted at 
his trial so that both the protection of the 
individual offender as well as the protection 
of society would be better accomplished. 


No address, 





2540 Reckless, Walter C. Recommendation for 
revision of the Ascherman Act to more dis- 
criminatingly deal with abnormal offenders. 
University of Cincinnati Law Review, 34+(1): 
54-57, 1965. 


The Ascherman Act of the state of Ohio, 
which specifies the procedure to be followed 
by the criminal courts in their dealing with 
the abnormal offender, makes no distinction 
between the abnormal sex offender and the 
mentally ill and psychopathic offenders. 

The recommendation is made that the Act, in 
the light of new and different insights into 
the problem of the abnormal sex offender and 
the so-called psychopathic offender, be re- 
vised and that a special and separate law 

be set up to cover abnormal sex offenders 
and the legal procedure of dealing with 
them. The New Jersey sex offender law, 
which requires that the judge commit the 
abnormal sex offender as described in the 
law to the Diagnostic Center and that the 
court be required to follow the recommenda- 
tion of the director of the Diagnostic 
Center, can serve as a model. A separate 
law is suggested relative to the psychopathic 
offender which would also cover the neurotic 
and psychotic offenders. It would empower 
the judge to make commitments to an appro- 
priate diagnostic institution in the state 
for a designated period of observation and 
would bind the judge to the recommendation 
of the diagnostic unit. A medical center 
should be established for Ohio's prison 
system which would contain: (1) facilities 
to take care of the serious medical and 
health problem of the prisoners; (2) a 
diagnostic unit for the abnormal sex 
offenders, and psychopathic, psychotic, and 
neurotic offenders committed for diagnosis 
and recommendatien from the common pleas 
court; and (3) facilities for transfer from 
the prisons of abnormal prisoners whose 
mental condition was not apparent before 
imprisonment. 


Walter C. Reckless, Ph.D., Professor of 
Social Work and Sociology, Ohio State 
University, Ohio. 
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2541 Seeman, William. Behavioral science: 
M'Naghten and the sociopathic offender. 
Cincinnati Law Review, 34(1):58-64, 1965. 


The law on criminal responsibility must be 
brought up to date with the lack of know- 
ledge currently amassing in the social, 
psychological, and political fields. As to 
whether a sociopathic offender is capable 
of knowing right from wrong, he knows it 
only in the sense that he knows the context 
in which one uses the word "guilt." However, 
he does not feel guilty himself in those 
situations in which others ordinarily 
experience such feelings. The suggestion 
of one judge, that where serious mental 
abnormality is acknowledged the court 
should abdicate its traditional function of 
sentencing or disposition, is an arrange- 
ment which would be made most effective by 
coordination with some central agency which 
would offer both diagnostic and treatment 
procedures of its own and which would have 
broad powers of recommendation and disposi- 
tion. With respect to the rehabilitation 
and release of the psychopathic offender, 

a revision of the Ascherman Act is recom- 
mended which would permit direct release 
under supervision from the treatment center 
of a person who has responded favorably to 
treatment. Returning such a person to 
prison to complete his legal sentence would 
not be in the best interests of society. 


William Seeman, Ph. D., Professor and Senior 
Research Associate in Psychology, University 
of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


2542 Dennis, A. D. Social determinants of 
the delinquent personality. Courier: 
British Columbia Corrections Association, 
2(9):4-8, 1965. mimeo. 


While recognizing the fact that physical 
environment is a substantial contributor to 
the delinquent personality, the weight of 
thinking is that social action-reaction 
pattern plays the outstanding role in shaping 
the personality. Society and teachers have 
become too sensitive to the failings of 
adolescents and thus are too apt to over- 
detect and to overemphasize the wrong. The 
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act should be assessed within its own magni- 
tude. Social, legal, and moral classifica- 
tion of persons as divergent tends to indi- 
cate to the delinquent that the delinquent 
response is what we expect of him and leaves 
him no choice but to live up to expectations. 


Peter Born, Editor, Courier, 1875 W. 7th 
Avenue, Vancouver, British Columbia. 


2543 Richmond, Re G. Ej Reflections of a 
prison doctor. Courier: British Columbia 
Corrections Association, 2(9):8-13, 1965. 
mimeo. 


The areas most apt to produce the multi- 
problem family and the delinquent should be 
more closely surveyed and the genetic, bio- 
logical, psychiatric, or social factors 
associated with these "hard-core" families 
in the development of the delinquent should 
be more systematically researched. In the 
field of genetics, only gross abnormalities 
have been ascertained. Although some 
obvious and recognizable effects in human 
behavior are well known, a great deal more 
must be learned about the chemistry of the 
body and its effect on mind and behavior. 
This research is to assist in the essential 
need to recognize the maladjusted in early 
childhood and to treat him. To effect this 
early awareness of a child's emotional 
disorder, help must be sought by the parent 
and the community must be ready to supply 
it. Teachers, especially, must be trained 
to recognize maladjustment in a young child. 
Mental health facilities and services must 
be expanded. For the habitual more socio- 
pathic offender residential care in a special 
school, psychiatric hostel, or residential 
clinic is most desirable. Such facilities 
had been provided in England during the 
second world war and were so successful that 
the program was retained and expanded great- 
ly. The prime need is to keep the child 
who has socially offended out of the cor- 
rectional and penal institutions whenever 
possible. 


R. G. E. Richmond, M.D., Senior Medical 
Officer, Oakalla Prison, Burnaley, British 
Columbia. 


2544 Minnesota. Governor's Coordinating 
Council on Alcoholism. Final report. 
[St. Paul7, December 1965, 59 p. mimeo. 


This report of the work of the Governor's 
Council on Alcoholism covering a period 

of three years attempts to designate and 
evaluate the alcoholic problem as it exists 
in and pertains to Minnesota and its citizens, 
It is determined that there are 75,000 
alcoholics who have a direct adverse effect 
on and additional 375,000 Minnesotans and 
who are costing the state an estimated 
$39,375,000 annually. There are some twenty- 
nine recognized organizations or associations 
engaged in the respective fields of research, 
prevention, and treatment of alcoholism. 
There is much duplication in coverage in 

the same areas of service while other areas 
of need are neglected. While the work being 
done by these organizations is excellent, it 
falls far short of the needs and facilities 
because of lack of finances and lack of 
coordination to avoid duplication. The 
Council recommends increased budgetary 
allowances to state agencies engaged in 
dealingwith alcoholism. It also suggests 
that coordination between all services be 
made by the creation of an Alcoholism Service 
and related State Advisory Council on Alco- 
holism to be under the Division of Medical 
Services of the Department of Public Welfare. 
The function of this Service would be to 
coordinate existing services so as to in- 
crease their efficiency by reducing dupli- 
city; to continually evaluate and appraise 
the alcoholism problems and their solutions; 
and to recommend, aid, and initiate new 
services or methods to cope with alcoholism 
as indicated. While the Council recognized 
the need for more service agencies in the 
fields of research, prevention, and treat- 
ment of alcoholism and alcoholics, it recom- 
mends the establishment of a non-service 
agency as essential to evaluate and coordi- 
nate existing service facilities. 


No address. 
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2545 Radzinowicz, Leon. Ideology and crime: 
the deterministic position. Columbia Law 


Review, 65(6):1047-1060, 1965. 


To explain the existence and distribution 

of crime in society and to discover why 
certain individuals become criminals, crimi- 
nal statistics were first used to explore 

the incidence of crime relation to charac- 
teristics, education and social and environ- 
mental factors. They revealed that the 
annual number of recorded crimes as well as 
the contribution to these statistics by the 
various sections of the population living 
under differing social conditions remained 
substantially the same. These regularities 
were used as a base from which to start the 
search for the underlying social causes. 

The causes were found to be manifold and 
social factors were of overriding importance. 
The empirical study marked a transition from 
the liberal or deductive to the inductive 

or deterministic interpretation of society. 
Near the middle of the nineteenth century, a 
new type of social research was attempted 

in France and England by observing the 
criminals themselves and the actual breeding 
grounds of crime. While they were aware of 
the many factors involved, they key factor 
was defined as the refusal of the pauper or 
criminal to work, which they assumed steemed 
from some moral defect. This criminal aspect 
shortly gave way to the social aspect as a 
result of objective studies of the appalling 
conditions in which large masses of the popu- 
lation lived. Crime thus appeared as normal 
expression of these abnormal conditions and 
the way was opened for the interpretation of 
crime in terms of the whole economic structure 
of society. At the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century, the Marxist economic inter- 
pretation of history that the mode of pro- 
duction determined the essence of society 
was applied to crime. Not free will but 
social environment determined whether one 
became a criminal. The first systematic 
attempt to inquire into the personality of 
the offender and to formulate the thesis 

of individual causation of crime was made 

in 1876 by Cesare Lombroso. His was the 
concept of the “born criminal" who was 
easily identified by physical peculiarities 
or mental abnormalities. Lombroso's doc- 
trine gave birth to the Positivists, a 
school of criminology which negated the 
classical concept of criminal responsibility 
as grounded in the tenet of free will. Their 
doctrine of responsibility, by virtue of the 
fact that the individual lives in society 
and is responsible for every one of his 

acts; and legal responsibility, as deter- 
mined by whether the individual has com- 
mitted an act defined as an offense. The 
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impact of the Positivists was felt in many 
ways, of which the most prominent were: 

(1) the need to understand the offender; 
(2) the mobilization of resources of 
anthropology, psychiatry, and psychology 

in an empirical study of the personality 

of the delinquent and the ways in which he 
reacted to his environment; (3) the scien- 
tific approach helped to produce the first 
schools of criminology and added new dimen- 
sions to the study of crime and its control; 
(4) the establishment of permanent inter- 
national bodies to consider the problem of 
criminal justice and the treatment of 
offenders; and (5) the practical influence 
of positivism upon the penal codes them- 
selves. 


Leon Radzinowicz, Professor of Criminology 
and Director of the Institute of Criminology, 
University of Cambridge, Cambridge, England. 


2546 Gramatica, Filippo. La "non-politique" 
de la politique de défense sociale. (The 
non-political sense of the movement for 
social defense.) Revue Internationale de 
Criminologie et de Police Technique, 19(2): 
87-94, 1965. 


The movement for social defense has erro- 
neously been portrayed as representing a 
political movement. The reason for this 
interpretation lies in the fact that the 
social defense philosophy characteristically 
considers criminality as a manifestation of 
antisociality. This attitude begs the 
question: disorder in relation to what 
order? Is the social defense movement to 
bring about a new order? If so, then this 
movement is in fact a revolutionary and 
political movement. Yet social defense 
merely wants to rely on the science of man, 
interpreted in the broadest sense, for 
orientation in reforming society. In the 
sphere of criminology, it demands from the 
science of man the means to prevent and 
combat the particular form of antisociality 
manifested in criminality. It purports to 
apply to society the results of science to 
the fight against antisociality but intends 
to do so only through legal means. Social 
defense is thus political as a practical 
activity but it is always alert to the 
results of science and never limited to 
specific preconceived ideas. 


No address. 
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2547 Mutrux, S. Constantinidis, Jr. 
Contribution a la connaissance psychopatholo- 
gique des voleurs et des escrocs. (Contri- 


bution to the psychopathologic understanding 
of thiefs and swindlers.) Revue Inter- 
nationale de Criminologie et de Police 
Technique, 19(2):95-108, 1965. 


In the Bel-Air psychiatric clinic in Switzer- 
land, 100 individuals convicted of crimes 
against property were subjected to medical 
and psychiatric examination in order to 
determine their mental and somatic particu- 
larities. This group did not represent a 
typical cross section of offenders since the 
individuals were referred to the clinic by 
the courts because of suspected psychological 
disturbances. Nevertheless, the criteria 
used by the courts were so vague that there 
is no reason to believe that the examined 
sample differs greatly from the larger popu- 
lation of persons convicted of offenses 
against property. Some of the examination 
results showed that forty-five percent of 
the subjects presented signs of somatic dis- 
order, fifty percent had experienced some 
difficulty with insomnia, thirty-five percent 
with enuresis. All of the offenders demon- 
strated affective morality or personality 
maladjustment in varying degrees and their 
I.Q. level was generally low. Furthermore 
seventy-five percent of the subjects had 
suffered from prejudicial familial circum- 
stances and eighty percent were victims of 
constitutional hereditary mental disturbances. 
In view of these and many other somatic and 
mental difficulties experienced by these 
offenders, it is implausible to believe that 
ordinary incarceration will fulfill the 
therapeutic needs of the group or the pro- 
tective needs of society. A better solution 
would be provision of the medical and 
psychiatric service sorely needed by such 
offenders. 


No address. 


2548 Haenni, Maurice. Apercu de la 
toxicomanie & Genéve. (A study of drug 
addicts in Geneva.) Revue Internationale de 
Criminologie et de Police Technique, 19(2): 
109-120, 1965. 


In Geneva, Switzerland, narcotics can be 
legally obtained only upon presentation of 
a physician's prescription to a pharmacist. 
At the end of each month the pharmacist must 
surrender a list of all narcotics sold and 
consequently the Geneva authorities have an 
accurate knowledge of the amount of legal 
drugs sold. The physicians of the twenty- 
three most proliferous users of narcotics 
were interviewed in order to obtain 


information on the age of these users, the 
reason for the prescription and the physical 
and psychic conditions of the users. Of the 
twenty-three patients, three were cancerious, 
a total of nineteen suffered various degrees 
of physical pain, while four had become 
addicted as the result of habit forming 
narcotics consumed during a previous illness, 
Nine of the twenty-three suffered some form 
of personality maladjustment and two from 
insomnia. Five of these addicts had 
attempted a cure but to no avail. Comparison 
of statistics on narcotics in Geneva in the 
last three years shows a progressive decrease 
in total narcotics consumption. Unfortunately, 
however, there is no way of establishing the 
amount of illegal drugs used over the same 
period. 


No address. 


2549 Berger, Roland. La famille est-elle 
un foyer criminogéne? (Is the family a 
criminogenic factor?) Revue Internationale 
de Criminologie et de Police Technique, 
19(2):121-130, 1965. 


In the rapidly changing family structure 
of modern western society, certain family 
groups have become a criminogenic influence 
almost in spite of themselves. Aside from 
the clear-cut case of corruptive education 
in which parents teach children to engage 
in dishonest activity, other less discernible 
circumstances favor the criminal upbringing 
of the child. The example of slightly dis- 
honest parents who cheat on income tax, 
custom duties, insurance reports, etc., can 
influence the child towards a disregard for 
society's principles of honesty. Parents’ 
rejection of their children can also be a 
prime factor in driving the child towards 
crime; this rejection may be through sheer 
selfishness or again due to the pressures 
of modern living which leave the parents 
with no time or energy to educate their 
children. Incomplete families, either be- 
cause of death, divorce, separation or 
simply estrangement and lack of love are 
another main source of criminality since 
they lead to insecurity in the child which 
in turn is translated into rebellion. In 
short, the rapid changes in modern society 
place an ever greater burden on the family 
for education, socialization and satisfaction 
of the child, yet the modern way of life makes 
it more difficult to fulfill these obliga- 
tions. 


No address. 
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2550 Messinger, E., & Zitrin A. Psicosi, 
psiconevrosi, debolezza mentale e tipi di 
personalita in tossicomani criminali. 
(Psychosis, psychoneurosis, mental deficiency 
and personality type in criminal drug addicts.) 
Quaderni di Criminologia Clinica, 7(2):137- 
154, 1965. 


Between 1954 and 1960, 4,500 criminal drug 
addicts underwent psychiatric examination 

at the Psychiatric Clinic of the Court of 
General Session of the County of New York. 
Comparing this group with another non-addict 
criminal group which had been studied pre- 
viously, it was found that the incidence 

of psychosis, psychoneurosis and mental 
deficiency in drug addicts was extremely 
low, yet that the rate of incidence of 
psychopathy was at least three times higher 
in this group; on the other hand, half of 
this group can be described as having psycho- 
pathic personalities with the other half 
manifesting minor personality disturbances 
and moral irresponsibility. From these 
facts it can be concluded that the best way 
for society to meet the problem of criminal 
drug addicts is, firstly, to employ those 
social and legal means best adapted to combat 
psychopathy and secondly to use those social 
and pedagogical means which will elevate 

the citizen's moral standards and sense of 
ethical responsibility. 


No address. 


2551 Blos, Peter. La criminalita minorile 
femminile: tre gruppi tipici. (Female 
juvenile delinquency: three typical groups.) 
Quaderni di Criminologia Clinica, 7(2): 
193-212, 1965. 


The phenomenology of delinquency shows a 
distinct difference between male and female 
which is rooted in their unequal psycho- 


sexual development. During the phase of 
preadolescence the girl normally defends 
herself against the regressive pull toward 
the preoedipal mother, while the boy re- 
gresses to the pregenital phases of develop- 
ment. This gives the boy a wider variety 

in the delinquent repertoire. The pre- 
dominant aspect of the girl's delinquent 
behavior is an expression of a relationship 
problem while the delinquent boy concerns 
himself primarily with the mastering of 
object and with the discharge of aggression. 
Treatment of the girl is wrought with greater 
difficulty and has more discouraging 

results than that of boy offenders. Typical 
constellations of female delinquency include: 
(1) the girl who has failed the task of pre- 
adolescence and succumbs to the regressive 
pull toward the mother, manifest delinquency 
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makes its appearance in the defense against 
regression and in heterosexual acting out 
covering up an underlying homosexual orien- 
tation; (2) the girl who has not achieved the 
semblance of an oedipal resolution, sexual 
acting out here is a spiteful, retaliatory 
act against the mother; and (3) the girl 
whose acting out is in the service of the 
ego, the need for the establishment of a 
temporal continuity within the ego to re- 
store the sense of reality causing the girl 
to resort often to asocial or antisocial 
behavior. Implicit in this theoretical form- 
lation is the assumption that a precondition 
for acting out exists since the girl's 
symptomatic behavior remains that of sexual 
involvement, preventive work is of greatest 
importance. 


No address. 
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p 276 The unmet social work needs of an 
inmate population of a county correctional 
institution. 


PERSONNEL: Frank F. Miles. 

AUSPICES: Portland State College, School of 
Social Work; Multnomah County Sheriff's 
Department; Multnomah County Correctional 
Institution. 

DATES: Began April 6, 1965. 
pletion May 30, 1966. 


Estimated com- 


CORRESPONDENT: Frank F. Miles, Ph. D., School 
of Social Work, Portland State College, 
Portland, Oregon. 


SUMMARY: This descriptive and exploratory 
study will form a basis for the development 

of policy. The underlying assumption is that 
inmates have a number of problems in addition 
to their criminality and that recognition and 
treatment of these problems might help reduce 
the incidence of recidivism. The universe 
studied is the population of male inmates 

in the Multnomah County Correctional Institu- 
tion in the fall of 1965. The age range is 
eighteen to seventy, the number of subjects, 
approximately 140. The subjects will be inter- 
viewed with a schedule and with open-minded 
exploration to ascertain the frequency, extent 
and intensity of their problems as they see 
them and as the social workers see them. 

These problems will then be related to the 
available services and agencies in the com- 
munity. Tests of reliability will be used 

and responses compared by category for the 
psychological and social data available on 

the subject population. Ten graduate students 
with experience in social work will cooperate 
on this project. 


P 277 The integration of a-social men into 
the ranks of the employed. 


PERSONNEL: J. Strijbosch. 

AUSPICES: Netherlands Ministry for Culture, 
Recreation and Social Work. 

DATES: Began 1960. Completed 1965. 


CORRESPONDENT: Dr. J. Strijbosch, Bureau for 
Sociological Research and Slum Clearance, 
Stationsweg 4, 's-Hertogenbosch, Netherlands. 


SUMMARY: The study attempted to discover 
whether a-social conduct was related to the 
inability to get or keep a job. Also under 
investigation were: age, profession, discrim- 
ination by employers and other traits possibly 
related to the inability to get or keep a job. 
The population studied consisted of 11) a-so- 
cial male heads of households, most of whom 
were known to the police. Data was gathered 
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from the regional labor office, the municipal 
bureau for social affairs and interviews with 
employers and social workers. Findings were 
as follows: a-social men are more likely to 
be out of work than non-a-social men; there 
is no relation between job-instability and 
age for the men studied; there seems to be a 
relationship between the constant changing of 
jobs and poor housing and crime and delin- 
quency; the men who were employed compara- 
tively steadily had smaller families and were 
less likely to have intellectual or psycholog- 
ical problems. 


P 278 A comparative study of personality 
and attitudinal factors of delinquent boys 
and a matched control group of the same age, 
sex, social class and neighborhood. 


PERSONNEL: Betty Swift; Hilde T. Himmelweit. 
AUSPICES: London School of Economics; 

Science Research Council; Great Britain 
Department of Education and Science. 

DATES: Began 1962. Estimated completion 1966. 


CORRESPONDENT: Professor Hilde T. Himmelweit, 
London School of Economics, Houghton Street, 
London, W. C. 2, England. 


SUMMARY: The study forms part of a follow-up 
study of 600 thirteen year old middle and 
working class boys in the Greater London area, 
463 of whom have been reinterviewed, now at 
age twenty-three. At thirteen, we sought in- 
formation about their values and attitudes, 
their family relations, school behavior and 
attitude to school, aspirations, sociometric 
position as well as replies to personality 
tests measuring anxiety and extrapunitiveness. 
From the teachers we obtained information 
about their class position, their behavior 
and their ability. Subsequently, after the 
completion of the second interview some ten 
years later, we obtained from the Home Office, 
information about all those who had come up 
against the law, the frequency, severity and 
character of their delinquency. We had 
matched each of the sixty-six delinquents 
with a "twin" of the same age, I. Q. and 
social class and drawn from the same class- 
room, to establish how far: 

(1) in attitudes and values; 

(2) in type of family relations; 

(3) in aspects of interaction with school, 

the delinquents at thirteen (i. e. prior to 
committing any delinquent act) differed from 
their controls. 


This study, then, by controlling for social 
background and neighborhood factors, focuses: 
(1) on personality and relational variables; 
(2) om following through into adult life, the 
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delinquent and his control. Thirty-eight 
pairs were interviewed. Certain preliminary 
conclusions emerge showing that already prior 
to committing delinquencies, the delinquents 
differed from their controls in their attitude 
to fighting, in their relations to their 
family and in their standing at school with 
teachers and peers. Such study, by focussing 
on attitudinal and personality factors, will, 
it is hoped, complement the more sociological 
orientated study current in the literature. 
Differentiation between types of delinquents 
is attempted. 


P 279 The etiology of delinquency. 


PERSONNEL: W. Sjostrand; G. Herting. 
AUSPICES: Kriminalvardsstyrelsen, Statens r&d 
For samhallsforskning; Uppsala University, 
Institute of Education. 
DATES: Began January, 1962. 
pletion December, 1965. 


Estimated com- 


CORRESPONDENT: Professor W. Sjostrand, 
Institute of Education, S:t Olovsg. l2, 
Uppsala, Sweden. 


SUMMARY: The project is intended to verify 
or falsify the hypothesis that delinquency 
to a great extent depends on lack of social- 
ization, in regard to either the emotional 
bonds between parents and children or norm 
transmission. Intelligence tests and person- 
ality tests have been given 1,300 men, seven- 
teen to twenty-one years of age, as one of 
the steps in this research. 


P 280 Inmate development project. 


PERSONNEL: Peter G. Garabedian; Dennis Martin; 
Ely Chertok; William Hunter; William Rietz; 
Shannon Hiatt. 

AUSPICES: Washington State University; 
Washington State Penitentiary; 

National Institute of Mental Health. 

DATES: Began September, 1964. Completed 
August, 1965. 


CORRESPONDENT: Dr. Peter G. Garabedian, 
617 Canary Drive, Walla Walla, Washington. 


SUMMARY: The project consists of two major 
phases. The first is a Staff Training Insti- 
tute. Here the staff, consisting of eleven 
correctional officers and nine treatment per- 
sonnel, were trained in a variety of strate- 
gies of intervention. The major methods of 
training were lectures and small group dis- 
cussions. The second phase is the Inmate 


Development Program. It consists of two 
contrasting models. Model A is based on the 
principal of group discussion and the staff 
role is non-direct. Staff expectations are 
minimal so that inmates in this program will 
have the opportunity to develop their own 
norms, primarily through the strategy of 
small and large group discussions. Model B 
is based on the idea of a direct staff role. 
The program is staff-centered and directed. 
Inmate choice and program options are mini- 
mized. This program consists of a highly 
structured set of activities, such as courses 
in mental hygiene, physical education, crimi- 
nology, etc. Conformity to staff expectations 
is rewarded and deviance is punished. An on- 
going program of research is designed to 
assess the impact of the two models on the 
four social-types (Pro-social; Anti-social; 
Pseudo-social; A-social) as well as the con- 
sistency of the staff in playing one or an- 
other of the roles. 


P 281 The Parkland Non-Residential Group 
Center, Louisville, Kentucky. 


PERSONNEL: John M. Wall; Newton McCravy, Jr.; 
William Robinson; Dolores Delahanty; 

Terry Bisson; Robert Fishman. 

AUSPICES: President's Committee on Juvenile 
Delinquency and Youth Crime; Kentucky Child 
Welfare Research Foundation; Kentucky Child 
Welfare Department; Southfields Residential 
Group Center; University of Louisville, 

Kent School of Social Work; Jefferson County 
Juvenile Court; Louisville Board of Education; 
Parkland Junior High School; Louisville 
Police Department, Youth Bureau. 

DATES: Began March 1, 1965. Continuing. 


CORRESPONDENT: Newton McCravy, Jr., Director, 
Parkland Non-Residential Group Center, 
Parkland Junior High School, 

2509 Wilson Avenue, Louisville, Kentucky, 
40210. 


SUMMARY: The Parkland Community Rehabilita- 
tion Group Center is an experimental attempt 
to deal constructively, within a specified 
geographical area of Louisville, Kentucky, 
with the hard core thirteen and one half to 
fifteen and one half year-old male offender. 
The group center will attempt to establish 
a conventional culture with resulting norms 
and values that will lead to conventional 
behavior, school adjustment and non-delin- 
quent goals for the participating clients. 
The project, situated in Parkland Junior 
High School, will utilize a guided group 
inter-action approach, an effective revised 
half-day educational plan with remedial 
assistance, half-day work setting, aggressive 





intensive family casework along with weekly 
parental group counseling, an advisory feed- 
back committee composed of vital agency and 
community executives, a local community 
citizens action group, a thoroughly integrated 
research evaluation unity. 


P 282 A study of the employment of civilians 
in law enforcement agencies. 


PERSONNEL: Frederick Shaw; Lawrence J. Dempsey. 
AUSPICES: City College of the City University 
of New York, Baruch School, Graduate School of 
Police Science; Department of Police, 

New York City. 

DATES: Began January, 1963. 
1964. 


CORRESPONDENT: Mr. Lawrence J. Dempsey, 
955 Post Avenue, Staten Island 2, New York. 


Completed June, 


SUMMARY: This study investigates the consid- 
erations involved in the employment of civil- 
ians by law enforcement agencies, with the 
objective of determining the factors involved, 
analyzing the proposals offered by previous 
studies and appraising recommendations in the 
light of present conditions and police service 
requirements. 


The study includes: 

(1) a review and analysis of the use of civil- 
jians by the New York City Police Department 

and the recommendations and suggestions made 

by interested groups or persons in support of, 
or opposition to, the use of civilians; 

(2) a survey of the duties and functions per- 
formed by police officers in the department 
that are not of a police nature and a compar- 
ison of the same duties performed by civilian 
employees. The various elements involved were 
considered, including the question of the con- 
fidential nature of the work, the use of 

women in certain positions or offices, the 
availability of qualified personnel, the matter 
of discipline and the possible need for the 
subjection of the civilian to certain quasi- 
military customs or requirements of the depart- 
ment; 

(3) an appraisal of the economic and profes- 
sional factors involved in the employment of 
civilians, including career development oppor- 
tunities, career advancement, financial com- 
pensation, professional or skilled recognition, 
promotional opportunities and advantages or 
disadvantages as compared to employment out- 
Side the law enforcement field. 

(4) a comparison of the number of civilians 
employed (and the duties they performed) by 

the New York City Police Department and the 
number employed by other police departments 

in twenty large cities across the United States. 
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This study forms the basis of a Master's 
thesis. 


P 283 A study of the inmates of a Youth 
Welfare School for girls. 


PERSONNEL: Ulla V. Bondeson. 

AUSPICES: Lund University, Department of 
Sociology. 

DATES: Began 1961. 


Estimated completion 1966. 


CORRESPONDENT: Fil. Kand. Ulla V. Bondeson, 
Sociologiska institutionem, Lunds Universitet, 
Lund, Sweden. 


SUMMARY: This project will consider the youth 
welfare school as a type of "total institution" 
and the process of socialization as a type of 
"prisonization" and will apply the theory of 
differential association to the problem. 
Structured interviews comprising about 100 
questions will be given to elicit the inmate's 
conception of the treatment given; her inter- 
action with and attitudes toward the different 
categories of personnel; her interaction with 
and attitudes toward the other pupils; her 
attitudes toward other authorities; her early 
experiences at school, work and with her 
family; the number and type of her contacts 
outside the institution. Two sociometric 
tests, each containing ten questions covering 
positive and negative choices and ratings in 
regard to her own cottage and the entire 
school, will be given each subject and then 
repeated one month after the first adminis- 
tration of the test. All relevant records 
including a four year follow-up study of re- 
cidivism for each of seventy subjects will be 
used. The subjects are between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-one. 


P 284 Crofton House. 


PERSONNEL: Bernard C. Kirby; Samuel D. Mock; 
Thomas Nelson; Mrs. Thomas Nelson. 

AUSPICES: San Diego County Department of 
Honor Camps, Crofton House; San Diego State 
College; National Institute of Mental Health. 
DATES: Began June 1, 1964. Estimated comple- 
tion 1968. 


CORRESPONDENT: Bernard C. Kirby, San Diego 
State College, California, 92115. 


SUMMARY: Crofton House is an experimental 
agency in local corrections, for misdemeanants 
who otherwise would be in custody in the county 
jail or outlying honor camps. The offenders 
live in the House, and after a short period 
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of earning trust, are permitted to go out and 
work at regular employment, paying board and 
room, restitution, etc. Emphasis is on a 
wholesome relation to the community and upon 
intensive group counselling, six nights weekly. 
A follow-up study will be done to determine 
whether the experimental subjects or control 
subjects achieve better post-release adjust- 
mnet. The House opened October 5, 1964, has 
a capacity for twenty men, and during the 
period of experiment, will care for approxi- 
mately 100 men. 


P 285 A study of the Kansas Judicial System. 


PERSONNEL : 
AUSPICES: Kansas League of Women Voters. 
DATES: Began April, 1964. Continuing. 


CORRESPONDENT: Mrs. Carolyn Edmonds, 
7909 West 92 Street, Shawnee Mission, Kansas. 


SUMMARY: A study survey was made of the 

Kansas Judicial System which considered the 
present workings of the family court including 
the split jurisdiction, divorce system, court 
social services and staff, mandatory or volun- 
tary referrals to outside agencies by the 
court and the present system in other states. 
Findings revealed the desirability of central- 
ized jurisdiction over family matters. A Bill 
in the 1965 Legislative Session establishing 
centralized jurisdiction was defeated. There- 
fore, present efforts are being directed at 
education of the legislators and the public 
on this matter. 


P 286 Juvenile delinquency in Cordoba, 
Argentina: A cross-cultural test of the theory 
of the delinquent subculture. 


PERSONNEL: Lois Begitske DeFleur. 
AUSPICES : 

DATES: Began March, 1962. 
1964, 


CORRESPONDENT: Dr. Lois B. DeFleur, Department 
of Sociology, Transylvania College, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 


Completed October, 


SUMMARY: This study attempts to assess the 
degree to which Albert K. Cohen's theory of 
the delinquent subculture is appropriate for 
an industrial, urban community in Argentina. 
The basic design of the research was to inves- 
tigate the complex sets of factors in the 
urban setting, which according to Cohen, cause 
the development of a type of delinquent sub- 
culture. These included an examination of 
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Cordoba's social classes and their values, 
the family and the educational institution. 
It was concluded that Cordoba did not provide 
a social and cultural system sufficiently 
like the United States to make Cohen's theory 
applicable. Thus it was predicted that the 
delinquent subculture, as described by Cohen 
would not be found. A search was made for 
this type of delinquency through analyzing 

a systematic sample (N=273) of cases of 
delinquency in the Juvenile Court. Sixty- 
three juvenile offenders in the provincial 
jail were interviewed. An analysis of the 
patterns of delinquency, revealed through 
these sources, did not indicate the presence 
of the type of delinquency which Cohen 
described. 


P 287 The Southern California Records 
Matching Project. 


PERSONNEL: Maurice D. Van Arsdol, Jr.; 

Jon E. Simpson. 

AUSPICES: University of Southern California, 
Department of Sociology; U. S. Bureau of the 
Census; National Institutes of Health; 

Los Angeles County Probation Department. 
DATES: Began September 1, 1962. Estimated 
completion August 31, 1966. 


CORRESPONDENT: Dr. Jon E. Simpson, Department 
of Sociology, University of Southern 
California, University Park, Los Angeles, 
California, 90007. 


SUMMARY: This research is concerned with de- 
veloping procedures, for the matching of 

U. S. Bureau of the Census records with those 
of delinquency adjudicating agencies, in order 
to facilitate the computation of direct delin- 
quency rates and comparisons of characteris- 
tics of delinquents and the general popula- 
tion. Direct delinquency rates are construc- 
ted by the matching of agency records of in- 
dividual delinquents with the comparable cen- 
sus returns for these persons or for other 
household members. If successful, this pro- 
cedure should make it possible to obtain more 
extensive information on populations of delin- 
quents and their households than is now avail- 
able, and to complete comprehensive analyses 
of the interaction of individual and real 
characteristics of delinquents. A tabulation 
plan has been developed to further a theory 
building objective as well as a concern with 
a wide range of social structure measures to 
evaluate selected contemporary conceptions 

of delinquency. The project staff is now ana- 
lyzing the data tabulations for a population 
of "official" delinquents drawn from the 





Los Angeles Probation Department. More than 
9,000 subjects, ten to seventeen years of 
age are involved. 


P 288 A typology of juvenile delinquents and 
recidivists. 


PERSONNEL: Sheldon Glueck; Eleanor T. Glueck. 
AUSPICES: Harvard University Law School; 
National Institute of Mental Health. 

DATES: Began June 1, 1963. Estimated comple- 
tion May 31, 1968. 


CORRESPONDENT: Sheldon Glueck, Harvard 
University Law School, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 02138. 


SUMMARY: The major purpose of the research is 
to arrive inductively at a typology of delin- 
quents and recidivists and perhaps ultimately 
of treatment types. This typology would be 
derived from data initially reported in three 
volumes by Sheldon Glueck and Eleanor Glueck: 
Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency (Commonwealth 
Fund; Harvard University Press, 1950), Physique 
and Delinquency (Harper and Brothers, 1956) 

and Family Environment and Delinquency 
(Routledge & Kegan Paul; London, and Houghton 
Mifflin, 1962); and also from data growing out 
of the later follow-up to age thirty-one of the 
500 delinquents and 500 non-delinquents of 
Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency. 


These delinquents have been matched, case by 


case, with the non-delinquents by ethnic origin, 


age, intelligence quotient and residence in 
urban underprivileged areas. The follow-up 
materials contain not only information on the 
social histories of the offenders and their 
matched non-offenders, but also detailed 
criminal records and considerable evidence 

of their behavior in the Armed Services. 


Most of the data are already in tabular form, 
and it is anticipated that in 1965 a working 
monograph will be prepared containing the 
Salient facts of the follow-up study, includ- 
ing pertinent tables and definitions. These 
materials will later serve as the basis for 
detailing types of delinquents. More infor- 
mation on this project will be found in: 
Glueck, Sheldon and Eleanor. Varieties of 
delinquent types. British Journal of 
Criminology. July and October, 1965. The first 
of two monographs on a typology of delinquents 
is already under way. 
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P 289 A study of the concept of criminal 
insanity and its application in the 
United States. 


PERSONNEL : 

AUSPICES: South Dakota Legislative Research 
Council. 

DATES: Completed 1964. 


CORRESPONDENT: State Legislative Research 
Council, State Capitol, Pierre, South Dakota. 


SUMMARY: A study was made by the South Dakota 
Legislative Research Council on the concept 
of criminal insanity and its application. 

The M'Naghten rules, the irresistible impulse 
test, the Durham rule, the American Law Insti- 
tute draft, the Currens rule, exclusion of a 
jury decision on criminal insanity and the 
Colorado proposals were studied. A survey of 
the application of concepts of criminal in- 
sanity in the United States was made and par- 
ticular attention was given to South Dakota 
law and procedure on the matter. An inquiry 
into South Dakota facilities for the care of 
persons committed as criminally insane was 
also undertaken. A resumé of the study is 
available as: South Dakota Legislative Re- 
search Council. Criminal insanity, and facil- 
ities for persons committed as criminally 
insane. Pierre, South Dakota, Legislative 
Research Council. February 24, 1964. 19 p. 


P 290 A study of Washington State juvenile 
rehabilitation institutions. 


PERSONNEL: Duane Sturges; Gloria K. Clemmons; 
Evan A. Iverson; Thomas Pinnock. 

AUSPICES: Washington State Department of 
Institutions, Research and Program Analysis 
Section. 

DATES: Began February, 1964. 
December, 1964. 


Completed 


CORRESPONDENT: Evan A. Iverson, Ph. Dey 
Supervisor, Research and Program Analysis 
Section, Department of Institutions, 

P. 0. Box 768, Olympia, Washington, 98501. 


SUMMARY: This project used data routinely 
collected by the Central Office of the 
Department of Institutions for an examination 
of the operation of the Division of Juvenile 
Rehabilitation. Topics covered include insti- 
tutional population trends and projections, 
number of commitments by county, factors 
associated with delinquent behavior, a 
description of facilities and programs, 
length of institutional stay, parole perfor- 
mance, characteristics of admitted juveniles, 
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operating expenditures, staffing patterns and 
the problems, needs and opportunities facing 
the institutions in the forseeable future. 


P 291 The effects of rising commitment rates 
for juvenile delinquents on the duration of 
institutional stay and parole supervision. 


PERSONNEL: Duane W. Sturgis; Gloria K. Clemmons; 


Evan A. Iverson; Thomas Pinnock. 

AUSPICES: Washington State Department of 
Institutions, Research and Program Analysis 
Section. 

DATES: Began January, 1965. Completed March, 
1965. 


CORRESPONDENT: Evan A. Iverson, Ph. D., 
Supervisor, Research and Program Analysis 
Section, Department of Institutions, 

P. O. Box 768, Olympia, Washington, 98501. 


SUMMARY: The project investigated recent trends 
in the number of juvenile delinquents committed 
to the Department of Institutions and the im- 
pact of the rising number of commitments on 
the operation of institutions, the length of 
stay and parole supervision. The major con- 
sequences of the rising number of admissions, 
are reduced lengths of institutionalization 
and shorter periods of active parole super- 
vision, since the capacity of the institutions 
has not increased to accommodate the rising 
number of admissions. Likewise, the placement 
service by the Diagnostic Center, which re- 
ceives all juveniles when they are committed, 
cannot be as effective as desired because 
juveniles must be placed where space can be 
found rather than according to the most de- 
sirable treatment situation. Delinquents are 
released before the maximum value of institu- 
tionalization can be realized since insuffi- 
cient space exists. 


P 292 Trends and characteristics of juvenile 
court cases in Lewis, Mason and Thurston 
counties. 


PERSONNEL: Keith C. Coombs; Gloria K. Clemmons; 
Evan A. Iverson; Thomas Pinnock. 

AUSPICES: Washington State Department of 
Institutions, Research and Program Analysis 
Section. 

DATES: Began March, 1965. Completed May, 1965. 


CORRESPONDENT: Evan A. Iverson, Ph. D., 
Supervisor, Research and Program Analysis 
Section, Department of Institutions, 

P. 0. Box 768, Olympia, Washington, 98501. 








SUMMARY: This study was undertaken to deter- 
mine the characteristics and trends among 
juvenile court referrals in the subject 
counties. 





P 293 An analysis of the academic educational 
program in Washington State adult correctional 
institutions. 


PERSONNEL: Keith A. Coombs; 

Gloria K. Clemmons; Evan A. Iverson; 
Lawrence Delmore, Jr. 

AUSPICES: Washington State Department of 
Institutions, Research and Program Analysis 
Section. 

oo Began August, 1964. Completed April, 
1965. 


CORRESPONDENT: Evan A. Iverson, Ph. D., 
Supervisor, Research and Program Analysis 
Section, Department of Institutions, 

P. O. Box 768, Olympia, Washington, 98501. 


SUMMARY: This study is an evaluation of the 
organization, staffing, curriculum, services 
and expenditures of the academic programs in 
Washington State correctional institutions. 
This analysis includes an investigation of 
post-institutional performance in program 
participation for those persons who were 
assigned to academic programs. 


P 294 A study of the characteristics of 
participants in three different types of 
programs at Washington State institutions. 


PERSONNEL: Roger Stewart; Edna Arnold; 
Evan A. Iverson; Paul S. Sagers. 

AUSPICES: Washington State Department of 
Institutions, Research and Program Analysis 
Section. 

DATES: Began August, 1964. Completed 
January, 1965. 


CORRESPONDENT: Evan A. Iverson, Ph. D., 
Supervisor, Research and Program Analysis 
Section, Department of Institutions, 

P. 0. Box 768, Olympia, Washington, 98501. 


SUMMARY: This project was initiated to analyze 
the characteristics of residents in Washington 
State institutions who participate in each of 
three major programs and to determine whether 
certain characteristics vary consistently 
between programs. Groups of participants 
were compared with specific groups of non- 
participants and with other residents in terms 
of ten basic self-help characteristics in 
each of the three large state institutions. 
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The results showed that participants seem to 
differ significantly in some respects from 
non-participants. Further studies may com- 
pare more definitive groups of residents in 
terms of these factors. 


P 295 The street corner offense reduction 
experiment (SCORE), 


PERSONNEL: J. Warren Young, III. 

AUSPICES: Syracuse University, Youth Develop- 
ment Center; Department of Mental Health, 
Onondaga County; Syracuse Junior Chamber of 
Commerce; City of Syracuse. 
DATES: Began January 1, 1964. 
December 31, 1964. 


Completed 


CORRESPONDENT: J. Warren Young, III, 
420 E. Genesee Street, Syracuse, New York, 
13202. 


SUMMARY: To reach the hard-core delinquent 
teen-ager, we used a reclaimed delinquent 
and successful young men of the community 
guided by one professional. Advantages: 
low cost, community involvement, public 
accountability and some positive results 
with the boys. 


P 296 The Turrell Juvenile Court Fund. 


PERSONNEL: 
AUSPICES: Turrell Juvenile Court Fund. 
DATES: Began 1957. Continuing. 


CORRESPONDENT: Clementine B. Paulsen, 
Executive Secretary, Turrell Fund, 
100 N. Arlington Avenue, East Orange, 
New Jersey. 


SUMMARY: The Turrell Juvenile Court Fund is 

a resource available to the judges of the 
juvenile courts throughout New Jersey, to 
which they may apply for the cost of care, 
either in part or in whole, according to 

need, for the placement, treatment, or train- 
ing of certain children in private institu- 
tions, when in the opinion of the applying 
judge, placement of the juvenile in a state 
institution might be ineffectual or harmful. 
More than three hundred and fifty boys and 
girls between the ages of eight and eighteen 
have been placed through this program and more 
than fifty different schools, treatment centers 
and institutions have been used. 


The Fund has not borne the full cost of this 
endeavor, for when and where possible, the 
court is requested to secure, regardless of 
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how modest the amount, some contribution from 
the family. In some instances, though these 

are relatively few, counties, communities 

and referring agencies have also contributed 

toward tuition fees. 


To insure prompt action, procedure has been 
reduced to a minimum, and from the day the 
application is received at the Turrell office, 
all being in order and the request approved, 

a check in payment of the needed tuition is 
in the mail to the Court, within three days. 
However, in advance, it is necessary for the 
Court to perform much groundwork in the selec- 
tion of the institution, arranging for inter- 
views between the child and the intake office 
of the chosen facility etc. Once the young- 
ster is in placement, the Court is then 
responsible for providing to the Fund office 
periodic reports on the adjustment and 
progress of the child while in care, and upon 
discharge, a terminating report. 


P 297 The undergraduate police science 
program and its relationship with the 
New York City Police Department. 


PERSONNEL: Gerald Leonard. 

AUSPICES: Department of Police, 

New York City; City College of the City 
University of New York, Baruch School, 
Graduate School of Police Science. 
DATES: Began January, 1963. Completed 
January, 1964. 


CORRESPONDENT: Gerald Leonard, 
55 Park Terrace East, New York, New York, 
10034. 


SUMMARY: The findings of this project were: 
(1) that college graduates attain promotional 
ranks faster than non-college graduates in 
New York City Police Department; 

(2) that police science AAS degree graduates 
attain the rank of sergeant faster than 
college graduates; 

(3) the police department advocates higher 
education for its members, but uses its 
college graduates inadequately. 

This study forms the basis of a Master's 
thesis. 


P 298 A follow-up study of boys discharged 
from an institution for juvenile delinquents. 


PERSONNEL: Badr-El-DinAli; Khairy Kazem. 
AUSPICES: U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare; The National Center 
of Social and Criminological Research, 
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Cairo, U. A. R. 
DATES: Began December 31, 1963. 
completion December 31, 1968. 


Estimated 


CORRESPONDENT: Dr. Badr-El-Din Ali, Assistant 
Professor of Sociology, Ein Shams University, 
Cairo, U. A. R. 


SUMMARY: The purpose of this study is to de- 
termine whether an aftercare program for boys 
released from an Egyptian institution for 

juvenile delinquents would significantly re- 
duce recidivism, and if so, by what means and 


for what types of boys. 


Two hundred boys, eighteen to twenty-two years 
of age, were randomly selected from the boys 
discharged from an institution. They were 
divided into two groups: an experimental group 
which will receive aftercare services and a 
control group which will receive no aftercare 
services. All the boys will be followed for 
three years after discharge. At the end of 
the follow-up period, the two groups will be 
compared in reference to recidivism and char- 
acteristics related to recidivism. On the 
basis of these findings, conclusions will be 
drawn as to which type of aftercare services 
are most effective in preventing recidivism, 
the extent of their effectiveness and what 
sort of boy is most likely to respond to what 
sort of aftercare services. 


P 299 The special Youth Board Project of the 
Federation Employment and Guidance Service. 


PERSONNEL: Irving Barshop; Ida Linnick; 
Ethel Marks; Theodore Portnoff; Joseph Shay. 
AUSPICES: New York City Youth Board; 
Federation of Jewish Philanthropies; 
Federation Employment and Guidance Service. 
DATES: Began September 1957. Continuing. 


CORRESPONDENT: Irving Barshop, Federation 
Employment and Guidance Service, 

215 Park Avenue South, New York, New York, 
10003. 


SUMMARY: This project provides vocational 
guidance and special job placement to young- 
sters referred by the New York City Youth Board 
and cooperating agencies, from two high delin- 
quency areas of the Borough of Bronx in New 
York City. The youngsters referred for voca- 


tional guidance and special placement are delin- 


quent and pre-delinquent; many of them are mem- 
bers of fighting gangs. The objective of the 
project is to provide the youngsters with voca- 
tional goals and constructive employment and 
thus, to turn them away from destructive, anti- 
social behavior. An office in the Bronx was 
established to serve referrals in their own 
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locality. About two hundred boys and girls, 
eighteen to twenty-one years of age, are 
trained and placed each year. 


P 300 The effects of a "private club" 
membership system on parole success. 


PERSONNEL: Myles W. Rodehaver; 

Norbert V. Woods; Luke M. Smith. 

AUSPICES: St. Lawrence University; New York 
State Division of Parole; Alfred University. 
DATES: Began July 1, 1965. Estimated comple- 
tion July 1, 1966. 


CORRESPONDENT: Joseph J. Romoda, Dean, 
St. Lawrence University, Canton, New York. 


SUMMARY: Part of the yard of a maximum secu- 
rity prison was divided into small plots, 

each "owned" by a "private club." Each club 
has about four member-prisoners and they are 
allowed to select and expel members and to 
conduct various recreational activities on 
their land with a minimum of interference 
from the prison administration. There is a 
waiting list for membership, and violation of 
prison rules on the plot may result in confis- 
cation by the administration and reassignment 
to another group. Does this formal permission 
to organize primary groups by inmates possess- 
ing their own space have the effect of reduc- 
ing parole violations? Are good parole risks 
selected by the "club" members? Does selec- 
tion enhance the parole success characteris- 
tics of the prisoners while non-members de- 
viate even more in the other direction? How 
are both the positive and negative findings 
explained? About 500 prisoners, ranging in 
age from eighteen to sixty-five, are being 
studied. 


P 301 A study of children with learning 
problems. 


PERSONNEL : 

AUSPICES: Institute for Child Therapy of the 
City of Amsterdam. 
DATES: Began 1961. Completed 1963. 
CORRESPONDENT: T. J. C. Berk, Ph. D., 
Institute for Child Therapy, Niasstraat 59, 
Amsterdam, Netherlands. 


SUMMARY: Many different types of children, 
some delinquent, some delinquency-prone, are 
sent to the Institute for Child Therapy with 
learning or developmental disturbances. The 
children are referred to the Institute by 
psychiatric-psychological-pedagogical teams. 








This project studied a sample of fifty chil- 
dren ranging in age from seven to fifteen who 
were referred to the Institute and were attend- 
ing various schools. A qualitative evaluation 
was done on case history material, psycholo- 
gical and psychiatric developmental trends 

and educational developmental trends and com- 
parisons were made. Special techniques were 
developed for this study and an analysis of 
the home environment of each child was pro- 
duced. 


P 302 A study of the effectiveness of various 
social work procedures with delinquent and 
problem children. 


PERSONNEL: Richard Bohn; Richard Kuhlman; 

G. Gordon Parker; Caryl A. Steyer. 

AUSPICES: Dodge County Youth Committee, 
Fremont, Nebraska; Midland Lutheran College, 
Sociology Department, Fremont, Nebraska. 
DATES: Began January, 1964. Continuing. 


CORRESPONDENT: Caryl A. Steyer, Assistant 
Professor, Sociology Department, Midland 
College, Fremont, Nebraska. 


SUMMARY: The project consists of a study of 

the practical application of various techniques 
of social work with widely varied individuals 
as subjects. Particular emphasis is placed on 
recording. Evaluations of various techniques 
in approaching certain personalities and pro- 
blems are made. 


P 303 The Philadelphia Experiment in Services 
to Children (PESC). 


PERSONNEL : 

AUSPICES: Health and Welfare Council, Inc., 
Philadelphia; The Philadelphia Department of 
Public Welfare; Philadelphia Society to 
Protect Children; University of Pennsylvania, 
School of Social Work; The Philadelphia 
Foundation; Associated Day Care Service, Inc.; 
Children's Service Inc.; Episcopal Community 
Services of the Diocese of Pennsylvania; 
Family Service of Philadelphia; Family 
Counseling Service of Episcopal Community 
Services; Friends Neighborhood Guild; 

Bryn Mawr College, Graduate Department of 
Social Work and Social Research. 

DATES: Began October, 1961. Estimated comple- 
tion June, 1967. 


CORRESPONDENT: Lucile M. Allen, Coordinator- 
Practice Consultant, Philadelphia Experiment 
in Services to Children, Health and Welfare 
Council, Inc., 1617 John F. Kennedy Boulevard, 
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Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 19103. 


SUMMARY: This project attempts to test methods, 
techniques and resources for working with pre- 
delinquent and delinquent children under 
eighteen years of age and/or their families 
who have severe social disfunction and who, 
under our present agency practices, are not 
reached or are lost before significant change 
is achieved. 


This program of service and research required 
three committees (Executive, Practice and 
Research) coordinated through one person (the 
coordinator-practice consultant.) The Prac- 
tice Committee endeavored to discover ways of 
improving welfare services in Philadelphia to 
these families by: pooling what the partici- 
pating agencies already knew and could learn 
about serving them; stimulating the most 
economical and fruitful use of community re- 
sources in service to them; uncovering over- 
lappings and gaps in community services 
available to them and making these findings 
available to Philadelphia and the welfare 
field. A research design common to all 
agencies was agreed upon and through study and 
intensive service to a restricted caseload 
these gains were realized: opportunities to 
introduce on a limited scale new services 
urgently needed by clients; the giving of 
liberalized, well-sustained services which 
were ordinarily seldom realized because of 
budget restrictions; the agencies' heightened 
assurance of the great potential for client 
service inherent in their programs and the 
determination to seek means by which the 

PESC developmental programs could become part 
of agency-wide operation. 


P 304 Youth rehabilitation via individual 
planning and care: The Children's Home 
Finding and Aid Society of North Idaho, Inc. 


PERSONNEL: Spencer B. Wheatley; 

Robert L. Culbertson; David W. Duehlmeier. 
AUSPICES: Children's Home Finding and Aid 
Society of North Idaho, Inc.; National 
Institute of Mental Health. 
DATES: Began September, 1961. 
August, 1964. 


CORRESPONDENT: Mr. Spencer B. Wheatley, 
Superintendent, Children's Home Finding 
and Aid Society of North Idaho, Inc. 
Box 626, Lewiston, Idaho. 


Completed 


SUMMARY: This program was designed to provide 
a service to emotionally disturbed, delinquent 
children by placing them in a therapeutic 
family type situation. This was done by 
enabling them to experience therapeutic insti- 
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tutional care, family life experiences and 
community contacts. Professional casework 
services by a child welfare worker and special 
mental health personnel were available where 
indicated and specialized psychological and 
psychiatric consultation was provided. The 
project utilized the Children's Home as a 
receiving unit with children referred through 
the Youth Rehabilitation Counselor. 


A second major objective of the program was 
to help the public recognize that successful 
comprehensive care can help socially malad- 
justed youth. Through this recognition, it 
was envisioned that public attitudes and re- 
actions toward socially maladjusted children 
would be altered. 


Subjectively, all who have been involved with 
the project feel that it has been extremely 
important and very successful. Objectively, 
the number of referrals and growing pressure 
for service would indicate that the outlined 
objectives have also been successfully 
achieved. The project has stimulated commu- 
nity awareness and, directly or indirectly, 
has been responsible for considerable area 
movement toward better mental health services. 


P 305 The Clinton County, New York, Bail 
Project. 


PERSONNEL: Carman Santor; Brooks Anderson. 
AUSPICES: State University of New York, 
College at Plattsburgh. 
DATES: Began February, 1965. Continuing. 
CORRESPONDENT: Professor Brooks Anderson, 
Department of Social Science, State University 
College, Plattsburgh, New York. 


SUMMARY: This project will arrange for release 
without bail for people being held for court 
appearance if they seem to be suitable risks 
and if they cannot raise the bail needed. An 
application of a modified Manhattan Bail Project 
Questionnaire (ICCD Project #2109) will be 

used. 


P 306 American Bar Association Project on 
Minimum Standards for Criminal Justice. 


PERSONNEL : 

AUSPICES: American Bar Association, Chicago, 
Illinois; New York University Law Center, 
Institute of Judicial Administration; American 
Bar Association Endowment; Avalon Foundation; 
Vincent Astor Foundation. 


DATES: Began January 1, 1965. Estimated com- 
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pletion 1968. 


CORRESPONDENT: Richard A. Green, Institute 

of Judicial Administration, 

33 Washington Square West, New York, New York, 
10011. 


SUMMARY: The purpose of the project is to for- 
mulate and recommend standards for the admini- 
stration of criminal justice throughout the 
United States, applicable in both federal 

and state jurisdictions and embracing all 
phases of the process from investigative 
stages through judicial proceedings, sentenc- 
ing, review and parole procedures. The stan- 
dards will be in the nature of guidelines for 
all participants in the administration of 
criminal justice, but in some cases may be 
adaptable as statutes or rules of court. The 
extent of original research will depend upon 
the particular topic involved and the amount 
of work already done in that particular area 
of which the project can take advantage. 
Various professional personnel, predominantly 
law school professors, have been and will be 
retained as reporters and consultants to the 
advisory committees. There are a total of 
eighty special committee members and advisory 
committee members including State and Federal 
judges, law enforcement officers, prosecutors, 
public defenders, practicing attorneys and 
law school professors. 


P 307 An evaluation of a juvenile court 
resource unit. 


PERSONNEL: Hector Jaso; Kennison T. Bosquet; 
Kenneth C. Murphy; Gloria Gray. 

AUSPICES: Providence Child Guidance Clinic, 
Rhode Island; National Institute of Mental 
Health. 

DATES: Began September, 1963. Estimated com- 
pletion 1966. 


CORRESPONDENT: Hector Jaso, M. D., Providence 
Child Guidance Clinic, 333 Grotto Avenue, 
Providence, Rhode Island, 02906. 


SUMMARY: Since 1958, a Resource Unit composed 
of eleven responsible representatives of com 
munity agencies, has studied, made recommen- 
dations and service commitments to the Juve- 
nile Court on first-offender cases under 
fourteen years of age, referred from the 
Providence area. An approximately equal 
number of cases meeting the same criteria 
were seen by the Court each month without 
Unit intervention. Starting in September, 
1963, cases from this total population were 
assigned on an alternating basis of up to four 
per month to each of the above methods. This 
will provide seventy experimental (Unit) and 








seventy control subjects who are enrolled in 

a before-and-after plan of sociological and 
psychological assessment. Measures of involve- 
ment with community figures during the twelve- 
month period prior to Court referral are to 

be compared with the same measures for the 
twelve months following disposition. In 
addition, tests sensitive to personality 
changes are administered to each child at the 
time of referral and one year later. The 
purpose of the study is to determine whether 
this kind of intervention can be effective in 
keeping children out of further trouble in 

the community and whether any measurable 
changes in personality or attitudes can be 
discovered and related to behavioral changes. 


P 308 Helping the narcotic addict. 


PERSONNEL: Robert A. Roland; Max W. Billman. 
AUSPICES: Adult Probation Department of 
Hamilton County, Ohio. 
DATES: Began October, 1961. Completed 1965. 
CORRESPONDENT: Max W. Billman, Room 220, 
Court House, Cincinnati, Ohio, 45202. 


SUMMARY: The purpose of this project was to 
gain insight for the caseworker as well as 
the addict through a program of individual 
counseling, group therapy and vocational 
guidance. An atmosphere was created in which 
the addict could express facts, feelings and 
conflicts without fear of reprisals from 
accepted social authority. 


P 309 A study of the etiology and actions 
of juvenile gangs. 


PERSONNEL: Sylvia Staub. 
AUSPICES: University of Zurich. 
DATES: Began 1961. Completed 1965. 


CORRESPONDENT: Sylvia Staub, Witikonerstrasse 
172, 8053 Zurich, Switzerland. 


SUMMARY: This doctoral dissertation will include 
a study of the legal, psychological and socio- 
logical implications of the juvenile gang; the 
etiology of the formation of juvenile gangs; 

a study of the types of gangs manifested in 

the United States, newly developing countries 
and Europe; case description of Zurich gangs; 

a study of characteristics common to all gangs; 
theory and discussion of methods of prevention 
and resocialization of gang members both in 

the community and in institutions. 
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P 310 A strategy for study of social agency 
effectiveness. 


PERSONNEL: Don M. Gottfredson; 

Kelley B. Ballard, Jr. 

AUSPICES: Institute for the Study of Crime 
and Delinquency; National Institute of Mental 
Health. 

DATES: Began January, 1962. 
June 30, 1965. 


Completed 


CORRESPONDENT: Don M. Gottfredson, Ph. D., 
Institute for the Study of Crime and 

Delinquency, Crocker Anglo Bank Building, 
7th and J Streets, Sacramento, California. 


SUMMARY: The major goal of this study is 
development of methods for a systematic, con- 
tinuous program for evaluation of effective- 
ness of social agency operations. The study 
is focused on decisions made by paroling 
authorities for the California prison system, 
and it includes attempts to aid them in im- 
proving decisions. 

Sub-goals are: 

(1) description of the release decision 
process; 

(2) prediction of parole behavior outcomes; 
(3) tests of hypothesized treatment effects. 
Psychological testing and case file studies 
have been completed to provide data regarding 
7,000 male and 450 female prisoners, their 
parole hearings and (for those paroled) 
follow-up for one year. 


P 311 A juvenile youth center for Indians 
on the Salt River Pima-Maricopa Indian 
Reservation. 


PERSONNEL: Robert A. Roessel, Jr.; 

Sidney Smith; Chester L. Chiles; 

William S. King; Urban L. Giff. 

AUSPICES: U. S. Office of Juvenile Delinquency 
and Youth Development; Community Council of 
the Salt River Pima-Maricopa Indian 
Reservation. 
DATES: Began 1965. Continuing. 

CORRESPONDENT: Salt River Pima-Maricopa Indian 
Community Tribal Council, Route #1, Box 907-x, 
Scottsdale, Arizona. 


SUMMARY: This project is designed to provide 
a positive means of dealing with chronic 
reservation juvenile delinquents and their 
parents through the establishment of a comm- 
nity sponsored and staffed youth center. 
Potential delinquents and non-delinquent youth 
will also make use of some aspects of this 
center to establish it not solely as a place 
of correction, but rather as a location where 
socially deprived reservation youth receive 
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the support and understanding of the whole 
community as they are rehabilitated. 


The administration of the center will be 
Placed in the hands of the Tribal Courts and 
the center will be staffed by Indians. Edu- 
cational and job opportunities will be pro- 
vided. A major objective of the youth reha- 
bilitation program will be to instill the 
values of traditional Pima culture in the 
youthful offenders and their parents as a 
means of facing the realities of life in the 
modern world. 


P 312 Evaluation and extension of the 
Program for Detached Workers. 


PERSONNEL: Charles N. Cooper; 

Robert A. Gordan; Kenneth R. Vallis. 
AUSPICES: National Institute of Mental Health; 
Young Men's Christian Association of 
Metropolitan Chicago. 

DATES: Project received at ICCD July, 1965. 


CORRESPONDENT: Charles N. Cooper, Program for 
Detached Workers, Young Men's Christian 
Association of Metropolitan Chicago, 

19 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


SUMMARY: The effectiveness of the Program for 
Detached Workers in alleviating delinquent 
gang subculture will be evaluated over a 
period of time. The project will attempt to 
develop a program analysis system and to plan 
the extension of the youth opportunity struc- 
ture development, which is its goal throughout 
inner-city YMCA operations. 


P 313 A study of objective conditions for 
punishment in the Swiss Penal Code with 
comparative study of the German and Austrian 
law. 


PERSONNEL: Pierluigi Schaad; Erwin Frey. 
AUSPICES: University of Zurich. 
DATES: Began 1962. Completed 1963. 


CORRESPONDENT : Professor Dr. Erwin Frey, 
Hohenweg 6, Uitikon Zurich, Switzerland. 


SUMMARY: Through a study of the Swiss Penal 
Code and a comparative study of the relevant 
German and Austrian law, the following defini- 
tion of the objective condition for punish- 
ment has been derived. The objective condi- 
tion for punishment (objektive Strafbarkeits- 
bedingung) is the circumstance necessary for 
the punishment of the offense, which limits 
its punishability, lies outside of the typical 
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offense characteristics of illegality and 
guilt, does not have to be comprised of in- 
tent or negligence and is directly connected 
with the offense. This study has been sub- 
mitted to the University of Zurich as a doc- 
toral dissertation. 


P 314 The Society for the Moral Education of 
Youth and the Center for the Study of Youth 
Problems, Thessalonica, Greece. 


PERSONNEL: 

AUSPICES: Royal Providence Society; Society 
for the Protection of Youth; Office of the 
Deputy for Youth, Thessalonica Children's 
Court. 

DATES: Began 1965. Continuing. 
CORRESPONDENT: Dr. Constantin Vouyoucas, 

9 Aristotelous Street, Thessalonica, Greece. 


SUMMARY: A center for methodical, scientific 
research into youth problems has been estab- 
lished in Thessalonica. It will investigate 
problems of children, adolescents and youths 
from the biological, psychological, sociolo- 
gical, criminological and cultural aspects, 
particularly in regard to modern day Greece. 
The personnel involved will consist of pro- 
fessors at the University, high school 
teachers, doctors and lawyers working on a 
volunteer basis. 


P 315 Continuation of work on socialization 
and deviancy: the terminal phase of the Flint 
Youth Study. 


PERSONNEL: Ronald Lippitt; Stephen Withey; 
Martin Gold; Jack Logan; Frank Hawkinshire; 
Charles Jung; George Sproule; 

Jeffrey Eiseman; Marjorie Simberg; 

Marilyn Harris. 

AUSPICES: University of Michigan, Institute 
for Social Research; National Institute of 
Mental Health. 
DATES: Began 1958. Estimated completion 1965. 
CORRESPONDENT: Ronald Lippitt, Institute for 
Social Research, University of Michigan, 

Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


SUMMARY: This terminal phase of the Flint 
Youth Study includes a series of evaluative 
program experiments in collaboration with 
local agencies’ committees. These programs 
are: 

(1) a group therapy project with delinquents 
and their parents; 

(2) a delinquency prevention project in an 





elementary school; 

(3) family extension services; 

(4) teenage leadership training; 

(5) an interagency seminar for youth workers; 
(6) a community laboratory for youth workers. 
Six monographs will be published reporting 
the basic research findings of the program 
and documentary audio-visual materials con- 
cerning program innovations and aimed at 
professional workers in other communities 
will be produced. 


P 316 Development and evaluation of treatment 
programs for disturbed adolescent delinquents. 


PERSONNEL: Stuart N. Adams; Edgar W. Butler; 
Ronold Honnard; Harvey Ross; Karl Pottharst; 
Gertrude Harrow; Lisbeth Goldberg; 

Joseph L. Robinson; Randall M. Foster; 

William Viele. 

AUSPICES: Los Angeles County Probation Depart- 
ment; National Institute of Mental Health. 
DATES: Began March, 1964. Estimated completion 
July, 1967. 


CORRESPONDENT: Stuart N. Adams, Ph. D., 
Research Director, Los Angeles County 
Probation Department, 320 West Temple Street, 
Suite 540, Los Angeles, California, 90012. 


SUMMARY: This project is an attempt to take 

a "research approach" to the development and 
evaluation of a treatment program for disturbed 
adolescent delinquents in a large metropolitan 
probation department. The basic tasks in the 
project include: 

(1) development of efficient procedures for 
collecting, storing and utilizing key infor- 
mation on the adolescents for treatment and 
research purposes; 

(2) establishment of rapid and accurate pro- 
cedures for diagnosis and treatment assign- 
ment; 

(3) conceptualization and implementation of 
treatment programs in both closed settings 

and in the open community; 

(4) testing of diagnostic typologies for 
treatment relevance; 

(5) the evaluation of treatments against a 
variety of criteria ranging from psychometric 
data and staff evaluations to police contacts 
and correctional institutional commitments. 
The project was first centered in a closed 
facility for girls that featured long-term 
treatment, with subsidiary foci in a juvenile 
hall intake clinic and a short-term treatment 
facility for girls. More recently the project 
has grown to cover treatment programs in the 
community (intensive-treatment probation case- 
loads, group counseling, work with gangs, 
aftercare programs) as well as intra-facility 
treatments. Wide arrays of data from these 
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programs are being analyzed, some on comput 
ers, to derive limited and general diagnostic 
typologies and to make increasingly rigorous 
evaluations of treatment methods. 


P 317 Parole prediction development. 


PERSONNEL: Don M. Gottfredson; 

Kelley B. Ballard, Jr. 

AUSPICES: Institute for the Study of Crime 
and Delinquency; National Institute of Mental 
Health. 

DATES: Began January 1, 1965. 
pletion December 31, 1965. 


Estimated com 


CORRESPONDENT: Don M. Gottfredson, Ph. D., 
Institute for the Study of Crime and 

Delinquency, Crocker Anglo Bank Building, 
7th and J Streets, Sacramento, California. 


SUMMARY: A number of parole prediction scales 
have been developed with demonstrated validity 
in test samples. A limitation has been that 
all have been developed on the basis of a 
heterogeneous sample of prisoners. Recent 
work in plant ecology provides a method which, 
applied to prisoners, can subdivide this 
heterogeneous group into a number of empir- 
ically defined subgroups which are in a cer- 
tain sense, relatively homogeneous. The pur- 
pose of this study is first to define such 
subgroups, then to develop prediction de- 
vices (based on discriminant functions) 
separately for each subgroup. Predictive 
accuracy in a validation sample will be com 
pared with that obtained when a prediction 
equation based on the entire sample is used. 


P 318 Further validation of a parole 
prediction scale. 


PERSONNEL: Don M. Gottfredson; 

Kelley B. Ballard, Jr. 

AUSPICES: Institute for the Study of Crime 
and Delinquency; National Institute of Mental 
Health. 

DATES: Began January 1, 1965. 
pletion December 31, 1965. 


Estimated com- 


CORRESPONDENT: Don M. Gottfredson, Ph. D., 
Institute for the Study of Crime and 

Delinquency, Crocker Anglo Bank Building, 
7th and J Streets, Sacramento, California. 


SUMMARY: A parole prediction device with pre- 
viously demonstrated validity when subjects 
were followed for two years after release 
from prison, will be related to behavior 
over a longer follow-up period (eight years.) 
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New scales will be developed and tested based 
on this more extensive follow-up study. 


P 319 Reintegration study. 


PERSONNEL: Richard A. Cloward; 

Howard Schwartz. 

AUSPICES: Columbia University, School of 
Social Work; Mobilization for Youth, Inc., 
Research and Evaluation Project; National 
Institute of Mental Health. 

DATES: Began July 1, 1962. Estimated comple- 
tion June 30, 1967. 


CORRESPONDENT: Arthur Schiff, Mobilization 
for Youth, Inc., 214 East 2nd Street, 
New York, New York, 10009. 


SUMMARY: The purpose of this study is to dis- 
cover why so many youngsters graduate from 
training schools to reformatories and ulti- 
mately to adult correctional institutions. 

It will focus on problems relating to barriers 
to reintegration into the community upon re- 
lease from a correctional institution. An 
experimental group and a control group are 
being used. The experimental group receives 
services provided by Mobilization for Youth, 
Inc., whose purpose it is to give the young- 


sters (age sixteen to twenty-one) access to 
opportunities in the community. The control 
group gets no services. Interview data from 
youngsters focusses on their experiences and 
attitudes. Case records are supplied by 
Mobilization for Youth, Inc., social workers 
and the Home Service Bureau. 


P 320 Issues in subcultural delinquency. 


PERSONNEL: Richard A. Cloward; Paul Lerman. 
AUSPICES: Columbia University, School of 
Social Work; Mobilization for Youth, Inc., 
Research and Evaluation Project; National 
Institute of Mental Health. 

DATES: Began July 1, 1962. Estimated comple- 
tion June 30, 1967. 


CORRESPONDENT: Arthur Schiff, Mobilization 
for Youth, Inc., 214 East 2nd Street, 
New York, New York, 10009. 


SUMMARY: There are many critical issues re- 
lated to descriptions and explanations offered 
by theorists of subcultural delinquency. This 
project will attempt to provide empirical data 
to test the ideas proposed by competing models. 
The study is based on a survey of all youth, 
aged ten to nineteen, residing in a random 
sample of households in the Mobilization for 
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Youth, Inc. area in 1961. Responses to the 
survey have been coded and comprise the 
major source of data. Data has also been 
secured from police files. 


P 321 Definitions of deviant behavior as 
elements in illegitimate opportunity systems. 


PERSONNEL: Richard A. Cloward; 

Frank Furstenberg; Larry Mitchell. 

AUSPICES: Columbia University, School of 
Social Work; Mobilization for Youth, Inc., 
Research and Evaluation Project; National 
Institute of Mental Health. 

DATES: Began July 1, 1962. Estimated comple- 
tion June 30, 1967. 


CORRESPONDENT: Arthur Schiff, Mobilization 
for Youth, Inc., 214 East 2nd Street, 
New York, New York, 10009. 


SUMMARY: This project will study the public's 
definition of deviant behavior, including 
the types of behavior considered deviant and 
the distribution of definitions from one lo- 
cation to another in the social structure. 
This study is one step in a further specifi- 
cation of the "illegitimate means" concepts 
set forth by Cloward in previously published 
books and articles. 


A sample of four to six groups will be drawn. 
Each sample will represent a different combi- 
nation of class and ethnic subcultures. With- 
in each of these subcultures we will inter- 
view both male and female respondents. We 
would then have eight to twelve groups with 
which we could compare attitudes toward types 
of deviant behavior. They will be interviewed 
by means of a questionnaire containing four 
sections: 

(1) information about status-sets and commit- 
ment to various statuses; 

(2) values that relate to statuses; 

(3) judgment about the relative seriousness 
of various forms of deviant behavior; 

(4) dependent variables that may affect the 
judgment of seriousness. 


P 322 The nature of therapeutic change in 
adolescent delinquent boys. 


PERSONNEL: Milton F. Shore; 

Joseph L. Massimo. 

AUSPICES: National Institute of Mental Health. 
DATES: Began 1964. Estimated completion 1966. 


CORRESPONDENT: Milton F. Shore, Ph. D., 
Clinical Psychologist, National Institute of 
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Mental Health, Intramural Research, Clinical 
Investigations, Mental Health Study Center, 
2340 University Boulevard, East, Adelphi, 
Maryland. 


SUMMARY: This project will: 

(1) evaluate and analyze the nature of the 
therapeutic change resulting from a success- 
fully completed psychotherapeutic program for 
adolescent delinquent boys which combined 
vocational counseling, educational assistance 
and psychotherapy; 

(2) relate the various aspects of ego func- 
tioning in an effort to determine the areas 
of psychotherapeutic change; 

(3) attempt to derive reliable and valid 
scales for the measurement of change in 
personality functioning. 


IQ tests, four achievement tests and a series 
of thematic stories were obtained from a group 
of twenty adolescent delinquent boys who had 
just been suspended or had withdrawn from 
school. Ten of these boys had received a new 
program of treatment, ten of them had not. 

The treatment program lasted for ten months. 
Thematic stories were obtained in three gen- 
eral areas: self-image, attitude toward 
authority, control of aggression. Various 
scales have been devised for the analysis of 
time perspective, guilt, object relationships 
and quality of response. Further scales will 
be devised for a linguistic analysis. The 
following areas have been completed: 

(1) a factor analysis of thirty scored vari- 
ables; 

(2) a study of the relationship between changes 
on thematic tests with regard to guilt and 
overt behavior; 

(3) an analysis of the course of psychotherapy 
in terms of changes in the three areas of 
self-image, attitude toward authority, con- 
trol of aggression; 

(4) an analysis of changes in object relation- 
ships. 


P 323 Group psychotherapy for drug addicts 
and sex offenders on probation. 


PERSONNEL: Joseph J. Peters; Lance Wright; 
Joseph Steg; James Pedigo; Jack Weinstein; 
Nicolas Bush; Harvey Resnick; J. Paul Hurst. 
AUSPICES: Philadelphia General Hospital. 
DATES: Began 1955. Continuing. 


CORRESPONDENT: Joseph J. Peters, M. D., 
111 North 49 Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, 19139. 


SUMMARY: Convicted drug addicts and sex offen- 
ders, who have been placed on probation by 
the Courts, are given weekly group psycho- 
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therapy by a Board Certified Psychiatrist 
under the auspices of the Philadelphia 
General Hospital. In the ten years since this 
program's inception, approximately 1,000 
patients have been treated at a rate of 100 
new cases a year. The patients range from 
seventeen to seventy years of age, most are 
non-white, have less than a high school edu- 
cation and have no steady employment. The 
patients are treated in one of five homoge- 
neous groups selected according to offense: 
paedophiles, exhibitionists, rapists, homo- 
sexuals, drug offenders. Each group is 
assigned fifteen members and since attendance 
averages seventy to eighty percent, approxi- 
mately twelve peers meet once a week for 
ninety minutes to discuss their common problem 


in the presence of the psychiatrist. Any 
problem with authority is by-passed. The 
core group transmits expectancies. Denial 


and projection are overcome. 


P 324 Aid for troubled children under twelve 
years of age. 


PERSONNEL: Bernice Seltz; Madeline Hertzman. 
AUSPICES: Community Chest and Council of the 
Cincinnati Area; U. S. Office of Juvenile 
Delinquency and Youth Development. 

DATES: Began June 1, 1965. Continuing. 


CORRESPONDENT: Mrs. Bernice Seltz, Community 
Chest and Council of the Cincinnati Area, 
2400 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio, 45202. 


SUMMARY: Too often when an adolescent or an 
adult commits a major crime, investigation 
reveals that along the way there had been 
symptomatic behavior which was not followed 
up because its significance was not recog- 
nized due to other pressures, or because of 
agency policy and staff limitations. This 
project will devise and put into operation 

a method for making sure that early childhood 
danger signals are not ignored. 

The aims of the project are twofold: 

(1) to make certain that every child under 
twelve years of age who comes to the attention 
of the juvenile court, the police or the 
schools, who is in trouble but not in need of 
official action, receives care from a commu- 
nity service; 

(2) to make certain that the service to the 
child and his family is maintained as long 
as it is needed. 

In the process of fulfilling these aims, the 
community will gain valuable knowledge for 
future planning about: 

(1) who the children, under twelve years of 
age and are in trouble are, where they come 
from and what the nature of their trouble is; 
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(2) which community services are active, 
which are effective with what techniques, what 
the unmet needs are. 


To accomplish these goals, a central agency 
to accept referrals from the court, police 
and schools, will be established. Participa- 
ting agencies will be asked to give up their 
autonomy over their intake and closing of 
cases. They will be asked to accept a cen- 
tral agency's referrals and to remain in con- 
tact with their family until they have con- 
sulted with the central agency and reached 
an agreement about withdrawal. Evaluation 
will include the use of a modification of the 
Montgomery County, Ohio Movement Scale for 
families and of the Glueck Prediction Scale 
for juvenile delinquency. 


P 325 The California Selected Release 
Processing Program, 1964. 


PERSONNEL : 

AUSPICES: California Adult Authority; 
California Department of Corrections. 
DATES: Began 1964. Continuing. 


CORRESPONDENT: Joseph A. Spangler, Adminis- 
tration Office, Adult Authority, Room 504, 
State Office Building No. 1, Sacramento, 
California. 


SUMMARY: The Selected Release Processing 
Program calls for shorter prison stays for 
nonviolent offenders and permits intensified 
correctional treatment for persons convicted 
of robbery, assault, homicide and sex crimes. 
In effect, money saved on nonviolent offenders 
is spent on intensified or prolonged treatment 
programs for men with violence in their back- 
ground. 


The basic goal of the 1964 program was to 
"return to the community without undue delay 
those inmates deemed ready--if they have 
suitable work-home programs awaiting them and 
if they represent minimal social risks." 
Easing these men back to their communities 
under parole supervision, freed bed and pro- 
gram space in institutions so that efforts 
with violent-type offenders could be inten- 
sified. Key to the program was the recommen- 
dations of Department of Corrections’ wardens 
and superintendents whose staffs reviewed in- 
mate cases to determine those meriting 
advanced Adult Authority consideration for 
parole. An integral part of the new advance- 
ment program was the Department of Corrections’ 
plan to assign parolees to agent caseloads of 
varying sizes, to meet more closely individual 
needs for supervision or assistance. This is 
expected to be a continuing program and 


inmates will be released at the time they are 
found to meet the criteria outlined in the 
program. 


P 326 A comprehensive study of releases from 
Georgia Training Schools for the fiscal year 
1961-1962. 


PERSONNEL : 

AUSPICES: Georgia State Department of Family 
and Children Services. 

DATES: Completed June, 1965. 


CORRESPONDENT: John R. Scanlon, Director of 
Research, State Department of Family and 
Children Services, State Office Building, 
Atlanta, Georgia, 30334. 


SUMMARY: The purpose of this study was to de- 
termine: 

(1) the recidivism rate for delinquents who 
had training school experience; 

(2) the significant differences between delin- 
quents who did not recidivate and those who 
did. 

Four hundred and forty-three releases from 
the Training Schools were used in this 
project. After repeaters and non-repeaters 
were identified, a detailed analysis of 
social data was done including interviews 
with the parents and the children. 


P 327 A school and settlement house project 
for emotionally disturbed boys. 


PERSONNEL: 

AUSPICES: Philadelphia Board of Education; 
St. Martha's Settlement House; Germantown 
Settlement. 

DATES: Began September, 1958. Continuing. 


CORRESPONDENT: C. Paul Varki, St. Martha's 
Settlement House, 2029 South 8th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 19148. 


SUMMARY: Cooperation between settlement 
houses and elementary schools in the treat- 
ment of delinquency prone boys forms the 
basis of this project. Thirty-six emotion- 
ally disturbed boys, eight to twelve years 
of age, received individual counseling and 
group therapy under the guidance of a social 
group worker and a psychologist, with the 
cooperation of the principal of their school 
and the director of the settlement house 
they frequented. The boys met in the school 
and in the settlement house for therapeutic 
group work designed to improve their behav- 
ior, increase their ability to learn and 
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prevent their turning to delinquency as a 
means of working out their problems. 


P 328 A research project to develop and test 
a data collecting instrument for universal 
use of agencies serving unmarried mothers. 


PERSONNEL: Asse Sternfeldt. 

AUSPICES: Florence Crittenton Association of 
America, Inc.; National Conference of Catholic 
Charities; The Salvation Army, Inc.; 

U. S. Children's Bureau. 
DATES: Began January 1, 1964. 
pletion June 30, 1966. 


Estimated com- 


CORRESPONDENT: Mrs. Asse Sternfeldt, 
Room 2134, 608 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, 60605. 


SUMMARY: The Florence Crittenton Association 
of America, Inc., The National Conference of 
Catholic Charities and The Salvation Army, 
Inc., with a grant from the U. S. Children's 
Bureau in 1964 developed a client-oriented 
statistical form plus a system of analysis 
for local and national reporting of services 
to umarried mothers and the characteristics 
of those they served. After testing the 
data collection form on approximately 2,000 
cases at sixty agencies in twenty-eight 
states, the final revisions were completed. 


In 1965 plans for implementation of the statis- 
tical form are being developed by the three 
co-sponsoring national agencies. Recognizing 
the integral relationship of the planning of 
co-ordinated local services to comprehensive 
national planning, the three co-sponsoring 
national agencies endeavor to establish plans 
with emphases: 

(1) on providing interpretation, advice and 
guidance on this statistical system to local 
affiliated and related agencies, especially 
at some cluster areas; 

(2) on planning for implementation of the 
statistical form on the national level. 


The statistical system being developed will 
provide computer-processed, current, correct, 
uniform, client-oriented data at local and 
national level and serve as a source of 
accurate information regarding the identifi- 
cation of unmet needs, formulation of policy, 
evaluation of services, changing old programs, 
or the development of new services and estab- 
lish a firm base on which different types of 
research can be built. 
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P 329 Demographic and statistical studies 
of narcotic addiction. 


PERSONNEL: John C. Ball; John A. O'Donnell 

W. M. Bates; Emily S. Cottrell. 

AUSPICES: National Institute of Mental Health; 
Addiction Research Center, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

DATES: Project received at ICCD May, 1965. 


CORRESPONDENT: John C. Ball, Ph. D., 
Social Science Analyst, 

Addiction Research Center, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 


SUMMARY: A statistical analysis of records 

at the Public Health Service hospitals at 
Lexington, Kentucky and Fort Worth, Texas, 
is being undertaken with respect to all 
addict patients admitted since 1935. The 
findings will delineate changes in demographic 
variables and analyze readmission rates in 
relation to other relevant variables. A part 
of the study involves estimates of the inci- 
dence and prevalence of narcotic addiction 

in the United States. 


P 330 Social science field studies of nar- 
cotic addiction. 


PERSONNEL: J. A. O'Donnell; J. C. Ball; 

W. M. Bates; Emily Cottrell. 

AUSPICES: National Institute of Mental Health; 
Addiction Research Center, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

DATES: Began 1961. 
1966. 


Estimated completion 


CORRESPONDENT: J. A. O'Donnell, Ph. D., 
Associate Director, Addiction Research 
Center, Lexington, Kentucky. 


SUMMARY: Follow-up studies of ex-patients 
who have been treated for narcotic addiction 
have been conducted in Kentucky and Puerto 
Rico to develop a methodology for such 
studies, to obtain data on the natural his- 
tory of addiction and to study the factors 
associated with relapse and abstinence after 
treatment. 


P 331 Objective identification with needs 
of students. 


PERSONNEL: Hoyt 0. Sloop; Clyde Sullivan. 
AUSPICES: North Carolina Board of Juvenile 
Correction; Arden House, New York City; 
The American Foundation, Philadelphia. 
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DATES: Began December 5, 1965. Estimated 


completion December 11, 1965. 


CORRESPONDENT: Gene Wood, Director of 
Psychological Services, Board of Correction 
and Training, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


SUMMARY: The North Carolina Board of Juvenile 
Correction has statutory responsibility for 
accepting and training children of all races 
and creeds under the age of eighteen who may 
be sent by the courts, provided such children 
are not mentally or physically incapable of 
being substantially benefitted by the program. 
Therefore, it is imperative that the Board 
exert every effort to provide a program s0 
effective that children in the juvenile cor- 
rection schools can be rehabilitated. The 
rehabilitation process must be planned to 
meet the individual needs of the young person 
with problems. The objectives of this pro- 
ject are: 

(1) to help selected members of the personnel 
of the North Carolina Board of Juvenile 
Correction develop the skill by which they 
can objectively identify the individual and 
personal needs of students under their care; 
(2) to help such selected members of the 
personnel develop the skill so that they 
empathize with students; 

(3) to help such selected members of the 
personnel develop verbal accessibility to 
students; 

(4) to help such selected members of the 
personnel develop objective sensitivity; 

(5) to develop more effective attitudes and 
concepts in relating to students with 
behavior problems; 

(6) to help such selected members of the 
personnel develop the concept of being help- 
ful to all students; 

(7) to help such selected members of the 
personnel develop the concept of being readily 
available to be of help to students; 

(8) to help such selected members of the 
personnel develop positive identification with 
the philosophy of rehabilitation through a 
structured program of juvenile correction. 


P 332 A study of the relationship between 
homicide and the weather. 


PERSONNEL: Alex D. Pokorny; Fred Davis. 
AUSPICES: U. S. Veteran's Administration 
Hospital, Houston, Texas; Baylor University 
College of Medicine. ad 
DATES: Completed 1964. 


CORRESPONDENT: Alex. D. Pokorny, Clinical 
Professor of Pyschiatry, Baylor University of 
Medicine, Houston, Texas. 


SUMMARY: The 106 homicides occurring in 
Houston in 1960, in which the time of occur- 
rence could be established, were studied in 
terms of weather conditions at such times. 
Eleven weather variables were studied on an 
hour by hour basis for the entire year (tem- 
perature, wind speed, wind direction, baro- 
metric pressure, relative humidity, visibil- 
ity, ceiling height, rain, fog, thunder- 
storms and cloudiness.) The distribution for 
all hours of the year was obtained and this 
was compared with the distribution for the 
hours during which homicides occurred. No 
Single significant relationship was found to 
exist between the weather changes and any 
change in homicide rates. Month and season 
likewise showed no significant relationship. 
It is concluded that homicide is not signifi- 
cantly related to weather phenomena. A fuller 
report on this project appears as: 

Pokorny, A. D. and Davis, Fred. Homicide and 
weather. American Journal of Psychiatry. 
120:806-808. February, 1964. 


P 333 A study of the community context of 
delinquent behavior: The Adolescent Community 
Survey. 


PERSONNEL: Joseph D. Lohman; 

Herman Schwendinger; Julia Schwendinger; 
Naomi Robison; Robert Crabtree. 

AUSPICES: University of California, Berkeley, 
Department of Criminology; National Institute 
of Mental Health. 

DATES: Began July 1, 1963. 
tion June 30, 1966. 


Estimated comple- 


CORRESPONDENT: Joseph D. Lohman, Dean, 
Department of Criminology, University of 
California, Berkeley 4, California. 


SUMMARY: Utilizing the Instrumental Theory of 
Delinquency, the Adolescent Community Survey 
is measuring the social and ideological 
structures of adolescent communities in 
several Los Angeles communities. A variety 
of data involving participant observation 
reports, responses to sociometric question- 
naires and sociodramatic techniques, inter- 
views, adolescent social type rating tech- 
niques and data derived from official sources 
are being used to develop a comprehensive 
description of general adolescent life as 
well as the delinquent attitudes and behav- 
ior patterns which are typical in these 
calities. 
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P 334 Measurement of the attitude changes 
of inmates in Washington State adult 
correctional institutions. 


PERSONNEL: Harold Keith; Gloria K. Clemmons; 
Evan A. Iverson; Lawrence Delmore, Jr. 
AUSPICES: Washington State Department of 
Institutions, Research and Program Analysis 
Section. 

DATES: Began December, 1964. Estimated com- 
pletion Avril, 1967. 


CORRESPONDENT: Evan A. Iverson, Ph. D., 
Supervisor, Research and Program Analysis 
Section, Department of Institutions, 

P. O. Box 768, Olympia, Washington, 98501. 


SUMMARY: The basic purpose of this project 

is to ascertain those factors in the institu- 
tional and parole process which contribute 
most to the rehabilitation of the inmate and 
to determine the interaction of various fac- 
tors in the rehabilitation process. The 
basic research will be undertaken by the fol- 
lowing procedures: 

(1) a study of the pre-institutional history 
of the inmates; 

(2) a correlation of the results of psycholog- 
ical and achievement tests administered during 
the diagnostic period'‘at the Washington 
Corrections Center to pre-institutional his- 
tory; 

(3) the construction, administration and 
analysis of attitude tests for inmates at 
various stages during incarceration to mea- 
sure attitude change; 

(4) an analysis of staff evaluations of in- 
mates and programs to determine the relation- 
ship of staff and inmates and to measure the 
progress of each inmate and his program in- 
volvement; 

(5) the recording and analysis of program 
involvement; 

(6) a determination of the ability of the 
inmate to adjust to institutional living and 
of his behavior in relation to security 
measures ; 

(7) an analysis of the behavior of inmates 
while on parole. 

The material from this project will be pub- 
lished in several articles over a five-year 
period as the project progresses. 


P 335 A follow-up of one hundred arrested 
minors to determine the procedures they under- 
went from the time of arrest to the time of 
final disposition. 


PERSONNEL: Awilda Palau de Lopez; 


Nilda Figueroa de Cotto; José E. Vilanova; 
Carlos Velez; Johnny Jiménez. 
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AUSPICES: Puerto Rico Department of Health, 
Division of Public Welfare; Puerto Rico 
Department of Health, Office of the Secretary; 
Puerto Rico University, School of Medicine, 
Department of Public Health; Puerto Rico 
Police Department; Puerto Rico Juvenile 
Courts. 

DATES: Began February, 1964. Continuing. 
CORRESPONDENT: Mrs. Awilda Palau de Lopez, 
956 Triguero Street, Country Club, 

Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico. 


SUMMARY: This project was a detailed and 
specific investigation of the characteristics 
of 100 randomly selected arrested minors. 

In the investigation, we were looking for: 
(1) the factors which led to the referral of 
the minor to the Division of Juvenile Assis- 
tance, the Juvenile Court, the Division of 
Public Welfare or another agency; 

(2) the factors influencing the disposition 
made by the above agencies; 

(3) the general emotional, social and econon- 
ic characteristics of minors who come into 
conflict with the law. 


Observations were made by investigators in 
nine police headquarters where, using the 
police statistics, a number of cases were 
selected for study from each station. The 
investigator administered questionnaires to 
the minors as they arrived at headquarters. 
Observers talked with the minors, the police 
and the parents who arrived and they watched 
the total procedure which followed. They 
tried to classify the type of person who 
dealt with the minors, their treatment by 
the police, the kind of service minors re- 
ceived, the decisions which were made and 
the duration of each step. A follow-up was 
made of each of the selected cases. This 
involved tracing them to Public Welfare, the 
Court, or any other agency involved. Person- 
nel were interviewed in these agencies (court 
social workers, judges, etc.) to determine 
what they thought about the individual case. 
Special care was taken in observing inter- 
agency referrals and coordination. 


Several different administrative steps have 
been isolated and the different approaches 
used by the Police and the Court with cases 
which have similar characteristics, i. e., 
first offenders, recidivists, isolates, etc. 
have been compared. Follow-up charts are 
being prepared and an intense case by case 
analysis is contemplated. 
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P 336 A study of the factors involved in 
decisions made by the Puerto Rico Police, 
Juvenile Courts and Division of Public Welfare 
about minors in conflict with the law. 


PERSONNEL: Awilda Palau de Lopez; 

Gumersindo Almenas; Albert Hugh. 

AUSPICES: Puerto Rico Department of Health, 
Division of Public Welfare; Puerto Rico 
Department of Health, Office of the Secretary; 
Puerto Rico University, School of Medicine, 
Department of Public Health; Puerto Rico 
Police Department; Puerto Rico Juvenile Courts. 
DATES: Began February, 1963. Continuing. 


CORRESPONDENT: Mrs. Awilda Palau de Lopez, 
956 Triguero Street, Country Club, 
Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico. 


SUMMARY: Since each of three organizations 
that deal with juvenile delinquents on the 
island of Puerto Rico has various means at 

its disposal and may have different approaches 
to a problem, we are trying to determine some 
of the factors involved in their differing 
decisions. An analysis of the characteristics 
of minors from the San Juan Urban Area,who fall 
under the jurisdiction of the Police, Juvenile 
Court or Division of Public Welfare, is now 
under way to determine what factors in the 
life of the child influence them in their 
disposition of cases. The minors will be 
classified according to the type of offense, 
recidivism, sex, age, neighborhood and parental 
relationship, schooling and job tenure. By 
using specially prepared maps of the census 
tracts in the San Juan Urban Area and a 
classification of the socio-economic level 
they represent, we intend also to study how 
the different agencies solve cases from 
different socio-economic levels. 


We identified the total number of minors who 
came to Police in the San Juan Metropolitan 
Area during 1961, and then subdivided them 
into: 

(1) minors whose cases were solved adminis- 
tratively; 

(2) minors transferred to the Division of 
Juvenile Assistance or another agency; 

(3) minors sent to the Juvenile Court. 

This was a major purpose of this study since 
the Police do not have an unduplicated count 
of minors. They only file arrests. The 
cases sent to the Court in 1961 were divided 
into: 

(1) those solved administratively; 

(2) those placed on probation; 

(3) those placed under the custody of the 
Secretary of Health for institutionalization. 
We plan to follow the cases placed under the 
custody of the Secretary of Health to see 
which ones were admitted to institutions and 
which were left in the community. 


Our study revealed that 13.5 percent of the 
minors were arrested more than once during 
the year; eighty-six percent of the minors 
(2,943) were boys; one out of three had com- 
mitted felonies; seven out of ten were be- 
tween thirteen and seventeen years of age. 
There were statistically significant differ- 
ences between boy and girl recidivists, the 
boys of sixteen to seventeen years of age had 
a high rate of recidivism while this was so 
only for girls of ten to fifteen years of 
age. There were more recidivists among those 
who committed offenses against property than 
among those arrested for other crimes. More 
girls than boys were taken to the police be- 
cause they were "incorrigibles." Police de- 
cisions show that most cases involving minors 
nine years of age or less or involving mis- 
demeanors are solved administratively. Most 
felons, boys, recidivists and minors who live 
alone, are sent to court. The census tract 
socio-economic rates analysis showed that 
juvenile delinquency is usually higher in 
low socio-economic tracts. A microscopic 
analysis of some of the tracts which did not 
fit this pattern is being planned. 


P 337 A study of the post-institutional 
adjustment of releasees from the juvenile 
institutions of the Puerto Rico Division of 
Public Welfare. 


PERSONNEL: Rail A. Munoz; Angelina Roca; 
Luz Nilda Acosta. 

AUSPICES: Puerto Rico Department of Health, 
Division of Public Welfare; Puerto Rico 
Department of Health, Office of the Secretary; 
Puerto Rico University, School of Medicine, 
Department of Public Health; Puerto Rico 
Police Department; Puerto Rico Juvenile 
Courts; Puerto Rico Division of Public 
Welfare, Bureau of Institutions. 

DATES: Began February, 1963. Continuing. 


CORRESPONDENT: Mrs. Awilda Palau de Lopez, 
956 Triguero Street, Country Club, 
Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico. 


SUMMARY: In Puerto Rico two main types of 
public institutions for children existed 
before 1943: state homes for orphans and 
correctional institutions for convicted 
minor offenders. After 1943, the creation of 
the Division of Public Welfare resulted in 
changes in institutional philosophy. State 
homes began admitting boys with problems. 
Correctional schools changed their names to 
industrial schools and hoped to become treat- 
ment oriented rather than primarily punitive, 
even though they still dealt with the more 
serious problems and offenses. 





This project was designed to study four groups 
of minors: those released from state homes 
before and after 1943 and those released from 
correctional, later industrial, schools before 
and after 1943. We were interested in learn- 
ing whether the change in institutional phi- 
losophy was reflected in community adjustment 
after release. Among other things we hoped 

to determine what was expected of a minor re- 
turning to the community and establish a 
definition for "post-institutional adjustment." 
A study of available material concerning insti- 
tutional philosophy in Puerto Rico was carried 
out to compare the years before and after 1943. 


Emphasis to date has been on developing tech- 
niques for locating subjects. In one juvenile 
institution we gathered lists of names and 

last known addresses and then wrote letters 

to these places. We had forty answers out of 
170 letters sent. Eighty-six of the 170 let- 
ters sent were returned to our office stamped 
address unknown. We now plan to run advertise- 
ments in the newspapers, radio and television, 
make visits, announcements and send telegrams. 


We carried out a census of adult penal insti- 
tutions on a given day to determine what nun- 
ber of the inmates had been confined as juve- 
niles. Thirteen percent of the inmates of the 
State Penitentiary and 44.4 percent of those 

in the Institution for Young Adults had been 

in juvenile institutions previously. We ex- 
pected to find a better adjustment among those 
minors released from state homes before 1943 
and also among those released from correctional 
rather than industrial schools. Although 

there was a shift to a treatment focus in the 
latter, certain indications such as the younger 
age of inmates before 1943 and the shift in 

the society in general led us to this predic- 
tion. We also expected to find a greater 
number of former industrial school inmates in 
jail as compared with those from state homes. 


With the information obtained we will plan a 
more detailed study of where ex-inmates of 
juvenile institutions are found today, their 
community adjustment, position and conduct, 
and then relate this information to their 
institutional experience. 


P 338 An alternative approach to the treatment 
of juvenile delinquents. 


PERSONNEL: Awilda Palau de Lopez; 

Ernesto Ruiz; Carol Rieger Irizarry; 

Joan Hornsby. 

AUSPICES: Puerto Rico Department of Health, 
Division of Public Welfare; Puerto Rico 
Department of Health, Office of the Secretary; 
Puerto Rico University, School of Medicine, 
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Department of Health; Puerto Rico Department 
of Labor; Puerto Rico Police Department; 
Puerto Rico Juvenile Courts. 
DATES: Began October, 1964. Continuing. 
CORRESPONDENT: Mrs. Awilda Palau de Lopez, 
956 Triguero Street, Country Club, 

Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico. 


SUMMARY: The emphasis of this project will be 
on utilizing the peer group of a delinquent 
in his treatment. Many of the ideas to be 
used are based on the Provo Experiment in 
Delinquency Rehabilitation, Utah. Approxi- 
mately twenty boys, sixteen to eighteen years 
of age, all of whom have been in trouble with 
the law, will be treated. These boys will 
live in the community, although in the normal 
course of events they would have been sent 

to an industrial school. The boys will en- 
gage in paid work in the first part of the 
day under the guidance of a work supervisor. 
This will provide meaningful activity and 
also enhance work habits and skills. The 
second part of the day will be given over 

to group discussion. At the group meetings, 
the boys will have an opportunity to bring 
out their frustrations, grievances, hostil- 
ities and eventually, their other real feel- 
ings. The worker's job will be to encourage 
and assist the boys in expressing themselves, 
in examining their behavior and in exploring 
alternative forms of behavior rather than 
delinquency. The staff would answer as few 
questions as possible and would allow the 
boys to work things out themselves. Since 
the boys reside in the community and not in 
an institution, they will be testing any 
behavioral change in a real life situation. 
The reality of choices is always being pre- 
sented to the boy since if he fails to con- 
tinue in the program or dislikes it, he will 
be sent to the industrial school. 


We believe that through participation in this 
process, there will be more opportunities 
for a boy to realistically explore non-delin- 
quent behavior and to be supported and en- 
couraged by his peers who are engaging in 
the same process, rather than to react, 
positively or negatively, to authority 
figures in an institution. 


P 339 An investigation of the attitudes of 
various types of communities and of juvenile 
delinquents toward crime and punishment. 


PERSONNEL: Awilda Palau de Lopez; 

Howard Cook; Ernesto Ruiz; Rosa Cecilio; 
Manuel Colon Alfredo Segarra. 

AUSPICES: Puerto Rico Department of Health, 
Division of Public Welfare; Puerto Rico 
Department of Health, Office of the Secretary; 
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Puerto Rico University, School of Medicine, 
Department of Public Health; Puerto Rico 
Police Department; Puerto Rico Juvenile 
Courts; Puerto Rico Juvenile Institutions. 
DATES: Began February, 1963. Continuing. 


CORRESPONDENT: Mrs. Awilda Palau de Lopez, 
956 Triguero Street, Country Club, 
Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico. 


SUMMARY: The two hypotheses of this project 
were as follows: 

(1) the public's attitude toward crime and 
punishment is largely determined by the threat 
the crime poses to the established social 
system, therefore crimes reflecting a greater 
threat would receive more severe punishment; 
(2) a juvenile delinquent's self-image would 
be different from the image the community 

has of him. 

To test these hypotheses and to gain an under- 
standing of public opinion toward criminals 
and juvenile delinquents, the following inves- 
tigations were designed and carried out: 

(1) a series of short stories were written in 
which factors such as type of offense, age, sex, 
socio-economic level, innocence or guilt were 
variously combined. Representatives from 
official bodies and from various geographic 
and economic communities were asked to sug- 
gest the type of punishment and the severity 
of the punishment which should be applied 

in each case; 

(2) a worker was placed, for a month each, 

in several different low and middle income 
communities to observe and tape record his 
daily impressions of the manner in which each 
community regarded and treated crime, juvenile 
delinquency, criminals and juvenile delinquents; 
(3) two young participant observers, one in 

a Boy's Industrial School, one in a Girl's 
Home, lived with the inmates within the con- 
fines of the institution to discover from 
contact with the inmates what their attitudes 
toward society were, what the non-official 
life of the institution was like and what 

the inmate's self-image was. 


Data has already been gathered from the last 
two items concerning the various communities' 
perceptions regarding delinquent acts and the 
friendship patterns, informal social structure, 
self-image and attitudes of inmates of the 
institution. The investigation using short 
stories is still in the preliminary trial 
stage. 


P 340 A study of the characteristics of adju- 
dicated delinquents who remained in the conm- 
munity while waiting admission to institutions. 


PERSONNEL: Awilda Palau de Lopez; 


Alfonso Loaiza; Maresa Rodriguez. 

AUSPICES: Puerto Rico Department of Health, 
Division of Public Welfare; Puerto Rico 
Department of Health, Office of the Secretary; 
Puerto Rico University, School of Medicine, 
Department of Public Health; Puerto Rico Po- 
lice Department; Puerto Rico Juvenile Courts. 
DATES: Began February, 1963. Completed 1965. 


CORRESPONDENT: Mrs. Awilda Palau de Lopez, 
956 Triguero Street, Country Club, 
Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico. 


SUMMARY: In this study our aim was to identi- 
fy, as of March, 1963, the minors who were 

in the community awaiting institutionalization 
and to study their social, economic, environ- 
mental and emotional characteristics. We 
located their public welfare records, inter- 
viewed all of them and administered a ques- 
tionnaire to them and to their parents. 
Further information about them was obtained 
through questionnaires and interviews with 
officials of local welfare offices, the 
Juvenile Court, the Police and any schools 
they had attended. Lastly, we tried to ob- 
tain the minors' opinions and feelings about 
the waiting period. With the above informa- 
tion we hoped to see what type of adjustment, 
positive or negative, the juveniles had made 
and whether those in either extreme shared 
some distinguishable characteristics. 


Findings show that approximately forty percent 
made positive adjustments to the community, 
although they were never institutionalized or 
given continuous professional help. Findings 
also show failures in the proper use and allo- 
cation of available institutional space. 


P 341 Existing objective criteria used by 
police, court and public welfare agencies 
and personnel when dealing with minor 
offenders. 


PERSONNEL: Awilda Palau de Lopez} 

Felix Cotto Gonzales. 

AUSPICES: Puerto Rico Department of Health, 
Division of Public Welfare; Puerto Rico 
Department of Health, Office of the Secretary; 
Puerto Rico University, School of Medicine, 
Department of Public Health; Puerto Rico 
Police Department; Puerto Rico Juvenile 
Courts. 


DATES: Began February, 1963. Continuing. 


CORRESPONDENT: Mrs. Awilda Palau de Lopez, 
956 Triguero Street, Country Club, 
Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico. 
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SUMMARY: Our purpose is to seek out the 
written and unwritten objective criteria, 
legal and administrative, official and un- 
official, which are used in deciding which 
minors will be sent to institutions. Ifa 
logically connected system exists, it is to 
be expected that similar criteria operate in 
different referring agencies or at least 
among the professional personnel of all 
agencies. 


We intend to study the legal history of 
juvenile institutions in Puerto Rico, to study 
administrative manuals of rules and regulations 
of the police, courts and public welfare and 
to interview policemen, social workers, 
lawyers, judges and probation officers of the 
above agencies to discover these criteria. 

In light of these results we will try to point 
out existing differences among agencies. We 
will compare this “official” image of the 
juvenile delinquent to their own self-image. 


P 342 Effectiveness of social work with 
acting-out youth. 


PERSONNEL: Tsuguo Ikeda; William C. Berleman; 
Thomas W. Steinburn; Eugene S. O'Neill; 

James R. Seaberg; Roy P. Wakeman; 

Herbert L. Costner; Leroy C. Gould. 

AUSPICES: National Institute of Mental Health; 
United Good Neighbor Fund; Woman's Division 
of Christian Service of the Methodist Church. 
DATES: Began September 1, 1963. Estimated 
completion August 31, 1967. 


CORRESPONDENT: Tsuguo Ikeda, Executive 
Director, Seattle Atlantic Street Center, 
2103 South Atlantic Street, Seattle, 


Washington, 98144, 


SUMMARY: The purpose of this project was to 
evaluate the effectiveness of a "total 
approach" social work interventive program 

in the resocialization of significantly 
deviating seventh grade boys who reside in 
the high delinquency area of central Seattle. 
Research procedures will utilize an experi- 
mental design with fifty-four boys from the 
"high risk" population randomly assigned to 
six treatment groups (nine boys to a group) 
and fifty-four plus boys assigned to control 
groups. The social work "total approach" 
will utilize a theoretical rationale incorpo- 
rating the Durkheim-Merton concepts of anomie. 
Cloward and Ohlins' concept of delinquency 
and perceived opportunity, Millers’ concept 
of lower-class culture, Sutherland's differ- 
ential association, etc. Each social worker 
will be assigned two groups and will employ 
group work, casework and community organiza- 
tion methodologies in the attempt to inter- 
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vene aggressively in a "client system," 
including boy, family, school, court, etc., 
trying to bring the criterion client, i. e. 
the boy, into more harmonious interaction 
with the client system. It is assumed that 
this more harmonious interaction will favor- 
ably modify the behavior of the criterion 
client. The setting is a community center 
with service extended on a voluntary basis. 


P 343 The care and treatment of sexual 
offenders. 

PERSONNEL: Giulio di Furia; Hayden L. Mees. 
AUSPICES: Western State Hospital, 

Fort Steilacoom, Washington. 

DATES: Began 1963. 


Completed 1964. 


CORRESPONDENT: Dr. Giulio di Furia, 
Superintendent, Western State Hospital, 
Fort Steilacoom, Washington. 


SUMMARY: The sexual offender is the subject 
of a legal and psychiatric dilemma. State 
leigslatures have frequently provided money 
and laws to establish treatment for them in 
hospitals because it is generally agreed that 
prison does no good, however in this nation- 
wide survey with useful responses from 122 
hospitals, indications were that matters are 
not significantly improved when sex offenders 
are sent to treatment centers. Not all insti- 
tutions agreed. At least seventeen respon- 
dents felt most sex offenders were helped 

by hospitalization and another eighteen felt 
about half were helped. It is suggested 

that the intent of the law is correct, and 
that hospitals should take the initiative in 
developing effective treatment programs and 
legislative changes to fit the programs; 
otherwise, the pendulum of legal opinion may 
swing back to custodial rather than treatment 
orientation and we will lose the opportunity 
to fulfill our self-imposed obligation to 
society. An article arising from this project 
appears as: di Furia, Giulio and Mees, 

Hayden L. Legal and psychiatric problems in 
the care and treatment of sexual offenders. 
The American Journal of Psychiatry, 120(10): 
980-985, April, 1964. 


P 344 A vocational rehabilitation demonstra- 
tion in a residential treatment center to 
meet the vocational needs of emotionally dis- 
turbed youth adjudged to be juvenile delin- 
quents. 


PERSONNEL: Morton Zivan; Nathaniel Jones. 
AUSPICES: The Children's Village, Dobbs Ferry, 
New York; U. S. Vocational Rehabilitation 
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Administration. 
DATES: Began December, 1960. Estimated comple- 
tion March, 1966. 


CORRESPONDENT: Dr. Morton Zivan, Vocational 
Services Department, The Children's Village, 
Dobbs Ferry, New York. 


SUMMARY: This five-year study aims to demon- 
strate the feasibility of a comprehensive 
vocational rehabilitation demonstration in a 
residential treatment center to meet the 
vocational and social adjustment needs of 
emotionally disturbed male adolescents who 
have been adjudged juvenile delinquents. Con- 
comitant objectives are to discover the major 
problems encountered by the subjects in the 
demonstration process and to identify the 
individual, social and environmental factors 
associated with community and vocational 
adjustment and maladjustment as drawn from the 
clinical evaluation data. 


Vocational rehabilitation services proposed 
in this project are predicated on the rationale 
that subjects can respond to an appropriate 
organization of group vocational activities 
based on the residential and school life of 
the treatment setting. Through successful 
participation in a series of increasingly 
structured group occupational experiences, the 
subject becomes productive and relinquishes 
his absorptive relationship to adults. Pro- 
vision is made for transition to and con- 
tinued vocational rehabilitation services in 
the Aftercare Office for subjects returned 

to the community. Here, on-going vocational 
counselling and social casework treatment is 
provided subjects while they pursue their 
school, training or employment experiences. 


P 345 


PERSONNEL: Joseph S. Slavet; 

Clarence Sherwood; Robert Perlman. 

AUSPICES: Massachusetts Youth Service Board; 
Boston University; United Community Services 
of Metropolitan Boston; Boston Police Depart- 
ment; Archdiocese of Boston, Department of 
Education; Boston Commission of Probation; 
Urban League of Boston; Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children; 
Boston Board of Education; National Council 
on Crime and Delinquency, Massachusetts 
Council on Crime and Delinquency; Boston 
Youth Activities Bureau; Roxbury Federation 
of Neighborhood Centers; United South End 
Settlements; Jewish Vocational Services; 
Morgan Memorial, Inc.; Massachusetts Rehabili- 
tation Commission; Massachusetts Division of 
Employment Security; Massachusetts Division 
of Apprentice Training; Massachusetts Depart- 
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ment of Public Health; Boston Public Welfare 
Department; U. S. Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training; Boston City Hospital; Boston 
Committee on Youth Employment, Greater Boston 
Chamber of Commerce; Institute of Educational 
Research; Boston Redevelopment Authority; 
Boston Housing Authority; Boston Legal Aid 
Society; Massachusetts Defenders Committee; 
United Prison Association; Visiting Nurses 
Association; Family Service Association of 
Boston; Massachusetts Commission Against 
Discrimination; Massachusetts Department of 
Mental Health; National Council on the Aging; — 
Freedom House; Roxbury Community Council; 
Boston Y. M. C. A.; Brandeis University; 
Weston College; National Association of 
Independent Schools; Committee of the 
Permanent Charity Fund; The Ford Foundation; 
Hyams Fund; U. S. Department of Labor; The 
President's Committee on Juvenile Delinquency 
and Youth Development; Spaulding-Potter Chari- 
table Trusts; Massachusetts Council for Public 
Schools; U. S. President's Committee on Juven- 
ile Delinquency and Youth Crime. 

DATES: Began January, 1964. Estimated comple- 
tion January, 1967. 


CORRESPONDENT: Mr. Joseph S. Slavet, Executive 
Director, Action for Boston Community Develop- 
ment, Inc., 18 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts, 02108. 


SUMMARY: The Boston Youth Opportunities Pro- 
ject is composed of sixteen separate demon- 
stration programs whose main objective is to 
reduce the volume and seriousness of criminal- 
type acts committed by male youth, twelve 
through sixteen, residing in the South End, 
Charlestown and Roxbury. Achieving that ob- 
jective, according to the project rationale, 
calls for intervening in the processes by 
which youth and adults perform their roles. 
The programs employed to reach these goals 
consist of youth training and employment, 
educational programs, legal services and 
multi-service centers providing a battery of 
services in health, welfare and related ser- 
vices to families living in the target areas. 
Approximately 15,000 boys and their families 
will receive services. 


P 346 Eau Claire County Youth Study, 
Phase III. 


PERSONNEL: John R. Thurston; James J. Benning; 
Elvira Ager; Robert Gilbride. 

AUSPICES: Wisconsin Department of Public 
Welfare; National Institute of Mental Health. 
DATES: Began 1965. Estimated completion 1968. 


CORRESPONDENT: John R. Thurston, Ph. D., 
Professor of Psychology, Wisconsin State 
University-Eau Claire, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 
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SUMMARY: Phase I of this study investigated 
background factors and psycho-social correlates 
of consistent approved or disapproved class- 
room behavior. A total of 384 children dis- 
tributed evenly by three grade levels (third, 
sixth and ninth), by sex, by urban or rural 
residency and by approved or disapproved be 
havior, served as subjects along with their 
mothers and fathers. Data were gathered by a 
staff of professional social workers who 
interviewed the father, mother and child; 

rated the family on a number of variables, 
including the Glueck factors; administered 

the KD Proneness Scale; administered a series 
of Situation Exercises and Sentence Completion 
Forms specially designed for the study. The hy- 
potheses were concerned with approved-dis- 
approved, urban-rural, male-female and grade 
level differences on these measures. The 

first two years were devoted to student selec- 
tion and evaluation of each child and his 
family by the interviewers. Preliminary 
analysis of data was undertaken during the 
third year and significant findings were pub- 
lished. Phase II, the fourth year, was devoted 
to additional analysis of accumulated data and 
the planning for Phase III of the study. 

Phase III will involve: 

(1) a study of the effects of remedial reading 
instruction upon the behavior of fourth graders 
who are aggressive and disruptive in the class- 
room; 

(2) a follow-up study of school achievement 

and social behavior of the children nominated 
in Phase I, 1961 and 1962. 


P 347 Symptom change in jail referred mental 
patients. 


PERSONNEL: Carl B. Schleifer; 

Robert L. Derbyshire. 

AUSPICES: Friends of Psychiatric Research, Inc.; 
Spring Grove State Hospital, Maryland; 

National Institute of Mental Health. 

DATES: Began January, 1964. Completed 

January, 1965. 


CORRESPONDENT: Robert L. Derbyshire, Ph. D., 
Assistant Professor of Sociology in Psychiatry, 
The Psychiatric Institute, University of 
Maryland School of Medicine, Baltimore, 
Maryland, 21201. 


SUMMARY: Approximately 1500 admissions each 

year are transported to Maryland mental hospi- 
tals by the local police. Clinical observations 
suggest that these patients are relatively more 
disturbed than persons admitted in other ways. 
Negro jail admitted patients appear to have 

more severe symptoms and earlier symptom resolu- 
tion after hospitalization than Caucasians. 
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Two hypotheses comparing the degree of dis- 
turbance and the length of time for symptom 
resolution between fifty Negro and fifty 
white male patients were tested by ratings on 
a specially devised Adjustment Index. Such 
items as activity level, appearance, level of 
hostility, quantity of speech, hallucinations 
and seven other items were rated on each 
patient at the jail and seventy-two hours 
after hospitalization. On a previous study 
the Adjustment Index was found to be a re- 
liable and valid instrument. Reliability 
coefficients exceed .9 for both male and 
female, and Negro and white raters 


The results showed that Negroes, when examined 
at the jails, were significantly sore hallu- 
cinated, more inappropriately loud, used 

more irrelevant speech and were more disori- 
ented to person, place and time than Cauca- 
sians. Within the seventy-two hour period, 
white patients significantly improved in 
their appearance and their orientation to 
time but they also became verbally over-respon- 
sive. Negroes when rated at the hospital 
seventy-two hours after having been examined 
at the jail, had significantly fewer hallu- 
cinations and more accurate orientation to 
person, place and time. Although Ne 

appeared significantly more ill on the first 
day of examination at the jail, there seemed 
to be no significant difference in severity 
of symptons between Negroes and whites at 

the examination three days after hospitali- 
zation. 


Routes to hospitalization vary according to 
social class, race and ethnic background. 
Mental hospitals and police are important 
agencies of social control. Their goals 
are in some ways similar, in that one fre- 
quently protects the individual from the group 
while the other protects the group from the 
individual, yet their methods of carrying 
out the social control are incongruent. The 
data suggest that Negroes need to display 
greater symptomology before police relinquish 
control and turn the individual over to a 
hospital. The results of one segment of an 
interdisciplinary team's investigation of 
this subject, question the legitimacy of the 
police in the process of hospitalization and 
explain how institutional patterns, cultural 
values and ethnic relations interact to in- 
pede or stimulate mental hospitalization in 
a southern border city whose population 
exceeds one-third Negro. 
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P 348 Post institutional behavior of inmates 
released from Washington State adult correc- 
tional institutions. 


PERSONNEL: H. L. Keith; Gloria K. Clemmons; 
Evan A. Iverson; Lawrence Delmore, Jr. 
AUSPICES: Washington State Department of 
Institutions, Research and Program Analysis 
Section. 

DATES: Began January, 1965. 
April, 1965. 


Completed 


CORRESPONDENT: Evan A. Iverson, Ph. D., 
Supervisor, Research and Program Analysis 
Section, Department of Institutions, 

P. 0. Box 768, Olympia, Washington, 98501. 


SUMMARY: The general purpose of this study is 
to gain insight into the behavior of those 
released to parole from the adult correctional 
institutions of Washington State. The variables 
analyzed included: the type of offense the 
parole violators in this study committed in 
violating the conditions of their parole; the 
number of convictions which resulted from 
violating parole; the disposition taken; the 
length of time the individual was on parole 
before he violated. This study includes 

1,105 parole violators who have been reported 
to the Board of Prison Terms and Paroles in a 
period of time roughly comparable to the 1964 
fiscal year. These parole violators had been 
on parole for a period of time ranging from 
just a few days to several years. 


P 349 Evaluation of the vocational training 
program in Washington State adult correctional 
institutions. 


PERSONNEL: H. L. Keith; Gloria K. Clemmons; 
Evan A. Iverson; Lawrence Delmore, Jr. 
AUSPICES: Washington State Department of 
Institutions, Research and Program Analysis 
Section. 

DATES: Began October, 1964. 
1965. 


CORRESPONDENT: Evan A. Iverson, Ph. D., 
Supervisor, Research Program 

Analysis Section, Department of 
Institutions, P. 0. Box 768, Olympia, 
Washington, 98501. 


SUMMARY: The purpose of this study is to 

review all phases of the Washington State 

adult correctional institutional training 
programs emphasizing the following factors: 

(1) comparisons between the type of inmates 
entering the vocational programs and a group 

of inmates matched on the basis of age, offense, 
institution of release, race, criminal record, 
occupation and marital status who did not 


Completed June, 
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receive vocational training; 

(2) criteria for placement of inmates in the 
programs ; 

(3) extent to which inmates are able to com- 
plete the training programs prior to release; 
(4) utilization of training to obtain employ- 
ment upon release; 

(5) recidivism rates for inmates who have had 
vocational training as compared to the 
matched group of inmates. 

From such an analysis, conducted cooperatively 
with the Penitentiary and the Reformatory, it 
is anticipated that a better understanding 
can be obtained of the results, needs, pro- 
blems and effectiveness of the vocational 
education programs. 


P 350 A study of Washington State adult 
correctional institutions. 


PERSONNEL: H. L. Keith; Gloria K. Clemmons; 
Evan A. Iverson; Lawrence Delmore, Jr. 
AUSPICES: Washington State Department of 
Institutions, Research and Program Analysis 
Section. 

— Began June, 1964. Completed September, 
1964. 


CORRESPONDENT: Evan A. Iverson, Ph. D., 
Supervisor, Research Program 

Analysis Section, Department of 
Institutions, P. 0. Box 768, Olympia, 
Washington, 98501. 


SUMMARY: The purpose of this project was to 
provide detailed information concerning the 
number and type of persons who have been 
committed to the state adult correctional 
institutions; analyze the rehabilitative 
programs in which the inmates participate; 
evaluate the effectiveness of these efforts 
to rehabilitate the offender. This report 
seeks to provide data from which more ade- 
quate assessment can be made of the correc- 
tional efforts of the adult correctional 
institutions. Information concerning a wide 
variety of subjects has been included to 
permit this report to serve as a reference 
for adult corrections in the State of 


Washington. 


P 351 Middle class delinquent youth, a study 
of families and of family group diagnosis 
and therapy. 


PERSONNEL: Robert MacGregor; Agnes M. Ritchie; 
Alberto C. Serrano; Harold A. Goolishian; 
Jere Daniels; George G. Davenport. 

AUSPICES: National Institute of Mental Health; 





The University of Texas Medical Branch, 
Division of Child Psychiatry; The Nueces 
County Juvenile Department, Texas; H. E. Butt 
Foundation. 

DATES: Began September 1, 1962. 
completion August 31, 1965. 


Estimated 


CORRESPONDENT: Robert MacGregor, Ph. D., 
Assistant Professor, Research Director, 
Family Therapy Project, Division of Child 
Psychiatry, University of Texas Medical 
Branch, Galveston, Texas. 


SUMMARY: The data of the project are the team- 
family evaluations of seventy-five families 
seen in the past two-and-one-half years of 
this project. The results are still under 
study. The immediate products of the work 

are the treatment plans written in the 
university clinic based on a theory of family- 
wide arrest in development. The feasibility 
of the treatment plan is used as a test of 
diagnosis. A result concerning the typology 
has been the discovery of forces which are 
amenable to influence but which result from 
deprivation in families thought to produce 

the difficult-to-influence childish youth. 


The project is still going on and its results 
are still under study. The major impact of 
the project is on the two agencies most in- 
volved which are the Division of Child Psy- 
chiatry, the sponsoring one, and the Nueces 
County Juvenile Department. While we were 
demonstrating a way of finding self-rehabili- 
tating forces in the families, our way of con- 
sultation with the agency helped tap resources 
not fully utilized by the probation department 
and its caseworkers. Offense-oriented diag- 
nosis and dispositions changed to family- 
oriented ones that were concerned with help- 
ing the families let their youth advance be- 
yond the developmental arrest in which all 
participated. This is a more modest goal 

than curing the whole family of its lack of 
mental health. It makes use of natural pro- 
cesses, not previously relied on, by workers 
who had often been making futile efforts to 
bring healthy environmental forces to the 
support of a lad whose delinquency really 
expressed a function dictated by family 
dynamics. The probation officers appreciate 
themselves better as coaches to the families 
rather than as minions of the law trying to 
rescue a youngster from his own people. They 
scheduled consultations and no longer showed 
the reaction-formation of allowing the family 
to call them by their first name and of allow- 
ing the family to give minor importance to 
seeing the caseworker at his convenience. The 
work brought to the team a clientele of fami- 
lies who because of cultural and motivational 
problems usually do not seek consultation. 

We were able to revise our previous conceptions 
of the treatment of youngsters exploited by 
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one parent due to the default of the other. 


By-products of the demonstration project from 
presentations at meetings, demonstrations at 
distant clinics and demonstrations to visiting 
clinicians, have been the use of this diag- 
nostic procedure as training as reported by 
Dr. I. H. Kraft at Baylor Medical School, 

the regular use of team-family therapy (MIT) 
at the Iowa State Training School of Eldora, 
Iowa, and the adoption of procedures developed 
by the Nueces County Juvenile Department which 
will enable them to continue many of the 
values of the project when its government 
support expires. It appears that what has 
been demonstrated should be useful to well- 
staffed probation departments generally and 
to the diagnostic centers operated by the 
State Youth Councils of several states. 


P 352 Developmental stage, delinquency and 
differential treatment. 


PERSONNEL: David E. Hunt; Robert H. Hardt. 
AUSPICES: Syracuse University, Youth Develop- 
ment Center. 
DATES: Began 1963. Completed December, 1964. 
CORRESPONDENT: Dr. Robert H. Hardt, 

Syracuse University, Youth Development Center, 
Syracuse, New York, 13210. 


SUMMARY: An exploration has been made of the 
conceptual systems model as a useful frame- 
work for understanding personality variation 
among a culturally deprived population. The 
relation of developmental stage to delinquent 
orientation and behaviors is as predicted. 
Some results of the utility of this frame- 
work in educational planning are presented. 
On the basis of these indications, suggestions 
are made regarding the implications of the 
model for the classification and differential 
treatment of delinquents. A full report on 
this project appears as : Hunt, David E. and 
Hardt, Robert H. Developmental stage, delin- 
quency and differential treatment. The 
Journal of Research in Crime and Delinquency, 
2(1):20-31, January, 1965. 


P 353 Development of self-report instruments 
in delinquency research. 


PERSONNEL: Robert H. Hardt; George E. Bodine. 
AUSPICES: National Institute of Mental Health; 
Syracuse University, Youth Development Center. 
DATES: Completed January, 1965. 
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CORRESPONDENT: Dr. Robert H. Hardt, 

Senior Research Associate, Syracuse University, 
Youth Development Center, Syracuse, New York, 
13210. 


SUMMARY: Since the self-report technique is 
being more widely used in both basic research 
and in evaluating delinquency prevention pro- 
grams, it seemed desirable to review past 
applications of this instrument and to con- 
sider needed refinements. The Syracuse Uni- 
versity Youth Development Center extended 
conference invitations to a number of inves- 
tigators who have employed this technique in 
their own research. Their reports and dis- 
cussions are summarized in: Syracuse University 
Youth Development Center. Development of self- 
report instruments in delinquency research: 

a conference report. Syracuse. Syracuse Uni- 
versity Youth Development Center. 1965. 34 p. 


P 354 A study of the effects of long-term 
detention upon youth. 


PERSONNEL: Kenneth D. Oliver, Jr.; 

Jack L. Golding. 

AUSPICES: Metropolitan Youth Commission of 
St. Louis and St. Louis County; St. Louis 
County Juvenile Court. 

DATES: Began October, 1963. Completed July, 
1965. 


CORRESPONDENT: Jack L. Golding, Assistant 
Research Director, Metropolitan Youth 
Commission of St. Louis and St. Louis County, 
Civil Courts Building, 12th and Market Streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri, 63101. 


SUMMARY: Two hundred seventy-six children, 

ages fourteen through seventeen, detained 
during 1964, were given the forty item Institute 
for Ability Testing (IPAT) Anxiety Scale shortly 
after admission to detention. Among these 276 
youth, ninety-one were retested with the IPAT 
Anxiety Scale about ten days after administra- 
tion of the first test. Forty-six remained 
long enough in detention to be given the IPAT 
Anxiety Scale a third time. Initial test re- 
sults were compared with the anxiety scores of 
525 youths, ages fourteen through nineteen, 
tested in a high school setting by Dr. Edwin E. 
Wheeler, and used as the teenage sample by 

Drs. Raymond B. Cattell and Ivan H. Scheier, 
who constructed and validated the IPAT Anxiety 
Scale. In addition, the youths’ reading grade 
levelsas revealed in the Wide Range Achievement 
Test were correlated with anxiety levels on 
first and second tests for the ninety-one long- 
term detained youths. 


Possible scores on the IPAT Anxiety Scale 
ranged from zero to eighty points. As clinical- 


ly validated by Drs. Cattell and Scheier, 
psychological morbidity was defined for the 
purpose of this study as a score of forty-two 
or above for teenage males or a score of 
forty-five or above for teenage females. 
These were the points at or above which 
Cattell and Scheier have demonstrated a defi- 
nite psychological morbidity and a need of 
counseling and guidance for situational or 
characterological problems. 


The following hypotheses were tested. 

(1) Delinquents admitted to detention will 
not show psychological morbidity, as reflected 
by excessive anxiety, to a significantly 
greater extent than teenage high school youth 
in the general population. 

(2) Among detainees, females will show psycho- 
logical morbidity to a significantly greater 
extent on first test. 

(3) Detention, in and of itself, will not 
cause a significant percentage of youth with 
low and average scores on the first test, to 
have excessively high scores on the second 
test. 

(4) Anxiety among females in detention will 
average significantly higher with the passage 
of time. Said simply, females will show 
higher anxiety on the third test, compared to 
the first and second tests. 

(5) Correlational analysis will yield a nega- 
tive relationship between anxiety and reading 
grade level; that is, poorer readers will 
show more anxiety. This relationship is ex- 
pected to increase with continued stay in 
detention. 


The results were as follows. 

(1) The youth in the study population, tested 
in the detention setting, showed a signifi- 
cantly greater extent of psychological mor- 
bidity than a sample of teenage youth tested 
in a high school setting. 

(2) Female detainees showed psychological 
morbidity to a significantly greater extent 
than males on first test. 

(3) Prolonged detention appeared not to be a 
Significant contributing factor to the psycho- 
logical morbidity of the youth; i.e., it did 
not cause a significant percentage of youth 
with low and average scores on the first test 
to show excessively high anxiety on retest. 
(4) Analysis of the IPAT scores of children 
detained thirty days or longer indicated that 
anxiety declined at an accelerated pace with 
continued stay in detention. The anxiety lev- 
el of females tended to increase further over 
that of males with continued stay in detention; 
females detained thirty days or longer showed 
significantly higher anxiety than males on the 
third test. 

(5) Pearson product-moment correlations showed 
a slight negative association between reading 
grade level and anxiety, which became signifi- 
cant with continued stay in detention. 
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P 355 Murder followed by suicide. 


PERSONNEL: D. J. West; C. H. Oppenheim. 
AUSPICES: Cambridge University, Institute of 
Criminology; Great Britain Home Office. 
Completed 1963. 


DATES: Began 1961. 


CORRESPONDENT: Dr. D. J. West, 7 West Road, 
Cambridge, England. 


SUMMARY: An unselected sample of 150 London 
area murders which were followed by suicide 
of the offender were compared with a similar 
group of murders in which the offenders were 
tried and convicted. Data was gathered of 
documentary records and through interviews 
with the family doctors of the offenders. 
Factors covered in the investigation included: 
age; sex; social class; previous criminal 
record; mental state at time of crime; 
physical health at time of crime; motivation 
for crime; circumstances surrounding the 
crime; time of crime and the relationship of 
the victim to the offender. 


Findings were that the thirty percent of 
English murderers who kill themselves imme- 
diately after the crime resemble ordinary 
suicides much more than ordinary criminals. 
A complete discussion of this project may be 
found in: West, D. J. Murder followed by 
suicide. London, Heinemann, 1965. 


P 356 A self-instructional program for 
youthful offenders. 


PERSONNEL: John M. McKee; John C. Watkins. 
AUSPICES: Research Rehabilitation Foundation, 
Elmore, Alabama; National Institute of Mental 
Health. 

DATES: Began 1962. Estimated completion 1968. 
CORRESPONDENT: John M. McKee, Ph. D., 
Rehabilitation Research Foundation, Draper 
Correctional Center, Elmore, Alabama. 


SUMMARY: An experimental education and reha- 
bilitation program has been conducted at 
Draper Correctional Center for the past three 
years. Programmed instruction has been empha- 
sized as the chief instructional device. The 
accomplishments are as follows: 

(1) there are over 500 participants in the 
project; 

(2) there is an average grade gain of one 

year for each three months of participation; 
(3) the successful initiation and use of sub- 
professionals who are college co-op students; 
(4) the dissemination of findings and program 
design to many other states; 

(5) a recidivism rate very significantly under 
normal expectations; 
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(6) an experimental vocational project 
sponsored by MDTA funds. 


The primary aims of the new three year grant 
are as follows: 

(1) the evaluation of the program both with 
respect to performance in prison and follow- 
ing release; 

(2) the preparation of a useful and adequate 
"blueprint" that can be adopted by other 
correctional institutions; 

(3) the testing of programmed instructional 
techniques for use in changing character 
traits of inmates; 

(4) the further analysis of the relationship 
of the current rehabilitation program to the 
Watkins' "Convict Culture"; 

(5) the training of inmate programmers to 
program materials uniquely relevant to 
prisoner learning and rehabilitation, e. g., 
"Rules of Parole" and "How to Stay Out of 
Trouble"; 

(6) the discovery of what conditions help 
maintain high-level productivity for long 
periods of study time with self-instructional 
materials; 

(7) the expansion and development of the 
College Co-op program; 

(8) the systematic attack of the problem 

of community follow-up of parolees as a 
means of reducing recidivism. 


P 357 Criminal policy as a means of social 
control. 


PERSONNEL: G. P. Hoefnagels. 

AUSPICES: Netherlands Organization for the 
Advancement of Pure Research; University of 
Amsterdam, Seminar for Penal Law and Penal 
Practice "Van Hamel". 
DATES: Began January, 1963. 
pletion 1967. 


Estimated com- 


CORRESPONDENT: Dr. G. P. Hoefnagels, Seminar 
for Penal Law and Penal Practice "Van Hamel", 
Keizersgracht 746, Amsterdam, Holland. 


SUMMARY: This pilot-study tests the hypothesis 
that there is a relation between the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice and the norm 
consciousness in society concerning the legal 
norms enforced by penal sanctions. 
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P 358 Comparison of impulse, ego and superego 
functions in better adjusted and more poorly 
adjusted delinquent adolescent girls, 


PERSONNEL: Edro I. Signori; 

Marcelyn M. Smordin; Henry Rempel; 

Donald L. G. Sampson. 

AUSPICES: University of British Columbia, 
Social Science Research Institute; British 
Columbia Provincial Training School for 
Delinquent Girls. 

DATES: Completed 1964. 


CORRESPONDENT: Professor E. I. Signori, 
Department of Psychology, University of 
British Columbia, Vancouver 8, B. C. Canada. 


SUMMARY: Twenty-two girls were selected, from 
the total Training School population of 
seventy-five, as subjects for this project. 

Two social workers, who were in a position to 
evaluate the girls, selected the subjects on 
the basis of such behavior as emotional up- 
heavals, general attitude and perseverence. 
The girls who were most responsible and stable 
were given "high" adjustment ratings. Those 
who were impulsive, immature and neglectful 
were given "low" adjustment ratings. This 
procedure yielded ten "high" girls and twelve 
"low" girls. The ratings assigned were not 
known to the examiners before the testing 

was completed. The girls ranged in age from 
fourteen to seventeen and one-half years. 
Dombrose and Slobin's IES test was given to the 
subjects. It was predicted that the "high" 
adjusted group would make more ego and superego 
responses and fewer impulse responses than the 
"low" adjusted group. No significant differ- 
ences were found between the two groups. 


P 359 Study of the social adjustment of men 
released from a state institution for 
alcoholics. 


PERSONNEL: K. Harnquist; Rolf Adrell. 
AUSPICES: State Council of Social Research, 
Sweden; Gothenburg Institute of Pedagogy. 
a Began December 1962. Completed May, 
1965. 


CORRES PONDENT : Rolf Adrell, Statens 
Vardanstalt, Gudhem, Sweden. 


SUMMARY: The sample of 229 male alcoholics 
treated at the institution at Gudhem, who 
served as the population of this project, was 
a negatively selected group. Seventy-five 


percent had been convicted of a criminal offense, 


only five percent underwent treatment volun- 
tarily. The group was observed for one year 
after release from the institution. During 
this period, only forty-seven of the men (20.5 
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percent) suffered no serious alcohol relapse 
and committed no criminal offense. The fol- 
low-up study included isolation of forty-one 
prognostic factors which might be indicative 
of social adjustment. Different criteria of 
social adjustment were tested: relapse into 
alcoholism, relapse into crime, adaptation 
to work. 


P 360 Research and training in law 
enforcement. 


PERSONNEL: Frank J. Remington; 
Herman Goldstein. 

AUSPICES: University of Wisconsin, Law School. 
DATES: Began September, 1964. 


Continuing. 


CORRESPONDENT: Frank J. Remington, Law School, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, 
53706. 


SUMMARY: This project is designed to expand 
the Law School's program relating to the 
administration of criminal justice by: 

(1) adding a member to the faculty whose pri- 
mary interest is in policing; 

(2) adding course offerings covering problems 
in the area of law enforcement; 

(3) enabling selected students to spend a 
summer internship program with a police 
agency; 

(4) conducting summer seminars on key issues 
of concern to police executives and persons 
in related fields with an interest in such 
issues; 

(5) baving practitioners in the law enforce- 
ment field serve as "police officers in 
residence" at the Law School; 

(6) fostering efforts to explore problems 

of policing within a democratic society. 


P 361 A study of first offenders and 
recidivism. 


PERSONNEL: N. W. Kappeyne van de Copello- 
Hartvelt. 

AUSPICES: University of Amsterdam, Seminar 
for Penal Law and Penal Practice "Van Hamel"; 
Netherlands Central Bureau of Statistics; 
Netherlands Department of Justice. 

DATES: Began September, 1964. Estimated 
completion 1968. 


CORRESPONDENT: Mrs. N. W. Kappeyne van de 
Copello-Hartvelt, "Van Hamel", 
Keizersgracht 746, Amsterdam, Holland. 


SUMMARY: This follow-up study, of the subse- 
quent delinquent or non-delinquent careers of 





a population of first offenders, has been 
undertaken to discover any relationship be- 
tween the punishment given the first offender 
and his recidivism or non-recidivism. 


P 362 The District of Columbia Community 
Residential Treatment Program. 


PERSONNEL: Harry A. Manley; Edward R. Johnson. 
AUSPICES: Bureau of Rehabilitation of the 
National Capital Area, Washington, D. C.; 
National Institute of Mental Health. 

DATES: Began March 1, 1964. Estimated com- 
pletion March 1, 1968. 


CORRESPONDENT: Harry A. Manley, Community 
Residential Treatment Program, Bureau of 
Rehabilitation of the National Capital Area, 
412 = 5th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 
20001. 


SUMMARY: The Community Residential Treatment 
Program operates Shaw Residence which is de- 
signed to provide room and board for fifteen 
men newly released from confinement. The 
program consists of professional counselling 
for a maximum period of about ninety days 

and is designed to effect satisfactory adjust- 
ments in areas of living arrangements, employ- 
ment, family relationships and constructive 
use of leisure time. In addition to indivi- 
dual counselling, group sessions are conducted 
and general orientation sessions are presented 
by community representatives of such groups 

as employment agencies, civic and religious 
organizations and health, welfare and educa- 
tional agencies. This combination of program 
elements is designed to fill a local unmet 
need by bridging the gap between confinement 
and the community. Research is included to 
develop a critical analysis of the program 

and thus determine the place of the halfway 
house in correctional program planning. The 
residents of the house are selected from male 
felons and youth offenders released from 
District of Columbia correctional institutions 
and from District of Columbia prisoners, who 
are serving their sentences in federal insti- 
tutions and who will be released to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia area under parole supervi- 
sion. 


P 363 Southmore House: a study of the effec- 
tiveness of a half-way house and integrated 
community approach in the post-hospital or 
post-correctional institution rehabilitation 
of narcotic addicts. 


PERSONNEL: Robert W. Carrick; Howard B. Kaplan; 
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Joseph H. Myerowitz; Frederick Wiener; 

Howard Muehlberger. 

AUSPICES: Baylor University, College of 
Medicine; Vocational Guidance Service of 
Houston; U. S. Public Health Service Hospital, 
Fort Worth, Texas; Texas Department of 
Corrections. 

DATES: Began June 1, 1964. 
pletion June 30, 1969. 


Estimated conm- 


CORRESPONDENT: Robert W. Carrick, Executive 
Director, Southmore House, 

1200 Southmore Boulevard, Houston, Texas. 
77004. 


SUMMARY: The effectiveness of a half-way 
house and integrated community approach, 
in the rehabilitation of narcotic addicts 
released from hospitals or correctional 
institutions, will be tested in this com 
parative study. 


A composite psychological test will be admin- 
istered to a control group from the referral 
sources and a group of Southmore House resi- 
dents. These groups will also be followed 
for a period of time to measure adjustment to 
society. 


P 364 Study, development and implementation 
of community organization practice. 


PERSONNEL: Thomas D. Sherrard; William Reid; 
Charles Shireman; Irving Spergel; Mayer Zald; 
Mordecai Abromowitz. 

AUSPICES: University of Chicago; U. S. Presi- 
dent's Committee on Juvenile Delinquency and 
Youth Crime. 

DATES: Project received at ICCD May, 1965. 


CORRESPONDENT: Professor Thomas D. Sherrard, 
School of Social Service Administration, 
University of Chicago, 5801 Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois, 60637. 


SUMMARY: The purpose of the study is: 

(1) to contribute to the development of a 
more adequate theory of community organiza- 
tion practice; 

(2) to undertake an analysis of the operation 
of organizations functioning at the small 
areas level with a community development 
approach ; 

(3) to develop a theory relating to coordina- 
tion and articulation of services in preven- 
tion and control of juvenile delinquency. 


To achieve these goals we will: 

(1) implement an investigation into various 
approaches to community organization and a 
consideration of the applicability of these 
approaches in various communities with 
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differing conditions; 

(2) investigate community organization in re- 
lation to other types of services; 

(3) develop an ideal model of community orga- 
nization in which treatment services are 
linked closely to community development; 

(4) investigate ongoing services, aiming at 
the development of direct service within the 
institutional structures of the community, 
with a view to building a general model for 
community integrated, individualized and 
group services. 


P 365 Self-role theory and anti-social 
conduct. 


PERSONNEL: Theodore R. Sarbin; 

Kenneth B. Stein. 

AUSPICES: University of California, Berkeley; 
National Institute of Mental Health. 

DATES: Project received at ICCD May, 1965. 


CORRESPONDENT: Theodore R. Sarbin, Professor 
of Psychology, University of California, 
Berkeley 4, California. 


SUMMARY: The project has as its purpose the 
investigation of anti-social conduct of vary- 
ing degrees among adolescent boys of high 
school age. They will be drawn from high 
schools representing low, middle and upper 
social-economic classes. Youths in correc- 
tional institutions, in probation facilities 
and boys clubs will also be included. Psycho- 
logical and social variables consistent with 
a self-role theoretical model and relevant 
empirical findings will be used as the inde- 
pendent variables. Anti-social conduct and 
outcomes will be the dependent variables. The 
data will be cluster analyzed in order to ob- 
tain types of adolescent boys in relation to 
type, degree and outcome of delinquent beha- 
vior. It is a further aim of the project to 
make a cross-cultural study involving a num- 
ber of European countries using the same re- 
search design in order to test the generality 
of the findings. 


P 366 National Save-A-Life League, Inc. 


PERSONNEL: 
AUSPICES: National Save-A-Life, Inc. 
DATES: Began 1906. Continuing. 


CORRESPONDENT: Harry M. Warren, President, 
National Save-A-Life, Inc., 509 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. 


SUMMARY: The National Save-A-Life League, Inc. 
is a non-sectarian organization offering 
advice and aid to attempted suicides and po- 
tential suicides. Through counseling, refer- 
ral to psychiatrists, aid with economic, 
vocational or physical problems and through 
simply being "available" at a time of crisis, 
the League has saved many lives. In addition 
to saving people from self-destruction and 
preventing people who attempted suicide from 
trying it again, the League maintains ser- 
vices for the children and relatives of 
people who have committed suicide. The 
League's services are free and it is main- 
tained through donations. It has branches 

in more than twenty cities in the United 
States. 


P 367 The Delinquency Control and Prevention 
Training Center, University of Hawaii. 


PERSONNEL: 

AUSPICES: University of Hawaii, Delinquency 
Control and Prevention Training Center; 
President's Committee on Juvenile Delinquency 
and Youth Crime. 

DATES: Project received at ICCD May, 1965. 


CORRESPONDENT: Delinquency Control and 
Prevention Training Center, University of 
Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


SUMMARY: The University of Hawaii's Delin- 
quency Control and Prevention Training Center 
aims at achieving these objectives: 

(1) to provide a channel for systematic com- 
munication of knowledge about youth develop- 
ment and youth problems in the social and 
behavioral sciences; 

(2) to adapt those preventive, corrective 
and rehabilitative techniques and methods 
which have proved effective elsewhere to con- 
ditions in Hawaii and to try out new ones; 
(3) to introduce an interdisciplinary train- 
ing curriculum designed to meet the profes- 
sional needs of those whose service responsi- 
bilities are in the area of youth problems 
and to offer as high a level of training as 
possible for those students who may have a 
career interest in the same area of work; 

(4) to develop staff as well as material 
resources to assist public and private agen- 
cies in the organization and administration 
of their respective programs for youth; 

(5) to promote intra-agency and inter-agency 
cooperation and coordination; 

(6) to formulate, execute and integrate vari- 
ous training, seminar, demonstration, work- 
shop, basic and evaluative research and other 
projects as a measure toward improving the 
effectiveness of the system of delinquency 
control and prevention in Hawaii and, even- 





tually, in other parts of the Pacific Area. 


An interdisciplinary faculty committee and a 
citizens advisory council have been created 
to serve in a consultative and supporting 
capacity and to help the staff of the Center 
to: 

(1) identify training needs; 

(2) effect a liaison between the proposed 
Center and all the public and private agencies 
that render services to youth; 

(3) lay the groundwork for program planning, 
curriculum development, training and evalua- 
tion. 


P 368 A one-year study of all cases released 
to parole supervision during the month of 
July, 1963 from the Indiana State Prison. 


PERSONNEL: Dean Duvall. 

AUSPICES: Indiana Department of Correction, 
Division of Parole. 

DATES: Completed 1964. 


CORRESPONDENT: Paul H. Hoge, Director, 
Division of Parole, Department of Correction, 
Room 804 State Office Building, 

100 North Senate, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


SUMMARY: This is a one-year follow-up study 

of forty Indiana State Prison cases released 

to parole supervision in July, 1963. The 
number of cases is typical of an average 
month's releases and the releasees themselves 
are typical of the Indiana State Prison parole 
population. 


The original aims of this project were: 

(1) to identify and classify violations of 
parole rules that resulted in reinstitution- 
alization; 

(2) to examine the relationship, if any, of 
the crime for which the violator was committed 
and the instant violation; 

(3) to determine if there was any correlation 
between violation and unemployment during the 
parole period; 

(4) to determine if there was any correlation 
between violation and placement evaluation 
measured by the placement time factor. (De- 
layed action cases were considered indicative 
of little or no family or outside resources 
for the parolee.) 


Of those who violated, eighty percent violated 
the conditions of their parole by drinking. 
Although it is not normally a serious viola- 
tion in itself, eighty percent of those who 
violated by committing another felony, also 
violated for drinking. Thirty-eight percent 
of the violators absconded, most of these ab- 


Sconded in the first thirty days. Only two 
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of the sixteen violators had a good employ- 
ment record during the parole period while 
twenty-one of the twenty-four non-violators 
had a good or at least fair employment record. 
The notion that steady employment will enhance 
the possibility of successful parole was cer- 
tainly true in those cases studied. Marriage 
was a stabilizing influence correlatively 
speaking. One-third of the violators were 
married compared to one-half for the non- 
violator group. One-half of the violator 
group had never been married as compared to 
only one-fourth for the non-violator group. 


The return release ratio for the forty cases 
studied was forty percent, half of which were 
returned in the first three months. Twenty- 
five percent of the violators were seen in 
the home during the first three months of 
supervision, and thirty percent of the non- 
violators were seen in the home during the 
first three months. This indicates to some 
degree, at least for the cases studied, that 
home contact in the first quarter of super- 
vision had little effect on whether or not 
the case would violate. Since the average 
parole period for the violators was less 

than five months, the figures above are a 
good example of the entire parole period for 
the violators. A review of contacts on the 
forty cases studied indicates that the crucial 
part of the parole is during the first three 
months after release and implies the need for 
officers to intensify their contacts with the 
parolee during this time. The evaluation in- 
dicated that it was most important that the 
parolee be seen frequently upon release and 
regularly thereafter in order to promote a 
satisfactory adjustment on parole. 


P 369 A study of the perceptions, of 
children and staff, of the use of isolation 
in institutions. 


PERSONNEL: Jane Britell; C. James Coughlin; 
Marjorie Haley; David Gronewold; 

William Beazley. 

AUSPICES: University of Washington, School of 
Social Work; Fort Worden Treatment Center. 
DATES: Completed May 27, 1965. 


CORRESPONDENT: Professor David Gronewold, 
School of Social Work, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Washington, 98105. 


SUMMARY: The working assumption was that the 
use of isolation in a treatment agency had 
never been clearly defined and that the 
actual use of isolation would be perceived 
differently by the insittution administration, 
the staff implementing isolation and the 
child-resident who had experienced it. 
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Residents at Fort Worden who had experienced 
isolation during the period from August 30, 
1964 through November 30, 1964 served as sub- 
jects of this study. The resultant study 
group number fifty-eight residents. Fort 
Worden is a co-educational treatment facility 
for delinquent children, aged thirteen to 
sixteen, committed to the Washington State 
Department of Institutions by juvenile courts 
throughout the state. Information was gathered 
through study of institutional policy, as set 
forth in the Fort Worden Orientation Manual 
and the use of standardized questionnaires 
administered to both staff and children. In 
addition to the resident study group, a ran- 
dom sample of fifty-five was selected from 
the staff population of 164. 


Findings to date indicate that the children 
view the staff as using isolation in an effort 
to help them, but they strongly question the 
effectiveness of isolation as a helping agent. 
They express the feeling that the staff 
treated them reasonably while they were in 
isolation, but they strongly condemned the 
isolation facility itself and the isolation 
experience. Their negative attitude was 
apparent throughout the study, with one 
possible exception. Fifty-six percent of 

the children indicated that they "sometimes" 
felt the need for isolation from the group. 
This response appears to be in accord with 

the “holding concept."" The perceptions of 

the staff at Fort Worden appear to be in 
accord with those of personnel of other insti- 
tutions throughout the country and with pro- 
fessional writers in the field. They indicate 
recognition of elements of both punishment 
and treatment as their preferred preference 

in application. The children were more 

alert to the punishment aspect. 


P 370 The effects of therapeutic foster home 
care on children and adolescents with behavior 
disturbances. 


PERSONNEL : 

AUSPICES: Netherlands Ministry of Justice. 
DATES: Began January 1, 1956. Completed July, 
1965. 


CORRESPONDENT: Professor dr. Th. Hart de Ruyter, 
Department of Child Psychiatry, Psychiatric 
Clinic, Gronigen University, Oostersingel 59, 
Gronigen, Netherlands. 


SUMMARY: The hypothesis to be tested was that 
therapeutic foster home care, which includes 
social casework with the foster parents and 
the child's own parents and individual psycho- 
therapy of the child, can prevent institution- 
alization for delinquency prone children and 
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young adolescents. In general, the findings 
of this study support the hypothesis. 


P 371 The criminal liability of corporations 
under criminal law. 


PERSONNEL: L. H. Leigh. 

AUSPICES: Leverhulme Foundation. 
DATES: Began March 1, 1963. 
pletion September 30, 1965. 


Estimated com- 


CORRESPONDENT: L. H. Leigh, Faculty of Law, 
Lendon School of Economics and Political 
Science, Houghton Street, Aldwych, 

London, W. C. 2, England. 


SUMMARY: This project will encompass: 

(1) an investigation into the historical 
background of corporate criminal liability 
in England; 

(2) a review of the present law; 

(3) a comparison of corporate liability with 
vicarious and personal liability; 

(4) recommendations for an improved basis of 
liability, with a consideration of United 
States law on the subject; 

(5) a consideration of the social policy 

of corporate liability including material on 
white collar crime, sanctions in Anglo-Ameri- 
can law and other possible measures of social 
control. 


P 372 Opportunities for Youth. 


PERSONNEL: Herbert Costner; James Hackler; 
Walter R. Hundley. 

AUSPICES: University of Washington, Department 
of Sociology; University of Washington, School 
of Social Work; The Ford Foundation; Seattle 
Housing Authority; Boeing Employee Good Neigh- 
bor Fund. 

DATES: Began January, 1964. 
pletion December, 1965. 


Estimated com- 


CORRESPONDENT: Walter R. Hundley, Director, 
Opportunities for Youth, 825 Yesler Way, 
Seattle, Washington, 98104. 


SUMMARY: The project is designed to test the 
notion that involving teenage predelinquent 
boys from lower class environments, in a 
variety of work situations, will prove effec- 
tive in modifying the boys' perceptions of 
their environment and self. The project con- 
sists of several phases: pre-testing, a 
school survey, a community survey and an ex- 
perimental program. In the pre-testing phase, 
various groups which have well-known charac- 
teristics were used to validate and develop 





questionnaire instruments for perceived oppor- 
tunity, alienation and other variables. In 

the school survey phase, 1,000 students of a 
local junior high school were used to test 
hypotheses related to non-experimental vari- 
ables as detailed below. The community survey 
phase measures attitudes of residents in the 
four housing projects from which the subjects 
are drawn, before and after the experiment. 

The experimental phase, however, is the nub 

of the program. The approximately one hundred 
boys, between the ages of thirteen and fifteen, 
in each of the four housing projects are the 
target population. The subjects in each hous- 
ing project were divided into four experimental 
groups and two control groups. Experimental 
Group No. 1 consists of eleven boys who have 
been given part-time jobs (four hours per week) 
and work under an "informal" supervisor. 


Experimental Group No. 2 is identical except that 


the supervisor maintains a "formal" attitude. 
Experimental Group No. 3 consists of approx- 
mately eight boys who are on individual jobs, 
such as lawn mowing. Their work is coordinated 
with the project. Experimental Group No. 4 
does not have any work but is on an "active 
waiting list." In communities A and B they 
take part in a remedial education program. 

No remedial education is provided for any 

boys in communities C and D. All of the boys 
in the target population were invited to take 
part in the work program and were given ques- 
tionnaires to measure attitudes, etc. The 

boys were paid for taking the initial question- 
naire. Those boys who did not take part in 
taking the questionnaire were classified as 
"nonapplicants," Control Group No. 2. Infor- 
mation on these boys was solicited by going to 
their homes. Of those who actually took the 
initial questionnaire, approximately fifty-five 
were randomly assigned to the first four exper- 
imental groups. The remainder were assigned to 
Control Group No. 1. 


Information is being sought on the effect of 
the following experimental variables: employ- 
ment, type of supervision, working with peers, 
being on waiting list, community support, re- 
medial education. Non-experimental variables 
also to be studied include: perceived opportu- 
nity, goals and means to achieve goals, aliena- 
tion, 
delinquency, sociometric data, race, IQ, self- 
concept, social class, rejection in family, 
teacher rating of potential success, failure 
in early grades in school and delinquency con- 
tact. 


P 373 Homicide: a police or an ecological 
problem. 


PERSONNEL: Robert L. Wendt. 


"disorganization" measures, focal concerns, 
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AUSPICES: 
DATES: Began June, 1964. Completed April, 
1965. 


CORRESPONDENT: Robert L. Wendt, Box 10308 
Salem Station, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, 27108. 


SUMMARY: This survey of the conditions, under 
which homicide occurred in Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina in 1963, was undertaken to 
discover some of the related environmental 
(ecological) problems. In 1963, Winston- 
Salem had a higher homicide rate than twenty- 
six of the largest metropolitan areas in the 
United States. 


P 374 The Employment Training Center of the 
Lane County Youth Project. 


PERSONNEL: Edgar W. Brewer; Robert Campbell. 
AUSPICES: U. S. Office of Manpower, Automation 
and Training; U. S. Bureau of Employment 
Security; U. S. Department of Vocational 
Education; U. S. Office of Vocational rehabil- 
itation. 

DATES: Began June 17, 1964. 
September 30, 1965. 


Completed 


CORRESPONDENT: Edgar W. Brewer, Lane County 
Youth Project, 1901 Garden Avenue, Eugene, 
Oregon, 97403. 


SUMMARY: This portion of the Lane County 
Youth Project is an experimental and demon- 
stration effort, attempting to prevent delin- 
quency by better orientation and preparation 
of youth for the world of work, including 
motivational counseling and specific skill 
training efforts. Five hundred males and 
females between sixteen and twenty-two years 
of age formed the subjects of this program. 


P 375 A San Francisco rehabilitation project 
for offenders. 


PERSONNEL: Earl E. Dombross; Ronald D. Lee; 
James Faircloth; Erika Chance. 

AUSPICES: Northern California Service League; 
The San Francisco Foundation; The Rosenberg 
Foundation; The Columbia Foundation. 

DATES: Began May 15, 1963. Estimated comple- 
tion May 31, 1966. 


CORRESPONDENT: Earl E. Dombross, Northern 
California Service League, 693 Mission Street, 
Room 811, San Francisco, California. 


SUMMARY: This project is designed to demon- 





strate the feasibility of a non-institutional, 
counseling program in the community for selec- 
ted, convicted offenders who are ordinarily 
sent to jail or prison. The project is spon- 
sored by a private agency and receives the 
cooperation of the San Francisco Courts and 
the Adult Probation Department who select the 
cases to be given treatment. The project 
accepts all referrals that meet two critieria, 
that the subject be a convicted offender for 
whom jail or prison would be the alternative 
sentence and that the offense be one other 
than drunkenness (for whom specialized treat- 
ment facilities are already available in the 
community.) The program consists of individ- 
ual counseling by a professionally trained 
staff, supplementing but not supplanting the 
present probation program. The goal of the 
treatment is to help the individual find 
greater socially acceptable satisfactions in 
the areas of family relationships, social 
relations, work, living standards, recreation 
and health. The research aspect of the project 
has three goals: 

(1) a definition of the group referred in re- 
lation to three other groups (those placed 

on probation, those given jail terms and those 
given prison sentences) to determine the appli- 
cability of the demonstration results to those 
groups ; 

(2) to develop criteria for the selection of 
convicted offenders able to utilize the treat- 
ment method successfully; 

(3) evaluation of the demonstration project 
results, utilizing a method developed in the 
project to study the changes in the individ- 
ual's perceptions of himself and of his envi- 
ronment during the course of treatment. The 
basic assumption is that changes toward more 
positive, and/or more accepting perceptions of 
self and environment will be accompanied by 

a more satisfying, socially acceptable adjust- 
ment of the individual to his reality situa- 
tion. 
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LIST OF JOURNALS 


from which articles are regularly selected for inclusion 
in the International Bibliography on Crime and Delinquency. 


Abstracts for Social Workers 
(New York, New York) 


Alabama Social Welfare ~ 
(Montgomery, Alabama) 


Albany Law Review 
(Albany, New York) 


Alcoholism - Review and Treatment Digest 
(Berkeley, California) 


American Bar Association Journal 
(Chicago, Illinois) 


American Behavioral Scientist 
(New York, New York) 


American Catholic Sociological Review 
(Worcester, Massachusetts) 


American Child 
(New York, New York) 


American Criminal Law Quarterly 
(Chicago, Illinois) 


American Education 
(Washington, D. C.) 


American Journal of Correction 
(St. Paul, Minnesota) 


American Journal of Orthopsychiatry 
(New York, New. York) 


American Journal of Psychiatry 
(Hanover, New. Hampshire ) 


American Journal of Psychotherapy 
(Lancaster, Pennsylvania) 


American Journal of Sociology 
(Chicago, Illinois) 


American Sociological Review 
(Washington, D. C.) 


American University Law Review 
(Washington, D. C.) 


Annales de Medicine Légale et de Criminologie 
(Paris, France) 


Annual Survey of American Law 
(Dobbs Ferry, New York) 


Approved Schools Gazette 
(Birmingham, England) 


Archiv fur Kriminologie 
(Lubeck, Germany) 


Archivo Penale 
(Rome, Italy) 


Archivos de Criminlogia Neuro-Psiquiatria 
y- Disciplinas Conexas 
(Ecuador, South America) 


Australian Journal of Social Issues 
(Sydney, Australia) 


Australian Journal of Social Work 
(Melbourne, Australia) 





Baylor Law Review 
(Waco, Texas) 


Behavioral Science 
(Ann Arbor, Michigan) 


Bewahrungshilfe 
(Godesberg, Germany) 


Boletin 
(Montevideo, Uruguay) 


Boston University Law Review 
(Boston, Massachusetts) 


British Journal of Criminology 
(London, England) 


British Journal of Psychiatry 
(London, England) 


British Journal of Sociology 
(London, England) 


British Journal of Venereal Diseases 
(London, England) 


Brooklyn Law Review 
(Brooklyn, New York) 


Brown Studies 
(St. Louis, Missouri) 


Bulletin de l'Administration Péenitentiaire 
(Brussels, Belgium) 


Bulletin de la Société Internationale de 
Defense Social 
(Paris, France) 


Bulletin de Médecine Légale 
(Lyon, France) 


Bulletin of the Criminological Research 
Department 
(Tokyo, Japan) 


Bulletin Mensuel, Centre d'Etudes et de 
Documentation Sociales 
(Liege, Belgium) 


Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic 
(Topeka, Kansas) 


Bulletin on Narcotics 
(United Nations, New York) 


Bulletin, Societé de Criminologie du Quebec 
(Montreal, Canada) 


California Law Review 
(Berkeley, California) 


California Youth Authority Quarterly 
(Sacramento, California) 


Canada's Mental Health 
(Ottawa, Canada) 


Canadian Bar Journal 
(Ottawa, Canada) 


Canadian Bar Review 
(Ottawa, Canada) 


Canadian Journal of Corrections 
(Ottawa, Canada) 


Canadian Psychiatric Association Journal 
(Ottawa, Canada) 


Canadian Welfare 
(Ottawa, Canada) 


Catholic School Journal 
(Milwaukee, Wisconsin) 


Ceylon Journal of Social Work 
(Colombo, Ceylon) 


Challenge 
(Harrisburg, Pennsylvania) 


Child Care 
(London, England) 


Child Development 
(Lafayette, Indiana) 


Children 
(Washington, D. C.) 


Child Welfare Journal 
(New York, New York) 


Clearinghouse, The 
(Sweet Springs, Missouri) 


Cleveland - Marshall Law Review 
(Cleveland, Ohio) 


Columbia Law Review 
(New York, New York) 


Columbia University Forum 
(New York, New York) 


Community 
(New York, New York) 


Community Education 
(Freeville, New York) 


Community Mental Health Journal 
(Lexington, Massachusetts) 


Contact 
(Plymouth, Michigan) 





Contributions a 1'Etude des Sciences de 
1'Homme 
(Montreal, Canada) 


Co-operative Psychiatric Research on 
Criminal and Juvenile Delinquents 


(Tokyo, Japan) 


Cornell Law Quarterly 
(Ithaca, New York) 


Correctional Research Bulletin 
(Boston, Massachusetts) 


Correctional Review 
(Sacramento, California) 


Corrective Psychiatry and Journal of Social 
Therapy 
(New York, New York) 


Crime and Delinquency 
(New York, New York) 


Criminal Law Quarterly 
(Toronto, Canada) 


Criminal Law Review 
(London, England) 


Criminalia 
(Mexico D.F., Mexico) 


Criminologia 
(Santiago, Chile) 


Defender Newsletter 
(Chicago, Illinois) 


Detective 
(Dacca, Pakistan) 


Eagle, The 
(Alderson, West Virginia) 


Education Digest 
(Ann Arbor, Michigan) 


Educational Magazine 
(Melbourne, Australia) 


Esperienze di Rieducazione 
(Rome, Italy) 


Ethics 
(Chicago, Illinois) 


Excerpta Criminologica 
(Amsterdam, Netherlands) 


Exceptional Children 
(Washington, D. C.) 


Family Service Highlights 
(New York, New York) 


FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin 
(Washington, D. C.) 


Federal Corrections 
(Ottawa, Canada) 


Federal Probation 
(Washington, D. C.) 


Federal Rules Decisions 
(St. Paul, Minnesota) 


Fordham Law Review 
(New York, New York) 


Freedom of Information Center 
(Columbia, Missouri) 


General Director's Letter 
(Washington, D. C.) 


Georgetown Law Journal 
(Washington, D. C.) 


Goltdammer's Archiv fur Strafrecht 
(Hamburg, Germany) 


Group Psychotherapy 
(Beacon, New York) 


Harvard Law Review 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts) 


Howard Journal of Penology and Crime 
Prevention 
(London, England) 


Howard Law Journal 
(Washington, D. C.) 


Human Relations 
(South Hackensack, New Jersey) 


Illinois Education 
(Springfield, Illinois) 


Indian Police Journal 
(New Delhi, India) 


Insights 
(Topeka, Kansas) 


International and Comparative Law Quarterly 
(London, England) 


International Annals of Criminology 
(Paris, France) 


International Child Welfare Review 
(Geneva, Switzerland) 


International Council of Voluntary Agencies 
(Geneva, Switzerland) 





International Criminal Police Review 
(Paris, France) 


International Journal of Adult and Youth 
Education 
(Paris, France) 


International Journal of Group Psychotherapy 
(New York, New York) 


International Journal of Social Psychiatry, The 
(London, England) 


International Police Chronicle 
(Paris, France) 


International Review of Criminal Policy 
(United Nations, New York) 


JAG Journal, The 
(Washington, D. C.) 


Japanese Journal of Criminal Psychology, The 
(Tokyo, Japan) 


Journal of Applied Behavioral Science, The 
(Washington, D. C.) 


Journal of Abnormal Psychology 
(Lancaster, Pennsylvania) 


Journal of Clinical Psychology 
(Brandon, Vermont) 


Journal of Consulting Psychology 
(Lancaster, Pennsylvania) 


Journal of Correctional Education 
(Terre Haute, Indiana) 


Journal of Correctional Work 
(Lucknow, India) 


Journal of Criminal Law, The 
(London, England) 


Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology and 
Police Science, The 
(Baltimore, Maryland) 


Journal of Family Law 
(Louisville, Kentucky) 


Journal of Forensic Sciences 
(Mundelein, Illinois) 


Journal of Individual Psychology, The 
(Washington, D. C.) 


Journal of Marriage and the Family 
(Minneapolis, Minnesota) 


Journal of Negro Education, The 
(Washington, D. C.) 


Journal of Nervous and Mental Diseases, The 
(Baltimore, Maryland) 


Journal of Offender Therapy 
(New York, New York) 


Journal of Personality and Social Psychology 
(Washington, D. C.) 


Journal of Protective Techniques and 
Personality Assessment 
(Glendale, California) 


Journal of Research in Crime and Delinquency 
(New York, New York) 


Journal of Social Issues 
(Ann Arbor, Michigan) 


Journal of Social Science 
(Taipei, Taiwan) 


Journal of the American Judicature Society 
(Chicago, Illinois) 


Journal of the California Probation, Parole 
and Correction Association 
(Van Nuys, California) 


Journal of the Indian Law Institute 
(New Delhi, India) 


Journal of the Society of Public Teachers 
of Law 
(London, England) 


Journal of the State Bar of California 
(San Francisco, California) 


Justice of the Peace and Local Government 
Review 
(London, England) 


Juvenile Court Judges Journal 
(Chicago, Illinois) 


Kolner Zeitschrift fur Soziologie und 
Sozial-Psychologie 
(Opladen, Germany) 


Kriminalistik 
(Schopenstehl, Germany) 


La Scuola Positiva 
(Milan, Italy) 


Law and Contemporary Problems 
(Durham, North Carolina) 


Law and Legislation in the German Democratic 
Republic 
(Berlin, Germany) 


Law Library Journal 
(Chicago, Illinois) 





Law and Order 
(New York, New York) 


Law in Transition Quarterly 
(Los Angeles, California) 


Law Quarterly Review 
(Toronto, Canada) 


Legal Aid Brief Case 
(Chicago, Illinois) 


Magistrate 
(London, England) 


Marquette Law Review 
(Milwaukee, Wisconsin) 


Medicine, Science and the Law 
(London, England) 


Medico-Legal Journal 
(Cambridge, England) 


Mental Health 
(London, England) 


Mental Hygiene 
(New York, New York) 


Michigan Law Review 
(Ann Arbor, Michigan) 


Military Law Review 
(Washington, D. C.) 


Minnesota Journal of Educators 
(St. Paul, Minnesota) 


Minnesota Welfare 
(St. Paul, Minnesota) 


Mississippi Law Journal 
(University, Mississippi) 


Mitteilungen der Arbeitsgemeinschaft fur 
Jugendpflege und Jugendfursorge 
(Bonn-Venusberg, Germany) 


Monatsschrift fur Deutsches Recht 
(Hamburg, Germany ) 


Monatsschrift fur Kriminologie und 
Strafrechtsreform 
(Berlin, Germany) 


Montana Law Review 
(Missoula, Montana) 


Monthly Labor Review 
(Washington, D. C.) 


Motive 
(Columbus, Ohio) 


Municipal Court Review 
(Denver, Colorado) 


N.E.A. Journal 
(Washington, D. C.) 


Nachrichtendienst des Deutschen Vereins fur 
Offentliche und Private Fursorge 
(Frankfurt, Germany) 


Nation, The 
(New York, New York) 


National Prisoner Statistics 
(Washington, D. C.) 


National Sheriff 
(Washington, D. C.) 


New Jersey Municipalities 
(Trenton, New Jersey) 


New Society - The Social Science Weekly 
(London, England) 


New York State Education 
(Albany, New York) 


New York University Law Review 
(New York, New York) 


New Zealand Universities Law Review 
(Wellington, New Zealand) 


Northwestern University Law Review 
(Chicago, Illinois) 


OST Europa Recht 
(Stuttgart, Germany) 


Our Children 
(New York, New York) 


Out and About 
(Sydney, Australia) 


P.T.A. Magazine 
(Chicago, Illinois) 


Penant, Revue de Droit des Pays d'Afrique 
(Paris, France) 


Pennsylvania Association on Probation 
Parole and Correction 
(Philadelphia, Pennsylvania) 


Pennsylvania Bar Association Quarterly 
(Harrisburg, Pennsylvania) 


Pennsylvania Chiefs of Police Association 
Bulletin 
(Harrisburg, Pennsylvania) 


Perceptual and Motor Skills 
(Missoula, Montana) 





Personnel and Guidance 
(Washington, D. C.) 


Perspective 
(Olympia, Washington ) 


Phylon 
(Atlanta, Georgia) 


Police 
(Springfield, Illinois) 


Polizei, Die 
(Cologne, Germany) 


Police Chief 
(Washington, D. C.) 


Police Journal 
(Brooklyn, New York) 


Police Journal, The 
(Chichester, England) 


Police Management Review 
(New York, New York) 


Popular Government 
(Chapel Hill, North Carolina) 


Presidio 
(Fort Madison, Iowa) 


Prison Journal 
(Philadelphia, Pennsylvania) 


Prison Service Journal 
(Wakefield, England) 


Prisons et Prisonniers 
(Paris, France) 


Probation 
(London, England) 


Probation and Child Care 
(Colombo, Ceylon) 


Psychiatric Quarterly 
(Utica, New York) 


Psychiatry 
(Washington, D. C.) 


Psychoanalytic Review 
(New York, New York) 


Psychological Abstracts 
(Washington, D. C.) 


Public Welfare 
(Chicago, Illinois) 


Quaderni di Criminologia Clinica 
(Rome, Italy) 


Quarterly, The Pennsylvania Association on 
Probation, Parole and Correction 
(Philadelphia, Pennsylvania) 


Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol 
(New Brunswick, New Jersey) 


Raiford Record 
(Raiford, Florida) 


Ressegna di Studi Penitenziari 
(Rome, Italy) 


Recherches Sociographiques 
(Quebec, Canada) 


Recht der Jugend 
(Spandau, Germany) 


Recueil de Droit Penal 
(Paris, France) 


Renewal: Chicago City Missionary Society 
(Chicago, Illinois) 


Report on Man's Use of Alcohol 
(Chicago, Illinois) 


Research Review--Department of Institutions 
State of Washington 
(Olympia, Washington) 


Revista Brasileira de Criminologia e Direito 
Penal 
(Rio de Janeiro, Brazil) 


Revista de Ciencias Sociales 
(Rio Pedras, Puerto Rico) 


Revista Italiana di Diritto e Procedura 
Penal 
(Milan, Italy) 


Revista Juridica 
(Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico) 


Revue Abolitionniste 
(Geneva, Switzerland) 


Revue de Droit Penal et de Criminologie 
(Brussels, Belgium) 


Revue de Droit Penal Militaire et de Droit 
de la Guerre 
(Brussels, Belgium) 


La Revue de 1'Alcooliame 
(Paris, France) 


Revue de l'Institut de Sociologie 
(Brussels, Belgium) 


Revue de Science Criminelle et de Droit 
Penal Compare 





Review of the Youth Protection Services 
(Montreal, Canada) 


Revue Internationale de Criminologie et de 
Police Technique 
(Geneva, Switzerland) 


Revue Penitentiaire et de Droit Penal 
(Paris, France) 


Richterzeitung 
(Vienna, Austria) 


Rutgers Law Review 
(Newark, New Jersey) 


§.C.A.A. Viewpoint 
(New York, New York) 


Samaj-Seva: The Journal of Social Welfare 
(Poona, India) 


Sauvegarde de 1'Enfance 
(Paris, France) 


Schweizer Archiv fur Neurologie, 
Neurichirurgie und Psychiatrie 
(Zurich, Switzerland) 


Schweizerische Zeitschrift fur 
Gemeinnutzkeit 
(Zurich, Switzerland) 


Schweizerische Zeitschrift fur Strafrecht 
(Berne, Switzerland) 


Scuola Positive, Rivista di Criminologia e 
Diritto Criminale 
(Milan, Italy) 


Service Social 
(Quebec, Canada) 


Singapore Police Magazine 
(Singapore, Malaysia) 


Smith College Studies in Social Work 
(Northhampton, Massachusetts) 


Social Defense 
(New Delhi, India) 


Social Forces 
(Chapel Hill, North Carolina) 


Social Problems 
(Boston, Massachusetts) 


Social Research 
(Albany, New York) 


Social Sciences Information 
(Paris, France) 


Social Service Review 
(Chicago, Illinois) 


Social Work 
(New York, New York) 


Sociological Abstracts 
(New York, New York) 


Sociological Analysis 
(River Forest, Illinois) 


Sociological Inquiry 
(Seattle, Washington) 


Sociology and Social Research 
(Los Angeles, California) 


Sociometry 
(Chicago, Illinois) 


South African Law Journal 
(Johannesburg, South Africa) 


Southern California Law Review 
(Los Angeles, California) 


Southwestern Social Science Quarterly 
(Austin, Texas) 


Spring 3100 
(New York, New York) 


Staat und Recht 
(Berlin, Germany) 


Stanford Law Review 
(Stanford, California) 


State Governments 
(Chicago, Illinois) 


Strafvollzug und Paedagogik 
(Schwabisch Hall, Germany) 


Syracuse Law Review 
(Syracuse, New York) 


Teachers College Record 
(New York, New York) 


Tennessee Law Review 
(Knoxville, Tennessee) 


Texas International Law Forum 
(Austin, Texas) 


Texas Law Review 
(Austin, Texas) 


Tilastokatsauksia Statistiska Oversikter 
(Helsinki, Finland) 


Trans-Action 
(St. Louis, Missouri) 





Tulane Law Review 
(New Orleans, Louisiana) 


Twentieth Century 
(London, England) 


University of California Los Angeles Law 
Review 
(Los Angeles, California) 


University of Chicago Law Review 
(Chicago, Illinois) 


University of Colorado Law Review 
(Boulder, Colorado) 


Univereity of Kansas Law Review 
(Kansas City, Missouri) 


University of Pennsylvania Law Review 
(Philadelphia, Pennsylvania) 


University of Toronto Law Journal 
(Toronto, Canada) 


Universitas - Zeitschrift fur Wissenschaft 


(Stuttgart, Germany) 


Valor 
(Venice, Florida) 


Vanderbilt Law Review 
(Nashville, Tennessee) 


Villanova Law Review 
Villanova, Pennsylvania) 


Virginia Law Review 
(Charlottesville, Virginia) 


Virginia Welfare Bulletin 
(Richmond, Virginia) 


Washburn Law Journal 
(Topeka, Kansas) 


Washington and Lee Law Review 
(Lexington, Virginia) 


Welfare in Review 
(Washington, D. C.) 


Wisconsin Law Review 
(Madison, Wisconsin) 


Wisconsin Welfare 
(Madison, Wisconsin) 


World Mental Health 
(Geneva, Switzerland) 


Yale Law Journal 
(New Haven, Connecticut) 


Youth Leaders Digest 
(Putnam Valley, New York) 


Youth Protection Service Review 
(Quebec, Canada) 


Youth Service 
(London, England) 


Youth Service News 
(Albany, New York) 


Zeitschrift fur die gesamte 
Strafrechtswissenschaft 
(Berlin, Germany) 


Zeitschrift fur Strafvollzug 
(Dusseldorf, Germany) 


Zentrablatt fur Jugendrecht und 
Jugendwohlfahrt 
(Cologne, Germany) 





One of the goals of the Information Center on Crime and 
Delinquency is to be as comprehensive as possible in our 
collection of data on current projects in the field of crime 
and delinquency. We consider our area of interest to include 
any project or research currently on-going which concerns the 
treatment of offenders, including alcoholic offenders and 
narcotics offenders; any project or research currently on-go- 
ing which concerns the prevention or control of crime and de- 
linquency; any project or research currently on-going which 
concerns curriculum development and/or the training of pro- 
fessional personnel in our field; any project or research 
currently on-going which contributes to, arises from or bears 
a direct relationship to crime and delinquency. 


We are concerned that all programs and research in our 
field be listed with us and subsequently disseminated to 


interested professionals around the world. If you are cur- 
rently engaged in a project suitable for inclusion in the 
International Bibliography on Crime and Delinquency or if 
you know of a project that should be included, please inform 
us of the project and the person or organization with whom 
to communicate. 


INFORMATION CENTER ON CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 
4 East 23 Street 
New York, New York 10010 
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This is a combined index of the abstracts of books, journal 
articles, reports and unpublished materials, and of the project sum- 
maries which appear in this issue. Abstracts are indexed by author, 
subject and, when significant, place of origin, and are numbered 
1764 through 2551. Project summaries are indexed by auspices, per- 
sonnel, correspondents, subject and place of origin, and are numbered 
P 276 through P 375. Documents printed in languages other than 
English are indicated in the index by asterisks as follows: 


* Article printed in language other 
than English. 


** Article printed in language other 
than English, summary or statistics 
in English. 


Abortion. 
Mexico. 1831* 
Abromowitz, Mordecai. P364 
Acosta, Luz Nilda. P337 
Action for Appalachian Youth, Inc. 1862 
Adams, Stuart. 1922, 2236, 2241, 2399, P316 
Adams, William T. 2465 
Adelphi University. School of Social Work. 1986 
Administration of justice, SEE: Justice, Administration of. 
Adolescents, SEE: Youth. 
Adrell, Rolf. P359 
Adultery. Criminal law. Great Britain. 2176 
Affleck, W. B. 2353 
Aftercare. (SEE ALSO: Halfway houses). 
Alcoholics. Halfway houses. 1783 
Canada. 1817 
Delinquent girls. Great Britain. 2185 
Florida. 2254 
Great Britain. 1800, 2185, 2186, 2205, 2206 
Halfway houses. 1783, 1918, 2226, 2270, 2286, 2346 
Italy. 2164* 
Juvenile delinquents. 1944, 2286, P319 
Juvenile delinquents. U. A. R. P298 
Narcotic addicts. Halfway houses. 1781, 2232, 2498, 
Washington, D. C. P362 
Ager, Elvira. P346 
Aggressiveness and hostility. 1839*, 2411 
Bibliographies. 2405 
Causes. 1797, 1820, 1839*, 2057, 2169, 2405 
Causes. Television. 1836, 1963, 2012 
Prediction. California. 1892 
Similarity between aggressor and victim. 1959 
Aircraft offenses. Jurisdiction. 2486 
Alabama. Jefferson County. Juvenile and Domestic Relations Courts. Statistical data. 2083 
Albert, Valery. 2304* 
Alcoholic offenders. Probation. Effectiveness. 1922 
Alcoholics. 
Attitudes towards police, the courts and jail. 1785 
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Alcoholics (Continued) 
Halfway houses. New Mexico. 1783 
Offenses. Australia. 1769 
Police handling. 2061 
Punishment, Legal. Effect. 2343 
Relapse. Sweden. P359 
Treatment and rehabilitation. SEE: Treatment and rehabilitation. Alcoholics 
Alcoholics and social control. 2155 
Alcoholics Anonymous. 1784 
Alcoholism. Minnesota. 2544 
Alcoholism and crime. Australia. 1769 
Alfred L. Willson Children's Center. 1888 
Alfred University. P300 
Ali, Badr-El-Din. P298 
All India Crime Prevention Society. 2366 
Allen, Lucille M. P303 
Almenas, Gumersindo. P336 
Altamirrano Jacome, Lauro. 2310* 
Amati, A. 2164* 
American Bar Association. Illinois. Chicago. P306 
American Correctional Association. 2385 
American Foundation. Pennsylvania. Philadelphia. P331l 
American Humane Association. Children's Division. 2300 
Ames, C. L. 2459 
Ancona, L. 1839* 
Anderson, Brooks. P305 
Anderson, C. W. 1849 
Annual reports. 
Alabama. Jefferson County. Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court. 2083 
Argentina. National Commission for Construction of Penal Institutions. 
Argentina. Provincia de Buenos Aires. Ministerio de Gobierno. 1885* 
Arizona. Pima County. Juvenile Court and Probation Department. 1916 
Australia. New South Wales. Child Welfare Department. 2427 
Australia. Victoria. Parole Boards. 1928* 
Australia. Victoria. Parole Boards (Youth). 1991 
California. Contra Costa County. Probation Department 2408 
California. Mariposa County. Probation Department. 2312 
California. Monterey County. Probation Department. 1917 
California. Riverside County. Porbation Department. 1950 
California. San Diego. Police Department. 1958 
California. San Mateo. Probation Department. 1970 
California. Santa Barbara County. Probation Department. 2501 
California. Santa Clara County. Juvenile Probation Department. 1818 
California. Youth Authority. 2225 
Canada. National Parole Board. 2082 
Canada. Penitentiaries Commissioner. 1911 
Children's Village. 2034 
Connecticut. Corrective and Associated Agencies. 2503 
Connecticut. Juvenile Court. 1923 
Criminal Justice Commission. 1900 
Denmark. Prison Administration. 1896** 
Florida. Corrections Division. 1850 
Florida. Dade County. Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court. 2086 
France. Ministere de la Justice. 2199*, 2200* 
Georgia. Atlanta. Police Department. 1894 
Great Britain. Her Majesty's Chief Inspector of Constabulary. 2265 
Great Britain. Home Office. Children's Department. 2299 
Great Britain. Prison Department. 2139 
Home of Industry for Discharged Prisoners. Pennsylvania. Philadelphia. 1918 
Hong Kong. Society for the Aid and Rehabilitation of Drug Addicts. 2079 
Illinois. Chicago Crime Commission. 1994 
Illinois. Youth Commission. 2337, 2476 
Iowa. Board of Control of State Institutions. 2021 
Iowa. Dubuque County. District Court. Juvenile Division. 2317 
Iowa. Polk County. Juvenile Home. 2157 
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Annual reports. (Continued) 
John Howard Society. Saskatoon Council. 1817 
Macau. Anti-Narcotics Board. 2303 
Maryland. Administrative office of the Courts. 1956 
Maryland. Baltimore. Circuit Court. 2314 
Minnesota. Criminal Apprehension Bureau. 2159 
Minnesota. Ramsey County. Probation Department. 1960 
Missouri. St. Louis. Circuit Court for Criminal Causes. Probation and Parole Office. 1851 
Missouri. St. Louis and St. Louis County. Metropolitan Youth Commission. 2137, 2474 
National Association of Probation Officers. Great Britain. 2531. 
Nevada. State Prison. 1811 
Nevada. Washoe County. Juvenile Probation Department. 2261 
New Hampshire Probation Department. 2081 
New Jersey. Administrative Office of the Courts. 1996 
New Jersey. Essex County. Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court. 2402 
New Jersey. Parole Bureau. 1939, 2216. 
New Jersey. Youth Division. 1941 
New York (State). Correctional Association. 1893 
New York (State). Niagara County. Probation Department. 2156 
New York (State). Onondaga County. Family Court. 1969 
New York (State). Social Welfare Department. 1944 
North Dakota. Board of Administration. 1998-2000 
Ohio. Cuyahoga County. 1869 
Ohio. Lake County. Juvenile Home. 1968. 
Ohio. Montgomery County. Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court. 1919 
Ohio. Summit County. Juvenile Court Center. 2320 
Pennsylvania. Bucks County. Rehabilitation Center and Prison. 2496 
Pennsylvania. Delaware County. Juvenile Court. 2219 
Pennsylvania. Franklin County. Criminal and Juvenile Courts. 2403 
Pennsylvania. Montgomery County. Juvenile Probation Department. 2080 
Pennsylvania. Public Welfare Department. Children and Youth Office. 1915 
Puerto Rico. Justice Department. 2371, 2372 
St. Leonard's House. 2226 
Sears Roebuck Y. M. C. A. 1924 
Syracuse University. Youth Development Center. 2140 
Texas. Dallas County. Juvenile Department. 1921 
Texas. Harris County. Juvenile Probation Department. 2537 
U. S. Children's Bureau. 2242, 2243, 2244 
U. S. Parole Board. 2292 
U. S. Prisons Bureau. 1868 
Vermont. Social Welfare Department. 1990 
Virginia. Arlington County. Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court. 2401 
Virginia. Richmond. Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court. 2262 
Washington (State). Institutions Department. 1874, 1995. 
Wisconsin. Dane County. Juvenile Court. 2315 
Wisconsin. Public Welfare Department. 2228, 2420 
Youth House for Boys. New York (City) Bronx. 2152 
Approved schools. 
Administrators. Great Britain. 2187 
France. 2188, 2287 
Great Britain. 1770, 2187, 2396 
Kenya. 2397 
Use of psychiatrists. Great Britain. 1770 
Archdiocese of Boston. Education Department. P345 
Arden House. New York (City), P331 
Argentina. 
Comision Nacional de Constructiones Penitentiarias. 2109* 
Criminal law. Reform. 1843*, 2108* 
Juvenile delinquents. Subcultures. P2386 
Provincia de Buenos Aires. Ministerio de Gobierno. Statistical data. 1885* 
Sex offenders. Characteristics. 1883* 
Treatment and rehabilitation. Women offenders. 1879* 
Arizona. 
Juvenile delinquency. Prevention. Youth Centers. P31l 
Pima County. Juvenile Court and Probation Department. Statistical data. 1916 
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Arnold, Edna. P294 S 
Arnold, Louise Merz. 2014 
Arnold, William. 2151, 2235 
Arrest. North Carolina. 1810 
Arrests. Statistical data. New York (State), 1949 
Ascherman Act. Reform. Ohio. 2540, 2541 
Asocial behavior and employment. Netherlands. 277 
Associated Day Care Service, Inc. P303 
Attorney General's Statewide Conference on Crime, Nevada. 2237 
Attorneys. 
Functions in juvenile courts. 1830, 2141 
Role in crime control. 1943, 2222 
Australia. 
Alcoholism and crime. 1769 
Child welfare. 1933, 2426, 2427, 2436 
Detached workers. 2015 
New South Wales. Child Welfare Department. 2427, 2436 
Victoria. Parole Boards. Statistical data. 1928* 
Victoria. Parole Boards. (Youth). Statistical data. 1991 
Austria. 
Embezzlement. 2163* 
Preventive detention. 1838* 
Probation. 1837* 
Automobile thieves. Characteristics. 2217 
Avalon Foundation. P306 
Avery, c. le 2458 
Aydalot, Maurice. 2123* 


Bacon, Alice. 2205 

Bail. 1793, 1834, 2013, 2130, 2260, 2383, 2412 
Alternatives. 1793, 2130, 2383, 2412, P305 
Civil rights cases, 2380 


Baker, Jerry. 2512 

Ball, John C, 2138, 2234, P329, P330 

Ballard, Kelley B., Jr. P310, P317, P318 
Banditry. Laws and legislation. Spain. 2307* 
Barbiturate addicts. Case history. 2421 
Barnes, William M, 2224 

Barrie, John. 1897 

Barshop, Irving. P299 

Bartholomew, Allen. 1769 

Basalo, Carlos Garcia. 1881* 

Bassin, Alexander. 2498 

Bates, W. Me P329, P3350 

Batten, Jack. 1966 

Battered child, SEE: Offenses against children. 
Bauer, Lieudell E. 2336 

Baylor University. College of Medicine. P332, P363 
Beazley, William. 369 

Beerman, Re 1776 

Beese, Hans. 2391* 

Behavior, Criminal. Causes, SEE: Crime. Causes. 
Belgium, Correctional institutions. Administration. 1926*, 2452* 
Bello, David Morales. 2432* 

Benning, James J. P346 

Benoiston, Jean. 1886 

Benson, Robert R, 2112 

Berg, Paul S. D. 2405 

Berger, David G. 2506, 2507 

Berger, Roland. 2549* 

Berk, T. Je Co P3501 

Berleman, William C. P342 

Berry, Theodore M, 2374 

Bettiol, Guiseppe. 1877*, 2305* 

Bibb, J. Fred. 2376 
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Bibliographies. 
Aggressiveness and hostility. 2405 


Attorneys in juvenile court. 2141 
Child abuse. 
Community organization. 2434 
Sociology of law. 2147 
Television. Effects on children. 2012 
Big Brothers. Juvenile delinquency. Prevention. 
Big Sisters. Juvenile delinquency. Prevention, 2023 
Billman, Max W. P3408 
Bisson, Terry. 281 
Bixby, F. Lovell. 2196* 
Black, William G. 2518 
Blacker, Edward. 2301 
Blackfriar's Settlement Program. Great Britain. 2186 
Blackman, Sheldon. 2439 
Blane, Howard T. 2342 
Blarduni, Oscar C, 1878* 
Blos, Peter. aa5u° 
Bodine, George E, P353 
Boeing Employee Good Neighbor Fund. P372 
Bohn, Richard. P302 
Boisvert, Jeanne. 2094* 
Bondeson, Ulla V. P2835 
Borstals. 1881*, 2139 
Bosquet, Kennison T. P307 
Boston Committee on Youth Employment. P345 
Boston Legal Aid Society. P345 
Boston University. P345 
Boston YMCA, P345 
Boston Youth Opportunities Project. P345 
Boy Scouts of America, Juvenile delinquent members. 2419 
Boyle, Robert P, 2486 
Bradshaw, Michael. 2104 
Braithwaite, JoAnn. 1913, 2066 
Brandeis University. P345 
Florence Heller Graduate School for Advanced Studies in Social Welfare. 2499 
Breitenback, H. Eugene. 2378 
Brewer, Edgar We. P374 
Briar, Scott. 2149 
Britell, Jane. P369 
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Broderick, Vincent L. 2214 
Brooke, Edward. 2035 
Brown, George. 2047 
Bryn Mawr College. Graduate Department of Social Work and Social Research. P303 
Burglars. Characteristics, Research. 2065 
Busch, Max, 2528* 
Bush, Nicolas. P323 
Butler, Edgar W. P316 


CPPCA Conference Workshop. 2409 
California. 
Adult Authority. P325 
Aggressiveness and hostility Prediction. 1892 
Alameda County. Probation Department. 2069 
Contra Costa County. Probation Department. Statistical data. 2408 
Correction, Administration. Research, 2457 
Correctional camps, 2459 
Correctional camps, Juvenile. Effectiveness of rehabilitation programs. 2204 
Correctional farms, 2461 
Corrections Department. 2042, 2405, P325 
Detached worker service. Costs. 2236, 2241 
First offenders. Eligibility for community treatment. 2453 
Foster homes. Recommendations. 2019 
Gangs. Membership. 2411 
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California (Continued) 
Gangs, Motorcycle. 1977 
Group therapy. Probationers, Juvenile. 2236, 2399 
Inmates, Juvenile. Behavior. 1865 
Jails. Administration. Reform. 2519 
Justice Department. Criminal statistics. 1935 
Justice Department. Juvenile procedures. Curriculum. 1829 
Juvenile correctional institutions. 1865, 2154, 2225, 2538 
Juvenile delinquents. Referrals. 1913 
Los Angeles. Halfway houses for narcotic addicts. 2232 
Los Angeles. Race riot. 2423, 2424 
Los Angeles County. Legal aid. 2183 
Los Angeles County. Probation Department. 1922, 2241, P287, P316 
Los Angeles County. Treatment and rehabilitation. Juvenile delinquents. 2322 
Mariposa County. Probation Department. Statistical data. 2312 
Medical Facility. Description. 2231 
Monterey County. Probation Department. Statistical data. 1917 
Narcotic addiction. 1935, 2504 
Narcotic Enforcement Bureau. 2504 
Oakland. Public Schools. 2444, 2445 
Offenders. Classification. 2231 
Orange County. Juvenile Justice Commission. 2154 
Parole. Prediction. 1892, 2042 
Police and minority groups. Interpersonal relations. 1824 
Probation. Research. 2236 
Probation officer and juvenile probationers. Interpersonal relations. 2409 
Probation, Parole and Correctional Association. 1974, 2409 
Riverside County. Probation Department. Statistical data. 1950 
Sacramento. Community Welfare Council. 2125 
San Diego. Police Department. Statistical data. 1958 
San Diego. State College. P284 
San Diego County. Honor Camps Department. Crofton House. P284 
San Francisco. Counseling as an alternative to imprisonment. P375 
San Mateo. Probation Department. Statistical data. 1970 
Santa Barbara County. Probation Department. Statistical data. 2501 
Santa Clara County. Juvenile Probation Department. 1818 
Severity of offense scales. Juvenile delinquency. 2407 
Social Welfare Department. 2019 
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Summer Workshop on Cultural Diversity. 2444, 2445 
Therapeutic community treatment. 2398, 2460 
Youth and Adult Corrections Agency. 1909 
Youth Authority. 1865, 1872, 1892, 1913, 2019, 2066, 2204, 2225, 2453, 2538 
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Aftercare. 1817 
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British Columbia. Provincial Training School for Delinquent Girls. P358 
Conviction. First offenders. 2352, 2422 
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National Parole Board. 
Parole. Duration. 2331 
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Canada (Continued) 
Police. Handling of juvenile delinquents. 
Pre-trial procedure. 2350 
Psychiatry and law. 2239 
Sentencing. Conferences, Instituter, etc. 
Sex offenses. Criminal law. 2494 
Toronto. Social welfare. Youth. 1930 
Victoria. Juvenile delinquency. 2348 
Canepa, Giacomo. 1840* 
Capital offenses. Release of information to the press. Germany, West. 1764*, 1765* 
Capital punishment. 1873, 1898, 2001, 2344, 2351 
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Juvenile delinquents. Great Britain. 1775 
New York (State). 2001 
Statistical data. 1778, 1873, 2001 
Statistical data. Rape cases. 1899 
Capobianco, Alberto. 2370* 
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